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On atest this valve 


was opened and 


closed 150,000 times 
....and didn’t show 
a sign of wear 


NUMBER TEN 


The seat-action closet 
combination to install 
in schools 


All parts are made to stand up under 
hard use. Bowl is heavy vitreous china, 
flawless and glistening white. Seat is 
close-grained hardwood, but can also be 
supplied in indestructible rubber compo- 
sition. 
Install the Number Ten, the closet com- 
bination that looks well and is never out 
ot order. 














pn El, Numbe seh alve hat 
ste nd _ the 150,000 times opening and 
closing test. Note the sturdy con- 
structior nd he brass and bronze 

t into thi alve 


~The valve is bolted on the shelf at 
the back of the closet and makes the 
strongest kind of a connection, proof 
against leak under any condition. 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


NO HARD OPERATION REQUIRED TO FLUSH 


7: ® a i The V OG EL — * Ten is made by a concern that 
W ilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. has specialized on se atnetion closet mbinations for 
20 years ame a has m ule more than = a million, such 
souibinatiens — in use throughout the Unitec 

States, Canada. 3 a Me »xi 
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Did you ever stop to consider 
why the slate blackboard has 
always been the most popular 
blackboard in schools and uni- 
versities? Here are twenty of the 
primary reasons. The quality of 
slate that has been recognized in 
every school for centuries is the 
reason for their popularity. No 
amount of wear can destroy 
them. Chalk dust year in and 


year out has no effect on these 
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Popular by 


. Ideal writing surface. 
2. Will never warp or buckle. 
. Can be cleaned daily. 


. Slate is non-absorbent. 


. Easily read from any position. 


. No finish to wear off. 

. Even, smooth, velvet-like finish. 

. Fire-proof. 

. Not affected by chemicals. 

. No glare to slate. 

. Always a neat, uniform appearance. 
. In use for centuries. 

. The first cost the only cost. 

. Easy on students’ eyes. 

. Outlasts the building. 

. Specified by every leading architect. 
. Will never peel nor crack. 

. Used in every leading university and college. 
. The only sanitary board. 


20. Can be washed with disinfectants. 


natural Slate fhiackhoard Co 


— gee OF Sep Veg, 
Bee | 540 ROBINSON AVENUE, PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 





non-absorbent blackboards. They 
have no thin coating to wear off, 
peel or crack. Don’t be satisfied 
with “just as good.” Get a black- 
board that is a real board all the 
way through. They will outlast 
the building and pay you divi- 
dends in economy. Your copies 


of two interesting books on slate 


~ blackboards will be mailed 


promptly upon receipt of your 
request. 
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The All Metal System 
The All Perfect Grad- 
uated Control of Val- 
ves & Dampers The 
Dual Thermostat 
(Night & Day) 
Control. Fuel 
Saving 25 to 4o 

per cent Per 
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Cc. E. BYRD HIGH SCHOOL 
SHREVEPORT, ...... LOUISIANA 





AYLOR 
DIXIE "HTC. & VTG. CO. . 


OHNSON HEAT & 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 
In School Buildings 


Since 1885 . 


y HE Johnson System Of 
Heat And Humidity 
Control was invented and 
given to the world forty-four years ago—by Prof. W. 
S. Johnson, then on the teaching staff of Whitewater 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Observing as school teacher the ill effects and fuel ex- 
travagance of over-heating his school’s study and re- 
citation rooms, Prof. Johnson experimented for many 
years toward a means of maintaining consistent and 
correct temperature condition, and also minimum fuel 
consumption. 


The result, in short, was The Johnson System Of 
Heat And Humidity Control—established in 1885 
and in school buildings all over America ever since: 
automatically and most reliably maintaining correct 
temperature as required night and day, and producing 
fuel economy results of 25 to 4o per cent. 





The Johnson System is basically correct —in prin- 
ciple, design, construction and operation: and its long 
enduring years of existence, with the service and suc- 
cess given users, proves positively its worth and 
worthiness. 


JOHNSON SERVICE Co. 
MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


es ere ee Mech. Eng. 
« Contractor 


EQUIPPED WITH JOHNSON 
HEAT & HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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If the First Cost : 
is too low-- the ! 
Final Cost will 2 
be too high 


Any maker can build a low priced boiler. But 
to do so, he must take something out of it— 
something that lessens the boiler’s life, and 
decreases its efficiency. 






















So that any saving on the 
a / purchase price is soon swallowed 


up by the higher fuel and upkeep ‘ 
costs. 


Kewanee Boilers are built (of steel, 


riveted) according to designs and spec- 
ifications which 50 years of building 
have proved are right. And they are d 


priced fair enough to permit putting ; 
into them the necessary quality of steel i 
and quantity of rivets for husky joints 
to stand the gaff of many years hard 
service. 


ANE 


) BOILERS 


Hence in building from the boiler up the user of a 
Kewanee can rely on many extra years of “service”, 
. plus a fuel saving during every year of its life. 


KEWANEE, B@ILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, IIl. Branches in Principal Cities 
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Twenty R-W FoldeR-Way doors, each 24 
feet high, 4 feet 2 inches wide and 3 inches 
thick, form the sliding, folding, disappearing 
wall which closes the 83 foot wide opening 
between the boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums in 
the New Trier High School, Kenilworth, Ill. 




























Nhe whole wall 


disappears and 
reappears with 


FOLD ER-Way/ 


The high cost of floor space and 
the necessity for making one big 
room do the work of two or more 
smaller ones—this is the problem 
which finds its complete solution 
in FoldeR-Way equipment. 


With FoldeR-Way, the wall is 
built to fold and slide away out of 
sight and to slip quietly and easily 
back into place at will. 


The exclusive features of 
FoldeR-Way equipmentassure 
certainty of operation that places 
R-W above and apart from all 
competition in the field of door- 
way engineering and equipment. 

No opening is too large for 
FoldeR-Way. No problem is too 
intricate for R-W engineers. Write 


today for Catalog No. 43. 


The beauty and smooth operation of R-W Com- 
pound Key Veneered doors are LASTING. Sagging, 
warping, swelling, shrinking, are practically elimi- 
nated by tongue and 
groove method of apply- 
ing ertra heavy sawed 
veneer to rails and stiles 
of laminated core con- 
struction. Sold erclu- 
sively by Richards- 
Wilcor. 


FoldeR-Way flush 
bolt, two being re- 
quired when doors 


**Quality leaves | ir 
tls imprint : divide at center, one 
New York . . . . AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. © © ©. Chicago when doors all fold one way. 
Bost Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines i. ‘ ca ° 
Hlanengette . Raaaee City Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Brass or dull black fin ish. 
Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. « Winnipeg 
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The high velocity ob- 
tained in the stream of 
water from a fire hose by 
the use of a nozzle illus- 
trates the Pacific side- 
connection principle. By 
confining rising steam 
and water to restricted 
outlets, forced circula- 
tion results, 


Forced 


circulation 


. 
in the Why a nozzle on a fire hose? Necessity for velocity! 
e fi How do you get velocity? By reducing the diameter of the 
Pacific 


orifice! 


o_o 





A simple and well-known principle of hydraulics. 


Apply this principle to the well-known fact that the ability 
of water to absorb heat from a surface is proportional to the 
velocity of flow of the water across that surface, and you have 
a picture of the positive circulation feature in the Pacific Steel 
Heating Boiler. 


The Pacific side-connections do the work of the hose noz- 
zle. The steam and hot water, instead of rising sluggishly 
through free waterways between the fire-box water-jacket and 
the shell (as in other boilers), is shot up through properly 
proportioned connecting orifices into the shell and across the 
boiler tubes at a high velocity. 
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STEEL HEAT 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 
(UUUUUUUUUGEUUUURUUOGULUUULUUULULULUOGLUUUULUOUGUUUGEAGULOEULCL CUES pe 


Result: Steam bubbles that form on and insulate the tubes 
are “scrubbed” off by this forced circulation. A greater amount 
of heat is thus absorbed by the water. 


There is a Pacific installation for your next building which 
will give you the maximum in fuel economy with greatest 
ease in maintenance. Write for literature on all types of 
installations. 








PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Factories: Waukegan, III., Bristol, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Boiler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Five Advantages of the Spencer Cleaning System 


nts 
ust . 
Ban 


The Spencer Central Cleaning System is endorsed by leading 
architects and educators because of its distinct advantages 
over any other methods. The principal features are as follows: 


1 


Higher standards of cleanliness. The cen- 
tral system is the only method which removes 
all dirt and dust from the room. 

With light tools, and inlet valves spaced con- 
veniently in every room, the time required to 
clean the building is reduced. All moving 
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Send for this New Booklet 


parts are located in the basement and designed 
for long life service without repairs. 


2 


Saves Decorations. Because there is no dust, 
the need for frequent washing of walls, furni- 
ture, etc., is not necessary. This saves on 
painting and redecorating costs. 


3 


Chalk Dust Removed. Special tools are pro- 
vided for cleaning the chalk trays and erasers 
daily, thus removing one of the chief sources 
of dust before it can spread. 


4 


Miscellaneous Cleaning. Rugs and door- 
mats are easily and thoroughly cleaned. Dust 
is removed from the boiler room floor and the 
furnace tubes are easily cleaned, often saving 
enough coal to pay for the operation of the 
system. 

5 


Economical. The Spencer 
System is economical to 
operate. 


If you are interested in school design or management, we will gladly send you a 
copy of our new book ‘‘Modern Cleaning Methods for Modern Schools.” It con- 
tains twenty-four pages of information and illustrations of more than a hundred 


modern schools. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, connecricural 


CENTRAL 
CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 


@ 33054 
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Hieat—-but No Smoke 
from Soi1t Coal 


HE new Heggie-Simplex Smokeless 

Boiler burns the cheaper grades of 
soft coal efficiently, economically and 
in compliance with the most drastic 
smoke ordinances — without requiring 
especially trained firemen. 


A special “carbureting chamber’’, made 
of refractories, introduces heated air 
over the fire (see arrow). It supplies the 
additional oxygen necessary to burn bitu- 
minous coal smokelessly, but which can- 
not be drawn through the fuel bed alone. 


Intake doors on both sides of the boiler 
admit air into the ‘“‘carbureting cham- 
ber’’. There it mixes with volatiles aris- 


ing from the fresh fuel and is thoroughly 
heated by the refractory walls before pass- 
ing down onto the fire. This inflammable 
mixture unites with the soot laden gases 
streaming under the chamber and is 
swept against the rear bridge wall. The 
turbulent whirlpool of flame which re- 
sults, completely mixes and ignites all 
combustibles. The auxiliary chamber be- 
yond the bridge wall provides the room 
essential to complete combustion. Thus, 
regardless of the amount fired, only 
smoke-free gases enter the flues. 


For descriptive folder write Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company, 
Joliet, Ill. Representatives in principal cities — telephone 
and address listed under “‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.’’ 


HEGGIE’SIMPLEX 


STEERER HEFATENG BOELERS 
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HEALTH 


Enters 


Through These 


WINDOWS 





TRUSCON 
DONOVAN 
AWNING TYPE 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Win- 
dows are ideal for the 
modern school. They 
permit fresh air without 
drafts—sunlight without 
glare — proper natural 
ventilation and daylight- 
ing and save the eyes of 
school children. A child 
can operate Donovan 
Windows—movement of 
the lower sash controls 
the upper ones—no win- 
dow poles required. 
Shades attached to each 
sash eliminate awnings. 


Modern production 
methods enable us to 
offer these superior win- 
dows at a cost which 
makes them practical 
for any school. 


Write for suggestions, 
quotations, and catalog. 





Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Steel Windows are furnished in 
types and sizes to meet any 
requirement. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


THE SECRET 


STEEL WINDOW 
DIVISION 





Or suCCESS 


OFFICES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 


AS-174 
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Stair treads in schools must be durable if 
they are to be economical. Alberene Stone 
treads are solid quarried soapstone slabs, 
wear-proof and weather-proof. 


Treads must be slip-proof to prevent acci- 
dents. Alberene Stone assures safe footing 
even on wet days because of its natural abra- 
sive content. 


Stairs must be attractive in appearance. Al- 
berene’s blue-gray color is pleasing, neutral, 
restful. 


Stairs must be easy to clean and keep clean. 
Alberene Stone is moisture-proof and stain- 
proof — permanent sanitation is a simple 
matter. 


Then for hallways and landings, remember 
that Alberene Stone Tiles offer all these-ad- 
vantages plus a distinct decorative quality. 


Our School Bulletin contains inter- 
esting data—we’ll gladly send you 
a copy. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY, 
153 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices at: Chicago Pittsburgh Cleveland Boston 
Newark Philadelphia Richmond Washington, D. C. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


IBERE 
STONE 


TOILET PARTITIONS SHOWERSTALLS' STAIR TREADS and LANDINGS 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2605-B2609 


AIA 27¢5 


Of course we realize 





that there are many 
ways of making panic 
devices cheaper, but 
what we want is some 
way of making them 
| better -~ stronger ~-- and 
more reliable than even 
Von Duprins now are. 


ows 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Is a Double 


of Cleanliness allowable 
in American Schools ? 
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Standard 


CAN we expect from pupils, clean habits of person and of thought if 
we still permit insanitary and inefficient methods of cleaning the school 
buildings in which the children spend so large a part of their time? 


Well ventilated classrooms with walls tinted in pleasing tones, plenty 
of light and clean floors are bound to have an effect upon the impres- 
sionable child. Children from the most slovenly homes will receive a 


new impulse to cleanliness in such an atmosphere. 


Floor cleaning methods in schools are important. Hand methods 
simply will not do. It is an established fact that cleaning by hand will 
not get the dirt off an ordinary floor. What then can it do with a floor 
which bears the traffic of hundreds of feet each day—feet which are 


none too careful of where they walk. | 


Many of the leading educational establishments of the country are 
enthusiastic users of the FINNELL Floor Machine, for polishing or 
scrubbing floors. They have found that it meets the need. School su- 
perintendents and school board members everywhere should urge an 
investigation of the FINNELL SYSTEM so that floor cleaning meth- 


ods in their schools may be placed upon a proper basis. 






























It matters not what kind of floors 
or floor coverings may be used in 
your building, nor how large the 
building may be, nor how many build- 
ings you may have. All floor require- 
ments can be taken care of efficiently, 
with a system adapted to meet your 
necds from the eight different sizes 
of FINNELL Scrubbers. You may 
scrub a large area such as a dining- 
room, assembly room, or corridor, and 
then use the same machine to war 
and polish your gymnasium floor. 


A survey of your school building 
or buildings entails no obligation 
whatever and will reveal definitely 
just what equipment will be most eco- 
nomical as well as most efficient. We 
shall be glad to have a FINNELL 
engineer call and make such a survey. 
For full information address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 805 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Also 130 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Factories, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Dis- 
trict offices in principal cities. 


8 sizes priced 
from $87.50 to 
$950.00 











It scrubs 
It waxes 
It polishes 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 





NY; 
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Denendability 


Utility and Design 


Choose 
“\ PLUMBING 7\* 
OxC() 


FIXTURES 


With a reputation for positive, trouble-free 
operation and service consistently maintained 
for over 45 years, “NONCO” Plumbing Fix- 
tures are today the accepted standard for 
Dependability. 


From the standpoint of Utility, which 
in such large measure controls economy, 
“NONCO” is likewise nationally famous. 


And for Beauty of Design—so important 
in the modern, architecturally correct school 
building of today—“NONCO” admits no su- 
periors. 


Whatever your plumbing problems may be 
—feel free to call on “NONCO” engineers for 
the expert advice which they offer without 
placing you under the slightest obligation. 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures 


for Schools 
Main Office: St. Louis, Missouri 


FACTORIES 
Noblesville, Ind. 


BRANCHES 
Davenport, Iowa. Birminghan, Ala. 
Pueblo, Colo. Pocatello, Idaho. 
Houston, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 
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Record No. 102 


After 24 years’ 
service at the 
Bingham School, 
Lansing, Michi- 
gan, the total repair 
bill on 24 Clow 
Madden Auto- 
matics amounted 
to just five dollars! 
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Never, Never, Never... 


Will They Stand Unflushed 


No one, vo one can use a Clow Madden Automatic, and 
let it stand unflushed. Clow Madden Automatics flush 
themselves ... more swiftly than human hands can oper- 
ate ... more surely than human minds can function. 


With Clow Madden Automatics, sanitation does not wait 
on the hurried workman, the play-thoughtful child, the 
heedless transient closet user. 


Swiftly, surely, all residue is whisked away in an engulfing 
torrent of water. Bad odors, flies, lice, germs, can’t exist 
in Clow Madden Automatics. 


A simple valve ...a closed top tank ...a bowl with no 
eddy or backwash hollows ... these insure a perfect 
flush each time the seat is used. Read record No. 102. 


James B. Clow & “a 201-299 N. Talman — — 
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HIS new Sani Siebert 

Cafeteria counter is 
one popular model of the 
great Sani line. The rea- 
sons are obvious when 
you know how attractive, 
strong and serviceable it 
is. A sectional counter— 
shipped knocked down— 
can be easily set up with a 
pair of pliers and a screw 
driver. No installation 
trouble whatsoever. You 
may have practically any 
panelling material desired. 
Write today for circular 
fully illustrated in colors. 


SANIT PRODUCTS CO. 


North Chicago, IIl. 


Selling Organization for 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 














“Bubblers” 
For All Needs! 


EGARDLESS of the service— there is a Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant Fountain that will provide 
the most practical and sanitary drinking. 
Lips cannot touch the R-S nozzle—the contamination 
of lip-contact is automatically eliminated. The 
slight slant stream prevents water from falling back 
upon the jet. 
Let us give you complete information on R-S 
Drinking fountains. | 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51-Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 


COWNapy ar 
¥ 
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The City Park Junior High School, Knoxville, Tenn., is Crane equipped throughout. Architect, Bauman 
& Bauman, Knoxville, Tenn, Plumbing and Heating Contractor, F, W. Walsh, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Crane Service to Schools 


As school practice has advanced 
Crane engineers and designers have 
kept pace with its progress. They 
have developed and refined fixtures 
and appliances to meet growing 
requirements. They have sought 
opportunities to increase the com- 
fort of students and staff; to pro- 
tect their health and raise their 


living standards. 


In this work Crane Co. has been 


aided by the first hand experience 


it has gained through planning and 
installing satisfactory system in 
countless schools and universities 


throughout the country. 


Thus the Crane line of plumbing 
and heating materials for school 
use has grown until it covers special 
as well as regular requirements, 
with materials that not only give 
the ultimate in satisfaction and 
convenience, but assure low instal- 


lation and upkeep costs as well. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Branches and Sales Officesin One Hundred and Eighty Cities 


23 WEST 44TH STREET 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 





RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 





J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street 









HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 





St. Louis, Mo, 






DIRECTORY 





| RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 





School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 






= 


Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 









| 4 W. Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cc. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. — KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main | 












Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
| 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 


| AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 














| NEW YORK,N. Y. 


CARL W. CLARK, A. I. A. 


ARCHITECT 
Specialists in School Construction 


33 West 42nd Street Savings Bank Building | 


Room1432 CORTLAND, N. Y. 












COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. 
ARCHITECTS 
School Specialists 


548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


| 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 


| Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


| 
| 
| 







J. EDWIN KOPF & DEERY 


| 820N. Michigan Avenue 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the ‘“-HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


112 E. Allegan St. 
ICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, 


HOUCK & SMENNER 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
School Specialists 
ILLINOIS LICENSE 1. S.A 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 

Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 


ARCHITECT 


445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Architectural, Engineering, Equipment, and 
Consulting Service Rendered. 


Indiana Pythian Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 
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LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph _C. Llewellyn 
F.A.LA. 


Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Registered Architect Edwin Roozen 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.I.A. 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
Successors to A. L. Pillsbury Architect 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


MARR & HOLMAN 


ARCHITECTS 


Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 


701-703 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


McGARRY & McGARRY 


ARCHITECTS 


241 Euclid Ave. 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK | 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


— 


Cleveland, Ohio 





W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


KARL D. NORRIS 


ARCHITECT 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 


| 205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO 


DIRECTORY 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, Ill. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


| Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I1.A 


. M. Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 


School Architects 
Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, Iowa 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 


| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consultin 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Gr 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
r Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 
tructural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 


H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 


Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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“We are digging 


up these drains 
for the 


last time... 









99 



















HERE is an 
answer to 
broken drains 

—a pipe that will not 

crack or break in spite 

of trucks, rollers, freezing 
water and heaving and swell- 
ing soils. Armco Perforated Iron 

Pipe cannot break because it is fexible. Put your 

drains down once and for all. Stop replacement an- 

noyance and expense. Complete information on re- 
quest. Write today. 

Armco Culverts and drains are man- 

ufactured from the Armco Ingot Iron 

of The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany and always bear its brand. 















Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 
Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


Perforated 


PIPE 






© A.C.M.A.—1929 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 
260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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‘ee UNIVENT is a com- 


plete individual ventilating machine for drawing 
fresh air directly from out of doors—cleaning it— 
warming it to a comfortable temperature—and 
delivering it in such a manner that there is an agree- 


able air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator—because the Univent’s im- 


portant features are exclusive to itself. 


School children everywhere are receiving the 


UNIVENT and Glass -make the difference 
wes ON 


benefits of Univent Ventilation—ventilation that 
means better health, better attendance records— 


more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, or plan re- 
modeling a present building, learn the facts regard- 
ing the Univent, which is endorsed by the leaders in 


architecture and school administration everywhere. 


Our free book No. 29 will be gladly sent you 
upon request. The Herman Nelson Corporation, 


Moline, Illinois. 


No other ventilator gives 


NIVENT 


(TRADE 


MARK ) 


VENTILATION 





ed a ng DE RIS SE al 








Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 











IX YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 

structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING + COOLING *« DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 


NELSON 
Invisible 
RADIATOR 


ail .. . supersedes all 

| Td previousradiators, 

Wy com Ladiator cabinets 

a or enclosures. Oc- 

dl " cupies no room 

space and makes 

possible any desired decorative 

scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilet 


teace mana 


HEA TER 


Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- , 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 








Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILW AUKEE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY W ASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


DENVER 
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DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION WITHOUT A SHADOW 
Indoor Tennis Court in Sports Building 





4 SPL Ae 


i 


| 
| 


James Cox Brady Estate, 
Gladstone, N. J. 


The study of the daylight illumination of interiors is 
keeping progress with new demands, and the architects 
and engineers are quick to discover the merit and useful- 
ness of any material which is available for new construction. 


It is generally conceded that daylight is the best light and 
the skill of the illuminating engineer is always producing 
some new achievement. 


A shadowless light in the Sports Building, featured above, 
of which the Indoor Tennis Court is the leading attraction, 
is a notable triumph for the science of illuminating engi 
neering, and the unique qualities of Pressed Lensrib Wire 
Glass used in the sky-lights, a contributing factor of the 
first importance. 


Multiple refraction, a spreading of the light flux, without 
glare, by which vision indoors more nearly approximates 
natural out of doors environment, has contributed in a re- 
markable way to the utility, success and beauty of the 
Sports Building, considered by many as the finest of its 
type ever constructed. 


We invite your critical examination of the above photo- 
graph, to the absence of shadows as well as distracting 








School 
Buildings 
particularly 
need 


PRESSED 
LENS 
GLASS 





Walter Kidde Constructors, Engineers and Builders, 
140 Cedar St., New York City. 


glare, the fineness of detail, where even the meshes of the 
tennis net, and the foliage plants catch the eye with the 
same precision as if out of doors. 


Where ordinary factory glass is used frequently there is 
a loss of 50 per cent or more from reflected light. There is 
practically no such loss where Pressed Lensrib with and 
without wire is used, and it picks up the light at any angle. 

Some large installations in science buildings, laboratories, 
class rooms, power and industrial plants. All operations ac- 
celerated by correct illumination with a saving in the cost 
of artificial light. 


For swimming pools, gymnasiums, shops, plants, labora- 
tories, assembly halls, recreation buildings, insist upon hav- 
ing Pressed Lensrib Glass. 


How to Specify: All sky-lights, side walls, ceilings, and 
other openings, are to be glazed with Pressed Lensrib Wire 
Glass as shown on plans and specifications, which product 
is made by the Manufacturers Glass Company, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois; this glass shall be 
glazed with lenses on the exterior and ribs underneath, so 
that any condensation may be drained by the rib channels. 


Use Pressed Lensrib Wire Glass wherever a skylight is needed. 


SPECIFICATION: Sheet Pressed Lens Glass V4 inch thickness as manufactured by the MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS COMPANY, 1702 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, to be glaned im the 
upper exterior sash on the east, south, and west elevations, ceiling sash under skylights, toilet room doors 
and windows, classroom doors, all transom sash over interior and exterior doors, skylights, partition openings, 


See “The Spur” of April 15th. 


and other openings as shown by plans and specifications, rabbets to be same as for plate glass. 


© 1929 Mfrs. Glass Co. 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


General Offices 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Sates Gijere PHONE HARRISON 7560 awnewt, Fnontve 


tm ad 


Principal Cities CHICAGO Church Fu tture 


March 30, 1929 


TO ALL CONCERNED: 
IMPORTANT POLICY ANNOUNCEMENT 


American Seating Company invites attention of all members of its own organiza- 
tion, of others associated with the school seating industry and of school purchasing 
departments and other officials, to the definite steps in the development of its 
policy. 


1. Quality of products. Years ago it was definitely decided to make the con- 
Stant improvement of the quality of our products our first objective depending on 
economical production to keep price within reasonable limits, and believing that the 
ultimate decision of the American public would be that school seating is too vital a 
matter to national welfare for anything less than the best that can be produced to 
be permanently satisfactory. This policy has been rigidly adhered to regardless of 
temporary handicaps in securing business and has been fully justified by the public 
response. In this quality ideal are included matters of conStruction, attractive 
appearance, durability and sanitary character. 


2. Scientific designing. Although current opinions of hygienic design and 
educational adaptability were followed it became evident that these were without 
scientific foundation and were often contradictory. A few years ago we assumed the 
responsibility for the development of a systematic science of seating as related to 
posture and other hygienic problems and to educational requirements. Competent 
talent was secured to develop such principles on the basis of adequate research, 
without bias and with full publicity. This Company's products were redesigned 
throughout to conform to the new standards, and the policy adopted of basing future 
developments strictly on scientifically determined requirements of the pupils and 
schools for which the products are intended. 


3. Distribution. Recognizing that a stable national market can be developed 
for a quality product only through a high-grade distributing organization which will 
conscientiously carry out the Company's policies of selling and servicing its pro- 
ducts, the progresSive development of such an organization has been an integral part 
of our policy. Considering the varied types of representatives and distributing 
agencies through which we must reach the buying public, and the widely varying con- 
ditions under which they must operate, the complete stabilizing of our marketing 
procedure according to the most modern ideals of national service and distribution, 
has been a slow and difficult task but has now advanced to the point where we are 
prepared to announce the following important policy. 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


af» 


4. Uniform price policy. The American Seating Company now announces that it 
has established in its direct selling field on each of its lines of school seating 
equipment a uniform price, f.o.b. factory. These prices have been made as low as is 
consistent with the quality of the product offered when economically produced with 
our extensive modern facilities and in a volume predetermined by careful market 
Study. Our customers may be assured that they will at all times receive the benefit 
of the established current prices on our lines regardless of methods of bidding or 
competitive conditions, 


A differential will be made between carload and L.C.L. prices. Prices 
delivered to consignee's railroad station will be determined by actual freight 
charges. Additional charges will be made for cartage and installation. Printed 
price list showing prices f.o.b. factory will be available to any interested person 
on request and where sealed bids are required those of the American Seating Company 
will in all cases be based on the published list. 


We are recommending that all our distributing agencies adhere to the policy 
as above stated but with no discriminatory or restrictive agreement contrary to the 
letter or spirit of the law and with no purpose of effecting any combination relative 
to prices with or among competing producers or distributors. It is specifically 
intended that the adoption of this policy shall in nowise contribute to any condi- 
tions or combinations, locally or generally, either to maintain artificial price 
levels or to precipitate price conflicts which inevitably result in price discrimina- 
tions and other economic wastes. It is the intent of this company to cooperate with 
its distributing agencies and with the public in accomplishing sincerely and 
genuinely the aims of this policy, and the complete success of it depends only on 
reciprocal cooperation. 


It is believed that this step will contribute powerfully to the wholesome 
Stabilization of the school seating industry, to the elimination of enormous wastes 
in selling costs and efforts, to centering competitive activities on improving the 
quality of products and character of service rendered, to the establishment of 
greater confidence among purchasers and relations of greater mutual helpfulness 
between sellers and buyers and between reSponsible members of the industry. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


H. M. Taliaferro 
President 


American Seating Company 
1030 Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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...- Tablet Arm Chairs That are 
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Durable, Convenient, Comfortable and Economical! 





No. 1700 
Tablet Arm Chair 


SCHOOL needs have been carefully provided for 
in the design, construction and finish of these 
splendid tablet arm chairs. They are the result of 
years of experience in successfully meeting the 
seating demands of schools the country over. 


Exceedingly Comfortable—Broad arms are shaped 
to give utmost utility plus greatest comfort. Hard- 
wood seats are saddle shaped to secure seating 
comfort. Backs are shaped to fit normal curvature. 


Enduring Economy — Special underbraces take 
care of all strains liable to be put upon. arm-rest. 
At the rear, tablet arm is firmly attached to back 
steel post by nickel-plated head-bolt extending 
through arm and a supporting right-angle brace of 
steel. This unusually heavy construction gives 
added strength and serviceability. 


Attractively Finished—These chairs are enduring- 
ly handsome. Wood parts are finished light golden 
oak or mahogany—steel parts are finished an at- 
tractive deep rich olive green enamel. They rep- 
resent a sound investment which will outlast in- 
ferior equipment by many years. 
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No. 1D. S. Stool. Just the thing 
for laboratories. Heights, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches. Legs built 
of substantial angle steel. Wood 
seat is 13144” diameter and fin- 
ished in mahogany; other fin- 
ishes if desired. Steel frame 
finished in olive green ename} 


No. 1700 Tablet Arm Chair—Arm Size, 
1214” wide by 27” long. Seat, 1414” 
by 1414” and 7%” thick. Saddle style. 
Two-piece wood back firmly riveted to 
rear continuous posts. Height, seat, 18”, 
17” and 16” from floor. Top of arm 
2614”, 2514” and 2414” from floor re- 
spectively. 

No. 18 D.S. Tablet Arm or Cafeteria 
Chair. Note built-in hat or book rack 
underneath seat which is fully accessi- 
ble from front or either side. Arm and 
seat size same as No. 1700. 

Back, 3-piece steel backrest firmly rvi- 
eted to rear continuous posts. Height, 
same as No. 1700. Ball turned feet. 


May also be obtained with 2-piece wood 
back-rest, as No. 18 WB. 


Write for new 112 page Catalog “C”’ 


There are hundreds of useful, 
practical and economical 
items to choose from. 





Tablet Arm Chair 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


BUFFALO 


Sullivan, McKeegan Co. 
27 E. Swan St. 


Agents and Dealers In Principal Cities 


PLAINWELL - MICHIGAN 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
Lothrop Angle Steel 
Equipment Co., 


E. A. Holscher Co., 


Areade Bldg. 325 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Angle Steel Stool Sales Co., 
98 Park Place. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Bickley Bros. Co. 





RICHMOND, VA. 


Donald P. Boyer, 
2804 Du Pont Circle. 


DENVER 


Frank Ellis, 
1530 Elm St. 
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AVOID DELAY BY 
ORDERING NOW! 


Let Kundtz Dependable Service 


take care of your Requirements 








Place your order now for either immediate 
or future delivery and avoid those irksome 
last minute rushes. There are a dozen rea- 
sons why you should order Kundtz Eclipse 
School Furniture, in which is combined all 
the qualities of beauty, durability, correct 
posture and sanitation which make ideal 
school equipment. 





When buying school equipment keep in 
mind these essential features found in all 
Kundtz Eclipse School Furniture—Kundtz 
Crystal Finish of metal parts, that extra 
hard finish with the beautiful crystalline 
sheen—very unusual beauty and durability; 
the pyroxylin lacquer finish of wood parts; 
features such as easy adjustment, perfect 
posture design of desks and chairs—the au- 
tomatic friction hinge, which brings the desk 
ADJUSTAPLEX lid to a noiseless stop, and many others. 


Model No. 627 Send the coupon today for complete infor- 
A Desk Chair for Every 


Pannaes mation on Kundtz Eclipse School Furniture, 
Write or wire for catalog. and then place your order early. 





THERE IS A REPRESENTATIVE NEAR YOU 


Montgomery Ala. Chicago, Illinois Billings, Mont. Fargo, N. Dak. Aberdeen, >. Dak. 
Alabama School Supply W. S. Miller B. E. Calkins Co. Commercial Stationers, Hub City School Sup- 
Co. Terre Haute, Indiana Butte, Mont. Cl be Ohi Wi ply Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 5 E. L. McCabe & Son B. E. Calkins Co. oe 7“ sie pe lee —_ ‘as 
"faa Supply Cedar Rapids, Iowa Great Falls, Mont. ; Fivele ‘Ohio Co, 2. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ion a 03m McKee Stationery Co. W. E. Crandall — Va. 
Barker Bros. Oxie, ansas Omaha, Nebr. Cleveland, Ohio ohn Pence 
San Francisco, Calif. Chas. D. Wilson Omaha School Supply W. Wright Spokane, Wash. _ 
Rucker Fuller Desk Co. Winfield, Kansas Co. Columbus, Ohio eet Chemical 
Tampa, Fla. D. McKnight 1. ‘on. N B. M. Winters School Supply Co. 
Florida School Supply Cambridge, Mass. “a —— oe Muskogee, Okla. teeem. aa - 
Co. Ryan & Buker ae Metropolitan School M. R. Marti o. 
Miami, Fla. ced Mich Mamaroneck, New York Susaiy Co. . Huntington, W. Va. _ 
— arg School J. Fugler : R. A. Fife Corp. Montoursville, Pa. "_ Virginia Seating 
aaieain "tle Kansas City, Mo. a ae J. E. Klepper Madison, Wis. 
Southeastern Eauio- Kansas City School ray reech, inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. Blied Office Supply, 
ment Co. ital Supply Co. Grand Forks, N. Dak. H. T. Maratta _ Ine. 
Caldwell, Idaho St. Louis, Mo. Colborn School Supply Spartanburg, S. Car. San Juan, Porto Rico 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. F. Heinsohn Co. J. B. Lancaster Andres Justica 


4 " The Theodor 


‘The tan ndte Company, siti 


diately cadens lit- 


CHURCH AND erature on Kundtz 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


7 Eclipse School and Audi- 

torium Furniture. 

SCHOOL FURNITURE ,7 ,.uems 
Cleveland Ohio, USA © ildlccsxaisixnevesvinvstneaece 
‘‘Kundtz Leads the Way”’ yf i isisisectmucivieteanie 
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SAMSON 


TABLES 


NOW Is The Time 
To Install Them 


You’ve probably spent time and money the 
past year experimenting with tables of un- 
known qualities. Now is the time to rid your- 
self of these worries for good by equipping 
your Offices, libraries and other rooms with 
durable Samson Tables. It is a known fact 
that thousands of Samson Tables are still new 
in every sense of the word, some after more 
than 25 years of continuous service. 











These qualities of lasting beauty, strength, 
and dignity are the result of years of experi- 
ence in designing and construction. We have 
passed these on to you through our fine work- 
manship and materials and you will agree 
that the resultant economy decides your pref- 
erence for Samson Tables. 





This well-known 
Trade Mark is your 
Guarantee of Qual- 
ity and Workman- 
ship. Look for it on 
all of our tables. 







OFFICE ‘ese DIRECTORS 
TABLES (& 


TRACE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
A. 


eee a eke eee ae ee 









Our latest descriptive catalog on school and 
cafeteria tables will be mailed on request. 


Mutschler Brothers Co. 


Nappanee Indiana 







No. 321—Quartered Oak 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 

life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 





— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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welt HIRTEEN exclusive features 
: —the strength of a modern 
skyscraper—every child seat- 

ed with the proper posture, 

—not a manufacturing expedient,— 

ig not a “price” expedient. Built to an 

< ideal, — the new “Royal” Movable. 


Achicvements : 





THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘A Lifetime Chair’ 


RO Y AL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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for Schools ‘ 


HE STAKMORE SPECIAL is 
the strongest, lowest cost folding 
chair on the market. 


The construction of this chair is so 
simple that there are only two joints, 
two moving parts, six rivets, and no 
screws! It will outlive three ordinary 
folding chairs under school and educa- 
tional conditions. 


The STAKMORE SPECIAL comes 
in one finish only — varnish-on-wood. 
The seat and back are three-ply veneer. 

Six of these chairs fold into 7% 
inches! 






Years of experience have taught 
us how to handle contracts for 
schools at lowest costs. 


ADDITIONAL STAKMORE CHAIRS 
RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOLS. 


BENTSTEEL 


All-metal frame with wood or upholstered 
seat and back. Nothing to catch fingers or 
clothes. Simple in operation. Rubber slippers 
on the feet prevent scratching and make class- 
rooms quiet. For those who want the best in 
an all-steel folding chair. The quality and 
price will interest you. 


STANDARD 


This bentwood chair has been the leader cf 
the Stakmores for years. This is the all-round 
chair. Useful wherever a dignified, strong, 
comfortable folding chair is needed. Seasoned 
frame in fumed oak, mahogany, green, or 
gray. Upholstered seats. 








Here’s a 
bronco he 
can’t bust! 


HE upkeep of STAKMORE 

SPECIALS cost practically noth- 

ing. There are no screws to get 
loose. 

These chairs can be stood on, piled 
up, and mistreated (as sometimes hap- 
pens when red-blooded young Ameri- 
cans are using them) without damage. 

The STAKMORE SPECIAL is rec- 
ognized everywhere today as_ the 
world’s standard low-cost folding chair. 
At the startling price reductions an- 
nounced a few months ago, this chair 
is sweeping the country in popularity 
and sales. 


Let us quote on your folding 
furniture needs and show you sam- 
ples of STAKMORES. 
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Indestructo Sani-Steel 


Desks and Chairs 





STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either plywood or 
solid at same price. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of standard rec- 
tangular pattern with flush top inkwell. 
Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, and has 
an adjustable leveling device. Wood parts 
are of hard maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) Seven plywood 
top, for 20c additional. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


Above is an illustration of the Columbia 
Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. Back slats 
are of quartered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. Price of 
each $4.25; with perforated shelf $.25 extra. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 Ibs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 


TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 





A NEW MEMBER OF THE INDESTRUCTO 
FAMILY 

—a steel tube indestructible frame, with plywood, 

form-fitting seat and back. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers at 
$13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five drawers 
at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is 
finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of 


five-ply built up quartered oak, finished dark 
golden. 





No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


May be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafeteria, 
or the Library. Oak seat and quartered oak back 
are finished dark golden or brown. Has an olive 
brown steel frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 





THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. 

Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders. .$0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... 20 












Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28  Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 libs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 


and 1. 






No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 


Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 55 in. 
high, each $30.00 


wee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 








Left —The ‘Panama’ combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 





Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 
North Manchester Indiana 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 








IMPROVED 


BhIGINn 


Modern Schools : 
have Adopted this Inkwell Vacation Time Coming — 





- 

Air-Tight — Non-Evaporating — Dust-Proof A Good Time to Change 
Here is the new, improved, all-hard-rubber HE increased demand _ tained through the use of 

° for the Elgin School the Elgin School Table, 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand. No break- Table indicates that mod- recommends itself to all 
age, Saves books and clothes. No school can ern schools demand mod-_ educators desiring to im- 
afford to do without them. ern methods. The new pol- prove conditions in their 

icy of “group instruction” schoolrooms. 
SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL in the first and second Visesiiee 43 “ , 

‘ ; oo : acation time will soon be 

Adopted as standard by the business world. —_ has improv = is. 06 tnt oeail es oe 
Millions in use giving satisfactory service. el Se - ada change over to this new 
Simple to install, no special tools required. work, besides increasing and better system. Our 
Further information will gladly be sent to you the efficiency of teachers. booklet, “Seating Efficien- 


” 


on request. The superiority of this cy,” will give you further 
method of instruction, ob- details. Send for it now. 


Sengbusch RINEHIMER Bros. Mec Co. 


IN, ILL. 
Self-Closing Inkstand Company ELG 


218 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DESKS THAT INSURE 








When pupils must turn in their seats to write comfort- 
ably, the body is thrown in a tiring position — the light 
strikes and tires the eyes, the posture being wrong brings 
weariness. Children let up on “last hour” studies, they get 
into trouble and worry the teacher. 


AV 
Nl 


/ 
} 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous | 
strain on the part of teachers by equipping with National 
Seats of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Adds to Pupil’s Comfort 


| 

| 

| In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended 
Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is sup- 
ported when writing—working space is more than doubled 
—no turning to rest arm while writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable positions that bring on “last hour a i, eee 


Arm Top. Standards 


thee 





e ” Wh in'% h . t d Iti an, in a 

enamel; woods, 

uneasiness. en writing the arm is supported, resulting Ire Nedionel Broce 

° e . ish, th i soft 
in better penmanship. National Desks are shaped to con- brown color. 


form hygienically to the human figure — they encourage 
correct posture —insure greatest comfort — less fatigue — 
less eye strain—better grades in last period classes and less 


worry and nerve strain on the instructor. Welte tee Sehect Seulement Cotes { 


If b f School Equi t ill want our latest Tl 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CoO. ites as tee oe “All cir a ane Sabie aad ended q 
and office desks. We will send our catalog free and prepaid on 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment seunest. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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Structural Slate 
for Every Use Should 


Come from a Single Source 


School Boards can waste a lot of time “shop- 
ping around” for slate 





and time is money. 
What little you may save by buying your 
blackboards here, your stair-treads there, your 
shower stalls somewhere else, is offset by the 
time you spend. 

Pennsylvania Structural Slate Company's 
slate is uniform in workmanship, finish, quality, 
color and price. Our service is as uniformly 
excellent as the slate. We shall be glad to 
consult at any time with School Boards on 
new buildings or additions. 


Pennsylvania 


Structural Slate Company 
First National Bank Bldg. Easton, Penna. 


Clip and 
Mail | 


Coupon — 


2 informative booklets 
are yours for 
the asking. 













PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


CJ Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


oO Please eee errr square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 
delivered to address below. 


(] Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


CORRE EHH EEE EER EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE HEHEHE EHH EHH HEHE EES 





bbc a eee aah eA eee abe ee eee Coe GE TN aos cc ccéccaves 
C] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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On the Blackboards 


F course you know AN-DU-SEPTIC 

—probably have used it for years— 
that pure white dustless blackboard chalk 
now packed in the damp-proof metal box. 
But are you also using the superior col- 
ored chalks made by the same manufac- 
turers—Binney & Smith Co.— and also 
guaranteed to give uniformly excellent 
results? 

















Color in the classroom for the vivid pre- 
sentation of facts by figures and diagrams 
~~ is a distinct aid to 

- the teacher. Its use 

is steadily increas- 
ing with the ap- 
proval of psycholo- 
gists and superin- 
tendents. Let your 
school supply deal- 
er quote you. 





Also manufacturers of CRAYOLA Wax Cray- 
ons—the best known crayon in the world and 
the best color medium for every school use from 
kindergarten through college—and PERMA 
Pressed Crayons —for fine lines and velvety 
tonal textures. 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons No. 8—contains eight 
wax crayons in the most used colors. Paper 
wrapped, and packed in a tuck cardboard box. 
PERMA Pressed Crayon No. 81—contains eight 
pressed crayons, paper wrapped, and packed in 
a slide-tray, hand made box. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Specifications for equipment in many 
schools now under construction in all 
parts of the U. S. include Steel seating 
for auditoriums and class rooms. Hun- 
dreds of leading schools all over the land 
are equipped with Steel seating, and in 
each case it is giving PERFECT service. 
Steel is the answer to your seating prob- 
lem. The new Steel Bessemer desk is 
staunch and rugged to withstand the 
roughest kind of wear. Only the finest 
woods go into the construction of Steel 


sealing p 








— the answer 





fo your 


seats and the finish is exceptionally dur- 
able. Steel seating is designed to seat the 
student in a correct healthful posture. 
Authorities agree that anatomically cor- 
rect seating is necessary to good health. 
Steel seating is made in the furniture cen- 
ter of the world and you will make sure 
of complete satisfaction if your specifica- 
tions include Steel seating. Our planning 
service is at your disposal without obliga- 


* tion to you. Find out about Steel seating. 


Write today. 





STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Arlington Seating Company 

















The Silent Giant 
Champion of them all. 


Arlington Heights 


Illinois 





Wy 
v7 
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An Achievement 
20 Years 


Satisfactory Service 
in the Classrooms of America 


Since 1908 
The Silent Giant 


has stood every test 





HERE’S THE EVIDENCE 


An extreme case from Alabama 





“You may be interested in knowing that after 
several years of service we are highly pleased 
with the Silent Giant Desk. Our School Build- 
ing was flooded with water during the Sep- 
tember storm of 1926, and we thought the 
desks were ruined, but after drying them off, 
we found them to be in perfect condition. 
They look as good as new today and not a 
single defect has shown up in the entire lot.” 








SQUIRES INKWELLS 


Squires No. 59 Squires No. 12 
Boston Inkwell Common Sense Inkwell 


We make the Boston Inkwell with 

three different styles of tops and pa No. =a een ae 

three stvles of glasses, al] inter- hol Tye ie" in 1 3 AF. 

changeable. They fit a 1-27/82 inch ae R + “ = 0 oa 

hole. ye a + ubber Corks furnished as 
Squires No. 14 


: . Squires No. 3 or 
Self-Closing Inkwell Chicago Inkwell 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a 

Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2 inch We furnish a one-lug or a three lug 
hole. It is the best inkwell on the’ glass for this inkwell which fits a 
market. 1-27/82 inch hole. Nickel Plated. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the ‘ollicial 


waste-basket 


In seventy-eight per cent of the schools 
of America, Vul-Cot is standard equip- 
ment ... Solid at sides and bottom, so 
that not even the smallest particles can 
sift through onto the floor ... Made of 
National Vulcanized Fibre—a material 
that is practically indestructible... 
Guaranteed for five full years of service. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A 














VUL-COrT 


-the national wastebasket 
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Now ...These famous 
School Chairs Have |\ | 
an added 


advantage! 


You can secure Tell City Chairs 
equipped with the famous Wittliff 
braces, an added advantage that 
means reduced maintenance costs 
for your school board. We have 
contracted for exclusive use of the 
famous Witliff furniture brace for 
Tell City School Chairs. 


———— i pe eS aan os = i NRT AE TAG TT TAD IN” PISS © hE SPS 





. Tell City Tablet Arm-chair, No. 1634, is all quartered 
Bottom er of chair, show- oak, full box saddle seat, quartered oak or maple 
ing position of Witliff brace. tablet arm. Lower back slat is shaped, and this chair 
Angle-headed bolts run has been designed to give correct posture and comfort 





with posts. 


Maintenance Costs Reduced 


ECAUSE of the added advantage which 

the Witliff brace provides, these chairs 
will help reduce maintenance costs. Even after 
years of hard service there will be no need to 
send these chairs to the work shop for repairs. 
Merely a turn of the wrench, all wabble and 
squeak, due to climatic changes and hard 
usage, is gone. 


Comfort is of Prime Importance 

Tell City chairs are designed so that the stu- 
dent is seated comfortably, with back muscles 
relaxed, shoulders erect, and chest expanded. 


through each leg, firmly 
bracing the entire chair. 
Angle-head bolts are flush 


for the student. 


They actually reduce fatigue and stimulate 
application to studies. 


The seats are made to conform to anatomical 
proportions. The back is properly slanted and 
made with wide cross members, giving correct 
spine support. 


Tell City chairs are pleasant in appearance and 
fit in with the general surroundings. They are 
in use in schools, colleges, and universities 
everywhere. We manufacture a complete line 
of tablet arm, kindergarten, teachers’, and of- 
fice chairs. 


Your inquiries are invited and do not obligate 
you in any way. 


TELL CITY CHAIR CO. 


TELL CITY, INDIANA 
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CRASH! BANG! SMASH! 


Will your folding chairs stand this abuse? Vikings will. 
They have been designed for just such hard service and 
rough handling. Viking Steel Folding Chairs have a 
distinguished service record back of them. When you need 
folding chairs buy the Sturdy-Rigid-Indestructible Vikings. 














CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDINESS ATTRACTIVENESS 
RIGIDITY COMPACTNESS 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY BALANCE 
ECONOMY QUIETNESS 
COMFORT LOW PRICE 





MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


VIKING NO. 500 PEORIA, ILLINOIS VIKING NO. 1000 


RAISED 
PENHOLDER 


“ite wong DUSTLESS 
neavy ovass | WUT ¥ — CRAYONS 


INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS are truly 


(RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WEL. - > Crayons of Character 


INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


9 
INKWELLS THAT LAST! Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


UNDREDS more school 3. Is it quiet? ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 
boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 


standardizing on U. S. creak. Being uniform in strength, every piece of 


4. Is it eco [? A . ‘ 
ees een ee, Sey Gammen ot tee _perciens unt NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
know from experience that this and unusually long life. of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


inkwell costs little, works well, % ‘48 it any special crumbling. 


and outlasts two or more ordi- advantages? 


: Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out i i i i 
nary inkwells. int enh aes oe The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 


The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof pils cannot tinker with it as easily in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
and noiseless. It does not tempt eer eer rere eee ee ideal crayon for the classroom. 
pupils to waste time. a FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 


S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your vith two size wells, one twice larger 


most rigid examination. Check than the other. Write for samples of Your regular school supply dealer 


the answers to these questions: ach so that you can see why it is much can serve you. If not, write direct. 
1. le dt to install? worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
. hy oie dees tn tenes tacks. and determine which size best meets 


2. Will it ft desks? -. ay school. You can get 

. att our desks: nkwells from any school supply y 

Yes, it fits desks of any size. jobber or direct from our factory. Write THE NATIONAL CRAYON Co. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) today for prices and samples. 


West Chester Pa. 
INKWELL COMPANY 


U. S. 
406-20 8. W. 9th STREET DES MOINES, IOWA 
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VITEK ze 


Special 
School Furniture 


Plan from the VITEK Catalog when buying 
steel school furniture. VITEK engineers have 
developed new principles in construction of steel 
chairs and stools with revolutionary results. 
VITEK applies strength to simplicity and qual- 
ity to economy —results made possible by the 
kind of engineering and manufacturing genius 
which never rests satisfied. For sheer worth 
VITEK furniture cannot be surpassed. Years 
from today it will still be like new. 


We invite you to send for the VITEK Catalog. 
Study the variety of designs we offer. Plan the 
optional features that suit your needs best. If 
you do that you will realize how far VITEK 
leads its field. 





Automatic 


: Brunswick 
Adjustable 
Steel Stools Steel Chairs 


An ideal chair for audi- 





Every laboratory, art department, —_torium or lecture room. Can 
mechanical drawing room, etc., should be set separately or at- 
have adjustable stools. Students sit- tached in rows. Oak saddle 
ting too high or too low become fa- seat. Note how stoutly this 


tigued and fail to get the best out of chair is built, yet how sim- 
their work. Simply lift the seat of a ple its design. That is the 
VITEK stool and it remains at the reason for VITEK economy. 
desired height. Small steel balls lock Its curves fit the form and 
each leg. Hard wood or steel, fixed or insure comfort. 

swivel seats. Optional floor contacts. 





Light, Strong, Silent, Steel 


Folding Chairs Flat-folding makes con- Cafeteria 


venient storage. Light 
weight makes easy handling. 
We know of no other seat 
on the market that can com- 
pare with it for comfort, 
strength and economy. Si- 
lent rubber floor contacts 
can be replaced with ordi- 
nary crutch tips when worn. 





value. 





Dept. 101 





Steel Chairs 


Hard wood or steel seat. 
Silent glider floor contacts. 
All joints welded for 
strength. Built to your 
specifications. Three legs or 
four as you wish. May be 
ordered without back. 


Send for the Catalog 


Write at once for the VITEK Catalog giving complete 
details. These advanced designs are exactly what you want. 
Plan from the VITEK Catalog and you get extraordinary 


ViTEK Manuracrurinclo 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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STAN DARD 
WONT] [TIP 


HO 


= there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 

= & 

= be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 

= appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 

= though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 

= pactly. 

= No. 44 Swinging Slat Back ‘ onc 3 oe oe eee 

Th tie tenteces dade Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive The tetding cheie shown shove 
g= throughout our years of expe- styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its ‘8. the pride of the Standard 
= rience as Folding Chair manu- Line. It is very comfortable, 
= facturers have been incorpo- 1t 1 strong, neat in appearance and 
= rated in this model. It folds — nobly whatever the need it is put to. folds very compact. The most 
== perfectly flat, is nontipping and critical buyer will find that the 
= will nobly stand up under se- We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. construction meets his strictest 
== vere use. requirements. 

=: Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote St. Indiana, U. S. A. 
= 
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STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 





That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 
advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
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The BEST way to teach 






eit ow 


HE same exclusive features which 

have earned the recognition of 
the woodworking industry, make 
Wallace Portable Machines ideal 
for school instruction. 


Safety is your first consideration. 
It is the most conspicuous feature 
of Wallace equipment. It is the 
deciding factor in the selection of 
Wallace Machines for commercial 
and instructional uses. 


Size is all-important. Wallace Ma- 
chines are small, compact, designed 
to be moved readily from place to 
place and plugged into any conven- 
ient light socket. It is possible for 
man or boy to stand in a natural 
position with both feet firmly on 
the floor—no leaning off balance to 


woodworking e 


Wallace-equipped manual training department 
of the Edgar Allen Poe Junior High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


40,000 Wallace Machines are used in 
schools and commercial woodworking 
shops. 
reach dangerously across a wide 

table. 

As for performance—Wallace Ma- 
chines will do anything and every- 
thing that big, cumbersome, awk- 
ward machines will do. They can 
be installed and operated at small 
cost. Each machine is individually 
operated from its own motor, with- 
out expense of power shafts, belt- 
ing and special foundations. 

The best way to teach woodworking 
is with equipment of this character. 
Write for complete illustrated lit- 
erature. 






J.D. WALLACE & CO. 
152 S. California Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





2814-2842 West 26th St., 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





pa an AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
| arg No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, IIl. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 


























For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 
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Combination 
Adjustable Desk 


Rowles 


Sanford 
Invincible Desk . Model X 





There is no distracting 
noise when the 


IDEAL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


is used. 


aa 








Try the quiet feature with 
a sample—send the coupon. 





Clarin Mfg. Co., 2446 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
and seat as checked. 


OC) Brown (walnut) 1) Battleship Gray 1) Wood Seat 
[1] Maroon (mahogany) [] Olive Green C] Leatherette Seat 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- ) 

cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and 

will not mar the finest floor nor damage the | 

most delicate floor covering. | 
| 
| 


We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps 
are furnished in standard sizes 
with capacities ranging from 4 to 
400 g.p.m. of water and 3 to 171 
cu. ft. per min. of air for serving 
up to 300,000 sq. ft. equivalent 
direct radiation. 


a characteristic of Jennings Pumps 


With no prodding or urging—no attention other than occa- 
sional lubrication and packing—the Jennings Vacuuin Heat- 
ing Pump keeps the school heating system always obedient 
and efficient in operation. Completely automatic, it acts with- 
out prompting even under unusual conditions caused by sud- 
den changes in outdoor temperatures. 


Two separate pumping units are combined in a single casing 
in the Jennings Pump. Air and vapor—about four-fifths of 
the entire volume the pump must remove—are handled by one 
unit and discharged to the atmosphere against no back pres- 
sure. Water—the remaining fifth—is handled by the other 
unit and is all that is pumped against boiler pressure. The 
complete removal of air and condensation from return lines 
and radiators is thus made a certainty. 


Write for Bulletin 85. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 1 WILSON ROAD. SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 


RETURN LINE AND 
AIR LINE VACUUM 
HEATING PUMPS... 
CONDENSATION 
PUMPS ... COMPRES- 
SORS AND VACUUM 
PUMPS FOR AIR AND 
GASES .. . STAND- 
ARD AND SUCTION 
CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMPS ... MARINE 
PUMPS ... SEWAGE 
EJECTORS ... SUMP 
PUMPS...FLAT BOX 
PUMPS ... HOUSE 


SERVICE PUMPS. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE 





STANDARD 2 wire AUTOMATIC RESETTING 
CLOCK SYSTEM 
OPERATES WITHOUT BATTERY 


AN ELECTRICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Combines the unexcelled features of the well 
known “Standard” electric clocks with a power 
supply direct from the lighting lines, and a posi- 
tive automatic resetting attachment operating in 
case of current failure. 

The simplest and most effective time equipment 
ever devised. The final crystallization of nearly 
half a century’s experience in the manufacture 
and installation of reliable time service for 





schools, colleges and similar buildings. 


Modern scientific development and long years of 
careful research have made this wonderful new 
time service possible. 
Be sure to have your architect specify the 
“Standard” Automatic Resetting Clock System 
in your next building. 


We will gladly furnish specifications or other 
data upon request. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, Durham, North Carolina 
Horace Trumbauer, Architect, Philadelphia 


To Be Completely Equipped with 
Standard Electric Time Automatic Resetting System 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 


204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

2 East Redwood St., Baltimore 

625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 

10 High St., Boston 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
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83 South High St., Columbus 

716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn Street, Denver 

806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit 

Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


50 Church Street, New York City 
1612 Market St., Philadelphia 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
65-1st Street, Portland, Ore. 

690 Market St., San Francisco 
148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle 

110 S. Cedar St. Spokane 
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Small-Town Essays 


Gathered from the Experience of Western and Eastern Schoolmen 


ON GRADUATION 

Mr. Lasater, the former superintendent of this 
district had come in on the noon train. He was 
met by all the students of the high school who 
did not have examinations to write, and was 
given a splendid ovation. All day our Miss Jones 
had worked with her committee on decorations 
to tidy up the local theater. By evening it was 
hung with colored crepe paper, with spangles 
and festoons. A carpet was put down on the 
stage. There was a speaker’s stand, and to the 
right and the left of the half-moon-shaped row 
of chairs there were pedestals with vases and 
flowers. 

People came from far and near. By eight 
o’clock the theate? was packed. The seniors in 
gray caps and gowns marched with slow steps to 
the stage. The members of the junior class held 
flower arches over them as they passed forward. 
The orchestra played soft music. The crowd was 
hushed. 

For two hours Mr. Lasater spoke. He recalled 
the twelve years he had spent among these peo- 
ple. He dwelt upon human character as an expo- 
nent of human happiness; on the satisfaction of 
work well done. An inspiring message. 

Mr. Morgan, the chairman of the board, ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage. He had, he con- 
fessed, forgotten his spectacles and might have 
difficulty in reading the names on the diplomas. 
Someone in the crowd offered a pair, but the 
offer was declined. For a few moments our chair- 
man. spoke. He compared the schools of today 
with the humble beginnings of an earlier day 
when he was a teacher. He drew from a memory 
of several decades and proposed some guideposts 
to mark the hardships and the accomplishments 
which lay ahead of the graduates. 

While the orchestra was playing and the crowd 
had flocked to the stage to shake hands with the 
graduates, a woman touched me on the arm. “I’m 
Mrs. Blank,” she said. “Wasn’t it fine? I was so 
glad when I heard that Mr. Lasater was to come 
back for graduation. T always like to hear Mr. 
Morgan. There is so much truth to what he says, 
—if we'd only live up to it.” 

She turned to a little boy dressed in blue 
knickers whose hand was suspended in her own. 
“You'll have to study hard, Henry, and then you 
can graduate just like that,” she said. 

But on the way home with a neighbor, who 
shall be nameless in this story I got another ver- 
sion. 

“Your ceremony of graduation is fine, Profes- 
sor,” this man told me. “It dramatizes your 
school. It visualizes what is essentially an in- 
visible process. It is hard for anyone to see the 
results in a school system, and the graduates 
sitting there in front fill this need of visible out- 
put. 

“But when that is all said, what is the effect 
upon your graduates? A high school education is 
only a good start toward an education. If these 
youngsters are to get anywhere in this world, 
they must continue to study. Yet for a week vou 
have emphasized the delusion that the day of 
pencil and tablet and books is over.” 
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ON PROGRESSIVE MEN 

There used to be a man who worked in this 
region who was known to be a progressive figure. 
Some said that he should have been in a com- 
munity of great wealth so that he could organize 
a sort of experimental school to try out his ideas. 
As it was, his distriet was poor. His innovations 
were sometimes too costly. He was constantly 
hampered by a lack of money. He was criticised 
for extravagance, . 

But the missionary spirit was too strong in 
him to be suppressed. His personality was win- 
some, He was able to pursue his course although 
he won the name of being a great fighter. This 
tighting of his, I believe, was quite incidental. 
He only waged a petty war in his district be- 
cause of the missionary spirit noted above. But 
he got a reputation, and with it came the oppor- 
tunity to another position in a district back east, 
immeasurably larger that his own. 

Some of the school men of this state met him 
four vears afterward. The report they brought 
was that he had lost his combativeness. His voice 
had become soft and he often referred to his 
earlier work with something like good natured 
tolerance, as though he had learned better. Those 
who met him told us that he had been fattened 
and tamed. 

This cynicism was accepted. Yet IT do not think 
it is true that our one-time friend had lost his 
missionary spirit or his liking for new things. 
We had only been put in a position to see affairs 
of a different size. 

It is one thing to contemplate putting in a new 
set of books which may be a slight improvement 
over the old, if the change involves only a few 
dollars. But when a change ealls for thousands 
the matter is viewed in a different light. Like- 
wise one new member of the high-school staff is 
not a revolutionary improvement, but in a big 
svstem where a new department would entail the 
addition of a dozen members, the superintendent 
must hesitate before he recommends such a 
change of policy. 

For this reason we shall never, perhaps, look 
to our larger units for the pioneering spirit 
which leads to untried paths. Such schools are 
more likely to wait until new methods are pro- 
jected in the laboratory of a smaller unit and 
their value proved beyond possible doubt. The 
smaller and comparatively more wealthy dis- 
tricts must shoulder the burden of trial and 
error, and this service is one of the very few 
justifications for having districts which are at 
the same time small and wealthy. 


Our friend had realized that he could never 
argue his board in the city out of a thousand dol- 
lars as easily as he could once get a hundred dol- 
lar appropriation from the school in the village 
he had left behind. He was, and still is, as much 
of a progressive as he is allowed to be. The pity 
is that he could not have been elected to a small 
but wealthy district which would allow his flair 
for experiment full sway. Under those conditions 
he would have become a veritable beacon light 
in the profession, 
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ON GOOD BUILDERS 

There used to be a lonely country schoolhouse 
up the Kickapoo, which was built many years be- 
fore I was born. At the time I saw it the front 
porch had rotted away, the roof leaked, pieces of 
plaster had come down, and severe storms had 
raised the building off the stone foundation. 
People marveled that the thing continued to 
stand. My father told me that he had built that 
schoolhouse as one of his first building ventures, 
At the time he told me this, workmen were 
patching up the place so it could be used another 
year. 

I visited Wisconsin a few years ago, when my 
father died. The day after the funeral I walked 
with a cousin up past the site of the old school- 
house. The thing was half demolished. The au- 
thorities of the district had found it too much 
out of date for further use. Carpenters with ham- 
mer and chintze bars were demolishing it for 
something better. 

As the two of us approached, we heard one 
carpenter call to his fellow. He pointed out the 
design of the timbers which he had just un- 
covered. For a moment they talked together 
about workmanship which would mortise and 
brace a structure together with such care. The 
technical terms which they used have escaped 
me, but I gathered from their talk that they had 
discovered the hidden strength which had kept 
the building standing through the stresses of 
rain and wind and time. 

I shall never forget that tribute. My hope is 
that some time, when I shall have accomplished 
my day, something which I do will give masters 
of my eraft a reason to pause and speak of the 
faithful workmanship of my service. 


ON HABIT 

There was once a schoolmaster who grew dis- 
contented with the restrictions which society im- 
poses upon his profession. He brooded upon this 
for a matter of months. To some of us who knew 
him best, he confided that he doubted whether 
any of it was worthwhile. He would rail at the 
hypocrisy of respectable people, as though re- 
spectability and hypocrisy were the same. 

For a year this man withdrew from teaching. 
He took up a different calling in a distant city 
and we did not hear from him for many months. 
Then he got the place left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the superintendent at Valley Forks, and 
there he still is. 

When I saw him last year he told me of his 
experiences. Unlike many teachers who withdrew 
from teaching he found that he had a natural 
aptitude for business. He prospered. 

And for a year he broke every restriction that 
teaching had imposed upon him. He gathered 
nightly with some of the gay set down town. 
Cabarets from the Pier Station to the west end 
of Market Street got to know him well. His 
carryings-on can be left to the imagination. And 
then at the end of the year he threw down his 
profitable business and his nighthawking and 
got him another place in the teaching profession. 


He liked teaching better. 
(Concluded on Page 147) 
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Procedures in the Preparation of the Pittsburgh Salary Schedule 


Quincy Alvin W. Rohrbach, Professor of History and Principles of Education, University of Pittsburgh; 
Assistant Research Director, Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I. The Need for an Investigation of 
Teachers’ Salaries 

The teachers’ association of the public schools 
in the city, by means of funds raised through the 
yoluntary contributions of its members, financed 
a study of the economie position of a teacher in 
Pittsburgh. The study was made by two univer- 
sity professors of economics, and at its comple- 
tion was presented to the board of education. 
In addition to this study, a committee on sal- 
aries in the teachers’ association collected data 
on salary schedules, but not actual salary pay- 
ments, in other cities throughout the country. 
These data were likewise presented to the board 
of edueation. The situation which had arisen 
called for action on the part of the school author- 
ities. But, any action which might be taken, had 
to be substantiated by reliable and exhaustive 
data in order that it could be justified if ques- 
tioned by the taxpayer. The collection and 
analysis of the needed data by the superintend- 
ent could be questioned either by the teachers or 
the taxpayers on the grounds of bias of one type 
or another. Consequently, after a careful consid- 
eration of the issue, it was decided to invite a 
committee of citizens who were representative 
leaders of the commercial, industrial, and profes- 
sional activities of the city to review the situa- 
{ion and to conduct such studies as might be 
necessary. 

II. The Citizens’ Committee 

The personnel of the citizens’ committee 
which was a lay body of 42 members was 
rather unique. In the group were six bank presi- 
dents, the editor of a newspaper, attorneys, certi- 
fied publie accounts, sixteen corporation presi- 
dents, a university chancellor, the president of 
an institute of technology, and other men and 
women of affairs. At its first meeting the com- 
mittee selected an attorney, the president of the 
largest public utilities company in western 
Pennsylvania, as the chairman. The secretary to 
the committee was a successful journalist who 
has subsequently been appointed as the director 
of a foundation. An executive committee of 
seven menibers, with the chairman and the secre- 
tary as ex officio member, was formed for the 
prompt disposal of incidental matters. The gen- 
eral committee then selected a research director 
and assistant research director to formulate a 
policy of action, and to submit the budget which 
such a program would require. It was agreed that 
meetings of one hour’s duration between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon be held as fre- 
quently as was deemed necessary by the research 
directors and the executive committee. In prac- 
tice the meetings of the general committee were 
held frequently during the first six months and 
at greater intervals of time as the study pro- 
gressed, 

III. The Program of the Research Staff 

The research directors agreed that the Pitts- 
burgh School Survey Commission should be in- 
vited to become the advisory committee. The 
commission personnel consisted of a former state 
commissioner of education, now the president of 
a corporation, the dean of a school of education, 
and the superintendent of a city comparable to 
Pittshurgh. In addition to the advisory commit- 
tee it seemed expedient because of the nature of 
the problem to retain five consultants. The per- 
sonnel of the consultants included a statistician, 
on actuary, a professor of education, the director 
of the research bureau of the National Education 
Association, and the manager of a tabulating 
machine company. The research directors accord- 
ingly recommended the foregoing personnel to 
the general committee for the survey staff to 
study the provisions of salary schedules, salary 
payments, and the relative merits of salary pro- 
cedures in Pittsburgh and in eighteen other 





cities of similar size in the United States. The 
proposed budgetary requirements indicated that 
the cost depended upon possible difficulties which 
might be encountered, but the limits fell within 
the range of twelve to fifteen thousand dollars. 
Both the staff recommendations and the budget 
were approved and the investigation was in- 
itiated. 


IV. Bulletins for the Information of the 
General Committee 
The citizens’ committee being a lay committee 
desired accurate information about teachers’ 
salaries to guide them in their thinking about 
the problems which would be considered. The re- 
search staff accordingly prepared and issued 
fifteen bulletins during the first six months of 
the study. The bulletins were printed in the 
printshop of one of the city’s vocational schools 
and were sent to each member of the general 
committee for study. The following bulletins 
were issued: 
1. The single salary schedule 
2. The salary schedules of Pittsburgh and 
eighteen selected cities 
Salary increments 
The personnel of the Pittsburgh schools—sex, 
age, marital status, and dependency 
The personnel of the Pittsburgh schools— 
certification 
Training in relation to salaries paid 
Services performed and salaries paid 
8. The rewarding of superior teachers 
9. The cost of living and teachers’ salaries in 
Pittsburgh 
10. Salary payments in Pittsburgh compared 
with eighteen other cities 
11. Tenure 
12. Living costs in eighteen cities 
13. The teaching load 
14. Public-school expenditures in Pittsburgh 
15. Pittsburgh school revenues. 


The data for the foregoing bulletins were col- 
lected directly by the research staff in the cities 
studied. Personal data about the Pittsburgh 
teachers were collected by a carefully prepared 
schedule of questions and were checked for val- 
idity in the records of the system. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the replies of the teachers were 
usable. This high percentage is explained by the 
confidence which the procedure in the investiga- 
tion solicited. Fair dealings was the principle of 
etiicieney which was kept in mind in the formu- 
lation of every procedure. 
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All data were mechanically tabulated and 
counted. The use of a large number of simple 
tables, charts, and graphs proved highly effec- 
tive in conveying the basic facts and the prin- 
ciples involved to the general committee. All 
charts made were 18 in. by 24 in. This item was 
significant for two reasons—enabling their ready 
reduction for plate purposes and also being 
usable for conference purposes at the meeting of 
the general committee. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Without question the 
Pittsburgh teachers’ salary schedule represents 
the most interesting, constructive bit of school 
administrative work of the year 1929. School 
boards in small as well as large cities will find 
in the schedule a salary program which can be 
defended from every standpoint. The accompany- 
ing papers, if read together, constitute both an 
explanation and an appraisal that will be found 
illuminating and helpful. 
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V. Principles for Schedule Construction Yielded 
by the Procedures Employed 

Principle A. Rewards for Superior Service. 

The committee was of the unanimous opinion that 
such salary schedules as were proposed should lay 
the basis for giving definite rewards to those teach- 
ers who are rendering superior service in the schools 
of our city. The committee was not unmindful of 
the difficulties that are in store when attempts are 
made to reward teachers on such a principle of 
salary payment. But, it was also fully aware that, 
even though occasional injustices may occur in the 
administration of a plan for rewarding superior 
teachers, they are of minor significance when con- 
trasted with those very grave injustices that exist 
in the present schedules whereby glaring over-pay- 
ments are made to inferior and mediocre teachers 
at the expense of teachers who are rendering con- 
spicuously able and high-grade service throughout 
the school system. 

With this recommendation of the citizens’ 
committee there was agreement both on the part 
of the board of education and the teachers as in- 
dicated by these excerpts. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any think- 
ing person that in the long run it would pay to 
reward teachers generously. This is particularly 
true of the teacher who makes her calling her life’s 
work. 

It is the unusual and exceptionally able teacher 
in this group who specially merits financial reward 
that she has never received, and never will receive, 
under the plan of annual increments in salary ob- 
taining in Pittsburgh and throughout the country. 
If a workable plan could be devised to suitably rec- 
ognize this type of teacher with a salary more 
nearly commensurate with her service to the com- 
munity, it would be a distinct achievement in 
public-school administration.—Remarks by the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education, November 6, 1926. 


It may be true that these salaries are not yet as 
high as they should be. They are certainly not 
equitable, and never will be, unless a system can 
be devised whereby the individual teacher is paid 
according to the type of service she renders.— 
Remarks by the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, November 6, 1926. 


We believe that the term teacher merit is to be 
defined as outstanding success in realizing the aims 
of education in terms of pupil achievement, and we 
believe that noncontributing abilities which lie out- 
side of the field of teaching should not be _ rec- 
ognized as teacher merit. 


We recognize that teachers vary in efficiency, and 
that it is just and desirable that they should be 
rewarded in salary according to the service which 
they render. 


“We believe that recognition of the merit prin- 
ciple in salary is necessary for the sound financing 
of any salary schedule which may be adopted.’— 
From the Report of the Merit Committee, Pitts- 
burgh Teachers’ Association. 


Principle B. Salaries should meet Living 
Costs. 


Salary adjustments should be made so that as 
far as possible every teacher in the school system 
will receive a salary sufficient to afford a standard 
of living in keeping with the needs and the demands 
of the teaching profession. In the light of this prin- 
ciple, flat increases, totaling approximately a 
quarter of a million dollars additional per year, 
were recommended for the teachers on the elemen- 
tary schedule. It is they who are the lowest paid 
teachers in the system. Their fiscal status presents 
the most unfavorable condition considered in terms 
of living costs, and their present salary schedule is 
the farthest out of line when compared with 
elementary teachers’ salaries in other leading cities. 


Principle C. Superior Personnel in Principal- 
ships. 


The Committee was of the firm and deep convic- 
tion that in the proper operation of salary sched- 
ules lies the possibility of obtaining better and 
superior teaching in the public schools. To gain 
this high objective however, the schools must have 
forceful and intelligent leadership. In short, su- 
perior teaching is predicated upon superior leader- 
ship. The committee, therefore, placed great stress 
upon having strong outstanding principals. Thus, it 
recommended such salary changes for principals as 
will attract and hold the highest types of persons, 
with outstanding educational and teaching leader- 
ship. 

Principle D. Taxation. 

This principle deals with the problem of taxation. 
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The foregoing policies which the Committee felt 
were both sound and desirable have but one limita- 
tion; namely, the amount of additional tax burden 
that can be reasonably carried for the establish- 
ment of the foregoing principles. The committee 
appreciated the need for higher salaries for teach- 
ers, but it also recognized its definite responsibility 
to the taxpayers. These two issues were constantly 
before the committee in its work. It realized that 
the finest contribution that could be made to the 
citizens of Pittsburgh would be to provide an efti- 
cient teaching corps for the public schools. The 
dominant thought in its proceedings has been the 
hope that it might be possible to construct such 
salary schedules as would bring into the school 
system the best teaching ability obtainable. 

On the other hand, the committee realized that 
the taxpayers must pay the bill for salary increases. 
The committee was aware that there is an increas- 
ing trend in educational costs in Pittsburgh, as well 
as elsewhere, and that besides the increases in 
salaries herein proposed, the committee fully real- 
ized that other increasing school expenditures will 
become necessary as time passes, due to the growth 
in school population and necessary extension of the 
system. Even at this time expenditures are in excess 
of funds obtainable from an 114 mill tax-levy. 

In attempting to be fair both to the teachers and 
to the taxpayers alike, the committee believed that, 
in the light of all the facts, salary increases reach- 
ing approximately 9 per cent annually in six years, 
and the necessary additional taxation that such in- 
creases would entail, (three-quarters of a million 
dollars, or three-fourths of a mill increase in taxes 
at present assessed valuation), constitute an equit- 
able adjustment of the problem. 

In distributing this amount the committee has 
attempted to allocate it among the different classes 
of teachers so that it will meet their needs fairly, 
and at the same time obtain for the city of Pitts- 
burgh the best teaching force possible. 

VI. The Application of the Principles to the 

Making of a Schedule 

The personnel of the school system have been 
arranged in the past into seven groupings for 
salary payments. The committee decided that it 

ras not within its province to change the exist- 
ing classification. It held that the reclassification 
of teachers is an administrative function which 
obviously must remain with the superintendent 
of schools and his staff. 

For each of the seven schedules the committee 
recommended a definite minimum and automatic 
maximum. Beyond each automatic maximum 
five levels of merits were established, on the basis 
of superior teaching and additional training, for 
which there are higher salary rewards. Each 
higher level is to be filled by selections from the 
next lower level. This establishes a continuous 
and progressive selection in the determination of 
those who are eligible for the higher classifica- 
tions. Quantitatively considered the five levels 
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Summary of Maximum Additional Costs 





Item Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 5th Year 6th Year 
Sehedule A............ $240,000.00 $348,000.00 $420,000.00 $463,200.00 $484,800.00 $492,000.00 
Schedule oe 50,750.00 61,250.00 68,450.00 72,050.00 73,250.00 73,250.00 
Schedule 45,900.00 76,500.00 94,860.00 104,040.00 107,000.00 107,100.00 
Principals  ........:.. 29,500.00 39,925.00 51,187.50 51,187.50 51,187.50 51,187.50 


Personnel 


Department .......... 35,000.00 35,000.00 


TOCAL sicissasss $401,150.00 $560,675.00 





above the automatic maximum will provide for 
45 per cent of the teachers in each one of the 
seven groupings. This percentage is far in excess 
of the number of teachers now eligible, on the 
basis of the length of tenure in Pittsburgh, or in 
the other cities studied. It would be manifestly 
impossible within the scope of a single article to 
reiterate all the specific recommendations of the 
committee pertaining to each of the seven salary 
groupings. 

VII. Recommended Plan for the Administration 

of the Salary Schedules 

The committee recommended the appointment 
of another associate superintendent of schools 
to be assigned by the superintendent of schools 
and to have charge of personnel. Furthermore he 
should be appointed by the board of education 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent. 
Naturally, he must be one who has a thorough- 
going knowledge of the teaching process and 
supervision; as well as one who has achieved an 
enviable record as a very superior educational 
administrator. 

Some of the more important duties to be as- 
signed by the superintendent of schools to the 
associate superintendent of schools in charge of 
personnel would no doubt be: 

1. To develop an organization and the necessary 
technique for the purpose of determining where, 
and by whom superior service is being rendered, so 
that the provisions for rewarding conspicuously 
high-grade service as provided in the various sched- 
ules can become operative. 

2. To use his organization in cooperation with 
other administrative departments, and with super- 
visors and principals, for the early development of 
superior teaching during the automatic increment 
years of the teacher’s experience. 

3. To make specific recommendations for the 
advancement of such personnel who are rendering 
superior service and who have met the necessary 
requirements, to the salary levels provided in the 
schedules. 

4. To give direction to the training of teachers 
and principals in service who aspire to qualify for 
the superior-service-salary levels. Such direction 
necessarily must include both the nature of the 
training pursued, and the amount of such training 
as a teacher may be permitted to carry at any one 


35,000.00 


$669,497.50 


35,000.00 


$725,477.50 


35,000.00 


$751,337.50 


35,000.00 
$758,537.50 


time. This provision will properly tend to protect 
the health of the teacher and to prevent a lower. 
ing of the quality of classroom instruction. 

5+. To develop a program for the selection of new 
teachers brought into the school system. The per- 
sonnel department should stimulate the enlistment 
of the finest of recruits to the teaching service. 

6. To recommend to the superintendent of schools 
the transfer, demotion, or dismissal of personnel 
whose services are manifestly unsatisfactory. 

7. To develop under the direction of the super- 
intendent of schools a program in connection with 
the Frick Training School for the proper selection 
of high-school graduates for elementary teaching 
and to assume jointly with the Frick Training 
School and the Department of Curriculum Study 
the improvement of the curriculum of that institu- 
tion. The committee further recommends that as 
soon as practicable the Frick Training School course 
be extended to four years. 

8. To act as a clearing house for adjusting per- 
sonnel complaints arising from the teaching and 
administrative forces. 

9%. To develop and operate a system of personnel 
records for the entire school system which will be 
cumulative and comprehensive. 

10. To cooperate with the fiscal officers of the 
school system in order to make such adjustments 
in the organization of personnel as are necessary to 
meet budgetary requirements. 


VIII. The Cost of the Recommended 
Schedules 


The additional costs entailed by the recom- 
mendations of the committee are set forth in the 
following table and when all the proposals are 
fully operative can be met by a three-fourths’ 
mill additional tax, 


IX. Adoption and Legislation 

The recommendations of the citizens’ commit- 
tee were adopted by the Pittsburgh teachers’ 
association and by the board of education. The 
necessary legislation has passed the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and the proposals will become 
operative January 1, 1930. At the last meeting 
of the board of education, Dr. Samuel E. Weber, 
Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, West 
Virginia, was appointed associate superintendent 
of schools in Pittsburgh, to assume charge of the 
department of personnel provided for in the 
recomendations. 


The Pittsburgh Schedule: An Appraisal 


Sturgis Brown Davis, Professor of Educational Administration, University of Pittsburgh 


Elsewhere in this issue is given an account of 
the steps taken in the development of the new 
salary schedule for the teachers of the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In its development 
there were considered the equities of four groups 
of persons who would be vitally affected by the 
schedule whatever it might be. These groups 
were: the taxpayers, the children, the teachers, 
and the executive force of the board of educa- 
tion. 

How do the provisions of this schedule appear 
to a student of education who was in no way con- 
nected with the formulation of the schedule; who 
is not a resident within the school district; and 
who has no connection with the city schools ex- 
cept friendly professional relations with the 
teaching body and administrative force? Is the 
board of education to be commended for adopt- 
ing the best schedule possible for the time being, 
or was the whole procedure one of expediency 
and compromise? 

In general the board of education deserves the 
congratulations and hearty support of all friends 
of public education. The schedule itself is not so 
praiseworthy as is the method by which it was 


derived, and the criteria set up for its operation. 
It required patience, courage, and careful con- 
sideration of all concerned to bring forth this 
schedule. It was expensive also to gather the evi- 
dence needed for rational action. But no city 
known to the writer has ever put forth such a 
constructive program for paying teachers’ sala- 
ries. The program is a challenge to other cities 
who continue to reward teachers on traditional 
lines which have been repeatedly questioned. 

As will be indicated later, the writer is not in 
aecord with the schedule and its provisions as a 
permanent feature. At best it is but a step in the 
right direction. With the evidence at hand the 
adopted schedule seemed to be the best way of 
meeting the insistent demand of the teachers for 
higher salaries. If the open attitude of mind con- 
tinues as it did in the formulation of the sched- 
ule, it is the judgment of the writer that the 
present program for rewarding teachers will be 
rapidly and decidedly changed. In certain details 
the program is arbitrary and impossible of execu- 
tion under the present scheme of education in 
Pittsburgh. The four groups of individuals con- 
sidered by the board will be discussed separately 


in the light of fairness and present tendencies in 
education, 
First, the Children 

The first group to be considered is the chil- 
dren. For their welfare the schools are estab- 
lished and conducted. Teachers, executive 
officers, and taxpayers are not entitled to any 
consideration until schools are established and 
in action. Under our form of government chil- 
dren have inherent rights to the benefits of 
education. Teachers have no inherent rights 
to demand any position or any type of salary ex- 
cept after legal employment. The courts have 
repeatedly declared that boards of education may 
retuse to employ or re-employ any or all teachers 
without stating any reason whatsoever. This pro- 
vision is made to protect the rights of children. 
Have they been benefited by this new salary 
schedule? 

Yes, they have been benefited most of all. It is 
well. The higher salaries will attract and retain 
the superior teachers, The best teachers to be had 
are poor enough indeed in comparison with the 
potential powers of children. The children will 
benefit again because merit in teaching is the 
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yery crux of the new salary schedule. In the 
future teachers will be admitted, retained, and 
advanced largely upon the basis of merit. The 
director of the personnel division will assist in 
formulating the curricula and conduct of the 
city teachers’ training school. He will also guide 
teachers in service in the course which they take 
in summer schools and extension classes. The 
higher levels of salary are reserved for only those 
who have completed requirements for advanced 
degrees at accredited institutions of higher 
learning. The children of Pittsburgh are to have 
highly trained teachers. This process of school- 
ing for teachers will work to the advantage of 
children in another way. Only the fittest will 
survive. Only those who retain the openminded- 
ness of children and who sympathize with them 
in their mental struggles can ever hope to bene- 
fit by the new schedule. 

The children are to benefit in a way probably 
not considered by the citizens’ committee. A sit- 
uation is set up which will compel drastic modi- 
fications of the present formalities of the school- 
room. The details of this idea will be treated un- 
der another heading. But children are bound to 
be recognized as individuals in a merit system 
of teaching. Our present plan of making classes 
the unit of instruction is untenable. It is but a 
mistaken economic makeshift. 


Finally, the children are to be benefited by 
superior leadership under the designation of 
principals of buildings. Under the present 
schedule there is a definite incentive for a prin- 
cipal to remain in what are generally considered 
undesirable locations. No longer will seniority, 
disciplinary skill, and a fondness for attending 
to details be criteria for entering or retaining a 
principalship. Scholarship, professional training, 
and leadership will be the criteria for principal- 
ship. The salary possible for principalships com- 
pares favorably with that of the superintendent 
in small cities, or of professors in the larger in- 
stitutions. The schedule provides for principals 
who have the vision to rise above petty details 
and can devote their energies to study and re- 
search through the activities of teachers. On the 
surface this feature of the schedule looks good. 
Presumably we shall have to move along this 
line in progressing, but as will be shown later 
this part of the schedule is only an expedient. 
However, it is in the interest of children, and we 
ean afford to cope with any measure for their 
sake, 

The Schedule and the Taxpayers 

Is the taxpayer treated fairly in this new 
schedule? Ostensibly, ves. The number who may 
participate in the new schedule at the higher 
levels is so keyed that the tax rate will in all 
probability never become burdensome. If this 
provision were to be retained indefinitely, how- 
ever, taxpayers would get here as elsewhere just 
what they pay for. Taxpayers want better 
schools; they are sending more pupils to schools 
annually; more is being asked of teachers in the 
instruction of exceptional children. This latter 
situation exacts more from teachers, hence better 
preparation from superior young people. Tax- 
payers are only fooling themselves by setting up 
hard and fast lines arbitrarily for the payment 
of expert services eagerly desired. It is true 
Statistically that thus far only about 45 per cent 
of all teachers have availed themselves of the op- 
portunities to advance to higher salary levels. It 
is also true that a salary schedule of indefinite 
scale might tend to bankrupt our present taxing 
resources. But, in setting the arbitrary limits 
which it did, the citizens’ committee ignored the 
very type of psychology which it was supposed 
to utilize by a salary schedule. Such arbitrarily 
chosen limits violate our democratic conceptions. 
A better plan would have been to protect the tax- 
payer by setting higher objectives for teachers 
to reach, The effect would probably be the same 
in the long run for the taxpayers and would pre- 
Serve our cherished ideal of equal opportunity 
ior all. Setting a limit of three per cent as the 
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MR. S. E. WEBER 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. S. E. Weber, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Charleston, W. Va., on April 4 was elected associate su- 
perintendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., with a salary of 
$10,000 per annum. Mr. Weber enters upon his new work 
on June 1. 

Mr. Weber is a graduate of the Lock Haven, Pa., Norm-] 
School, Lafayette College, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and completed a summer course at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1919. His educational career began in the 
district schools of Pennsylvania. Later he became state 
inspector of high schools in Louisiana, professor of sec- 
ondary education in the Louisiana University Summer Ses- 
sion, dean of the School of Liberal Arts, and professor of 
education and director of the summer session for teachers 
at the Pennsylvania State College. In 1914 he was elected 
superintendent of schools at Scranton, Pa., where he re- 
mained until 1922, when he became superintendent of 
schools at Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. Weber is the author of a number of publications on 
school subjects and is a frequent contributor to the edu- 
cational periodicals of the day. 
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maximum number who may ever participate in 
the highest level is to confess a fear that a large 
number might attain the standards of merit 
which the committee set. Supposing that a larger 
number of teachers than usual do attain the 
standards set up, have not taxpayers received all 
they asked for? 

If the standards set up were of the right kind, 
they would be self-compensating. Superior edu- 
cation creates more wealth by increasing the 
values placed on both material and immaterial 
things. For example, the writer knows of a man 
who was employed at a meager salary to teach 
instrumental music in the publie schools of a 
small city. Through classroom instruction he de- 
yeloped a desire in pupils to learn orchestral in- 
struments. He then set up a musi¢ store and 
profited by the sales of instruments. In conneec- 
tion with the music store he started a music stu- 
dio and profited further by private lessons given 
to advaneed students. Later the board of eduea- 
tion saw its own shortsightedness and financed 
the whole enterprise through public taxation at 
less per capita cost and enlarged opportunities 
to children. Ideas make wealth. Coal was used 
for roadmaking until its possibilities were 
known. Vocational education in Europe has 
meant national prosperity. It pays for itself; it 
creates tastes, and develops skill to satisfy the 
newly acquired desires. We need to take account 
ot these observations and apply them to edu- 
cating future generations as to the proper use of 
the leisure time. This leisure time is rapidly ac- 
cumulating through the increased use of labor- 
saving machinery and new conveniences. Never 
before have we so needed greatly superior teach- 
ers of the cultured subjects. We have done well 
in our command of material things; we have 
much vet to do, however, in commanding our- 
selves. We tend to earn and then live as we 


spend. The older civilizations find their highest 


enjoyment in creative work. 

No, the taxpayers of Pittsburgh are not treated 
fairly by the new schedule. It is only an ex- 
pedient. We need to reckon with the future in 
educational provisions. Temporary measures 
only prolong the values which education seeks 
to derive. 

Fairness to the Teachers? 

Are the teachers treated fairly by the new 

schedule? In these ways they are. They are going 
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to be saved from their own inertia; and saved 
from continuing in situations which have be- 
come archaic. They are being treated fairly in 
that a living wage is assured. They are likewise 
treated fairly by being offered incentives to im- 
prove their scholarship and professional outlook. 


Salary schedules in the past have been the re- - 


sult of unconscious bargaining, tradition, and 
sentimental notions. Inevitably some teachers 
were thus underpaid, others overpaid. What else 
could be expected but annual turnover in the 
teaching body and a shifting about from within? 
We have set up certain standards of certification, 
experience, and academic degrees. We have be- 
lieved that these qualifications had much to do 
with merit in teaching. As a matter of fact they 
are only the best working assumptions we could 
iormulate. The Pittsburgh schedule retains these 
criteria. If they are used for entrants into the 
system, they probably have some value as bar- 
riers to keep out undesirables. 

But, the schedule also provides for a merit 
system in teaching. This is the challenge in the 
new schedule. It is the fairest part to teachers of 
the whole scheme. Regardless of age or previous 
training, teachers now have an opportunity to 
show what merit they possess in bringing about 
desirable mental changes in children. This last 
point. is the real purpose of the school. It is the 
critical point in judging the merit of a teacher. 
It is the criterion that is fair to children, tax- 
payers, teachers, and executive officers. The prin- 
ciple is sound. The execution of it, however, is 
absurdly unfair to teachers under our present 
system of mass education. It has been tried re- 
peatedly without success. We can not now recog- 
nize merit when we see it because we do not know 
what to look for. , 


But the situation is not all hopeless. Never 
before in this history of education were we so 
well prepared to undertake such a difficult prob- 
lem. We have become happily conscious of our 
situation. We can set up objectives in as detailed 
a manner as we like by concensus until better 
determined. We can find out by patient inquiry 
what is the mental condition of our pupils at 
the beginning; and then in fairness to teachers 
we can let them have absolute freedom in de- 
veloping children from where they ara, to where 
we think they should be. Teachers who succeed 
without inflicting injury as a by-product should 
then be amply rewarded. 

All this is easy to say, but difficult to do. If 
there is to be fairness to teachers, however, some 
such program must be undertaken. Mass instruc- 
tion with classes as units, hearing of recitations, 
textbooks as curricula, discipline as a criterion, 
emphasis upon voice, dress, and other externals, 
and traditional teaching techniques obstruct 
merit in teaching. The best part for teachers is 
that the merit system will force the educational 
procedure into one where merit is possible. Our 
present procedure for teachers grew up in a time 
when only the ablest pupils remained in school; 
when achievement in the classics was the chief 
aim; when the memoriter system was the essence 
of good teaching; when physical discipline made 
or unmade teachers; and when formal mental 
discipline was a real philosophy of education. 
We have built up a huge system under these econ- 
ditions that clings on regardless of our assertions 
to the contrary. We fear to let go lest we lapse 
into confusion. We have only to look to the 
progressive schools scattered widely here and 
there to see the way out. There the individual 
pupil is the unit for reckoning. Pupils are the 
workers. Teachers do only what teachers can do, 
viz., set up situations favorable for pupils to 
help themselves: test their work, diagnose diffi- 
culties, and appraise final results. They are the 
mental physicians of their pupils. They are con- 
sulting officials instead of drivers or taskmasters. 

The adjustment of teachers to a plan where 
merit can be recognized is their own problem. 
Teachers tend to be skeptical about any merit 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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The Purpose of the Statement of Fixed Assets 
and Fixed Liabilities 


P. E. Leavenworth, Professor of Economics and Accounting, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 


The question is frequently raised, shall fixed 
assets and fixed liabilities be included in the bal- 
ance sheet of public schools? The answer to this 
query rests upon the purpose to be served by the 
balance sheet. 

The balance sheet is a statement of assets and 
liabilities which is intended to show the financial 
condition as of a certain date. The assets show 
what is owned, and the liabilities what is owed, 
and the difference is the net capital at the dis- 
posal of the management. 

The net capital is composed of two parts: 
First, it is the current capital which is the 
difference between current assets and current 
liabilities; second, it is the fixed capital which is 
the difference between fixed assets and fixed lia- 
blities. The current capital is the capital avail- 
able for current expenditures, and fixed capital 
is the capital available for fixed capital expendi- 
tures. 

It has been said that fixed assets of public 
schools have only a social value and that the 
statement of fixed capital serves no particular 
purpose to the school management, because fixed 
‘apital expenditures are available out of the 
same sources as current capital, i. e., school 
revenues. It is further pointed out that, while 
the statement of fixed capital of a commercial 
concern shows the amount of money which may 
he raised by mortgages and bonds, publie schools 
base their mortgaging and bonding ability on 
publie revenues rather than fixed capital. 

In answer to the first objeetion it must be said 
that it is incorrect to consider public school prop- 
erty as having only a social value. While school 
property does not usually sell as readily as other 
property, it always possesses a market value. It 
is frequently uneconomical to maintain schools 
in the business districts of growing cities, and a 
correct statement of the market value of school 
property in such neighborhoods should eall at- 
tention to this fact. 

It may be stated in answer to the second ob- 
jection that the marketing and bonding ability 
of schools, while largely dependent on public 
revenues, is also limited by the outstanding debts 
of the district—its mortgages and bonds. Fur- 
thermore, there seems to be no reason why such 
indebtedness may not be based on the value of 





the property. In fact, there is a decided advan- 
tage in doing so. Such a procedure would em- 
phasize the relation between the value and use 
of school assets. 

The statement that “fixed capital expenditures 
are available out of school revenues” is due to a 
confusion of the term “expenditure” and “dis- 
bursement.” It is true that disbursements are 
confined to revenues, but expenditures are based 
and limited by the wealth of the community. 
After all, the question is not whether public 
revenues will permit greater school expenditures, 
but whether public schools can use the wealth of 
the community more productively than the tax- 
payer. 

The statement of fixed assets is necessary in 
order to show the relation between funds (Bond 
Retirement Fund, Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund, ete.) and outstanding indebtedness 
in the form of Bonds Payable, Pension and Re- 
tirement Reserves, ete. 

In some states it is possible to refund school 
bonds for periods of from twenty to forty years. 
In such cases the outstanding bonds are likely 
to far exceed the value of the property. Such a 
condition would be shown in a statement of fixed 
assets and fixed liabilities. 

A list of fixed assets and fixed liabilities is de- 
sirable for other purposes than mere valuation. 
It may be desirable to compare the amount of 
fixed assets in the form of land, buildings, and 
equipment in one location with those in another, 
to note trends in additions, and to compare ratios 
of school property to total property valuation. A 
list of fixed liabilities is essential in determining 
fixed charges in the form of interest, retirement 
reserves, ete. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that 
the purpose of the financial statement is to serve 
as an aid in controlling financial operations. 
Although such control involves both expendi- 
tures and disbursements, the greatest financial 
problem of the school administration is the prob- 
lem of controlling school costs. Without a state- 
ment of fixed assets and fixed liabilities it would 
be impossible to determine the cost of operation 
of the school plant. Such cost is the value of the 
property and services consumed and not the ex- 
penditures or disbursements of school revenue. 


School Housekeeping 


H. M. Taylor, Shenandoah, Iowa 


Several magazines are devoted entirely to the 
subject of good housekeeping, and many other 
magazines and newspapers give considerable 
space to the discussion of this subject. High 
schools and colleges offer courses in housekeep- 
ing, and farm bureaus and extension depart- 
ments of colleges bring short courses in the vari- 
ous phases of this subject to the very doors of 
housekeepers. Only recently, however, and now 
only in a few instances is there opportunity for 
instruction in “school housekeeping.” Now school 
housekeeping is a very important, and much 
neglected branch of general housekeeping, but 
there are faint signs that it is slowly coming into 
its own. 

Iowa has only recently elevated the lowly bar- 
ber trade to the rank of a recognized occupation 
by licensing barbers and establishing standards 
of sanitation and proficiency in this business. 
This leads us to hope that sometime in the fu- 
ture the custodians and caretakers of our public- 
school buildings may be elevated to the rank of 
a skilled occupation by being required to qualify 
according to carefully worked out standards. The 


janitor, his work, and his character are important 
factors in our scheme of education, second only 
to the work and the character of the teacher. 

Prompted by the line of thought suggested in 
this brief preamble, the writer conceived the idea 
of a short course of instruction for janitors. 
The idea was put into execution on August 15, 
16, 17, 1928. The original thought was to employ 
experts to instruct our own janitors for two or 
three days. There was no effort at publicity, but 
news of the project spread to adjacent communi- 
ties, and we began to get inquiries from outside 
from janitors and others who were interested. 
To these we extended invitations to join with us 
in this work. The result was that fourteen jani- 
tors representing nine different schools, churches, 
and business institutions, were in attendance 
and, we trust, received some benefit. 

As stated above, the course extended over three 
days, and was conducted by specialists in two 
tields: Lindon J. Murphy, sanitary engineer, and 
Royal H. Holbrook, specialist in the field of 
heating and ventilation, both of the Extension 
Division of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. The 
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work of these men was supplemented by talks by 
local plumbers and electricians, and by the jani- 
tors themselves. The course offered dealt with 
such subjects and problems as: types of floors; 
cleaning, preserving and maintaining floors; 
equipment and material best adapted to each 
type of floor; principles of ventilation and air 
circulation; theory of steam and hot-water heat; 
theory and operation of steam traps; hot-air 
heat; and care of lawns and shrubbery. 

Judging from the expression of the men in 
attendance, all were well satisfied with the in- 
struction received, and with the benefit derived 
from discussing their problems with each other. 
I’'rom the number of inquiries received ,and the 
interest manifested in this project, I am led to 
believe that there is a real need for instruction 
in the field of “school housekeeping.” 


THE PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN IN WICHITA 

In connection with the recent school election, 
the six members of the Wichita, Kans., school 
board sought a reelection to membership on the 
basis of the pay-as-you-go policy under which the 
board has conducted its business. 

It appears that six years ago, the board found 
itself in a serious situation through the failure 
of the American State Bank and the loss of 
$400,000 in school funds. The board took stock 
of itself and decided to proceed on a more busi- 
nesslike basis. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Frank A. Neff, a new 
member of the board, a movement was started for 
a strict budget system and for the payment of 
improvements out of the budget instead of going 
deeper into debt. The school board itself owed 
$2,500,000 at that time. During this time the 
board has adhered to its established policy, and 
in the erection of the new high school the same 
plan was followed in spite of contrary agitation. 
In the past six years the board has not issued 
one single new bond, but has instead paid off 
nearly $1,000,000 of its debts, reducing the bond- 
ed indebtedness to about $1,500,000. It is now 
saving enough yearly to pay for a new school 
building, which has been possible through the 
retiring of two fifths of the bonded indebtedness 
of the schools. The budget provides for the re- 
tirement annually of all bonds coming due with- 
in the succeeding years, and in the period of six 
years, the board has built or added $2,225,000 
worth of new buildings, grounds, or improve- 
ments. All have been paid out of the regular 
budget, and improvements now under construc- 
tion will be paid for as the work is completed 
from funds already available. 

All of this has been done without raising the 
taxes. In fact, the board has actually reduced 
the taxes during the last two years, from sixteen 
mills in 1926, to 15.9 mills in 1927, and 15.8 
mills in 1928, 
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School Business Administration—II 


A Salary Schedule Versus the Salary Budget for Public-School Janitorial- 


Engineering Service 


Geo. F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A basic salary schedule for public-school jan- 
itor-engineers would be a rather easy thing to 
prepare, if the task could be approached with an 
open mind, entirely free from the restrictions 
and prejudices which are almost certain to inject 
themselves into the figuring when the shadow of 
the tax levy falls across the page. Basically, the 
compilation of a wage scale is purely a humani- 
tarian question. However, in connection with 
public service it is frequently made a distorted 
economic question by associating it with the tax 
levy. 

There exists such an intimate relationship be- 
tween a number of factors which definitely affect 
the amount of money to be provided for a jani- 
tor-engineer payroll that a discussion of the 
salary schedule necessarily included a reference 
to these other factors, principal among which 
are: 

1. Difference between salary or wage schedule 
and the salary budget. 

2, Duties or work to be performed (extent of 
work). 

3. Standards for performance of work (qual- 
ity of work). 

4. Time factors or time required to perform 
each operation. 

5. Volume of work to be performed (quantity 
of work). 

6. Man-power: 

a. Equivalent of one man-power. 

b. Total man-power required. 

Work schedules to eliminate waste of time. 
The wage schedule. 
The total salary budget. 


Oo Oe! 


Salary Schedule Versus Salary Budget 

It is of the utmost importance that the salary 
schedule be not confused with the salary budget. 
The salary schedule is the fixed sum paid each 
employee per hour, day, week, month, or year 
according to a predetermined scale of wages 
adopted by the board of education, the basic rate 
being paid regardless of the number of employees 
in the service. The salary budget is the total 
amount which must be provided for the year to 
pay all employees according to the adopted scale 
of wages, and is equivalent to the salary or wage 
scale multiplied by the number of employees, 
plus all additional sums for personal service that 
may have to be rendered. 

It is of equal importance not to confuse the 
salary schedule with the work to be done, the 
establishment of standards of quality of work to 
be performed, and time and other factors enter- 
ing into the service, although all of these are 
vitally associated with the salary budget and 
determine the annual cash budget to be provided. 


Extent of Work 

A list of the duties and activities of the em- 
ployees in the janitorial-engineering service 
should be prepared as these determine the extent 
of the work to be done. If certain duties are 
scheduled and the man-power is provided to per- 
form them, these will determine a certain pay- 
roll. If the duties are multiplied and the extent 
of the service doubled or tripled, the payroll 
should also be increased, as it is obvious that a 
school system which requires classroom floors, 
boiler tubes, and other parts of the building and 
equipment to be cleaned daily will require more 
men than a school system in which these opera- 
tions are performed only once a week or less 
often, 

Standards 

The standards, or quality of work, are also 
directly related to the man-power and payroll, 
as the same deduction may be drawn in connec- 
tion with quality of service as is drawn above in 


connection with quantity of service. In the final 
analysis it is not the mechanics of the work 
which produce satisfactory results, but the qual- 
ity of service rendered, and this is, primarily, 
the exercise of the experience and initiative of 
the person in charge of the service. This intro- 
duces the human element,—a most difficult thing 
to cope with. If the person in charge is endowed 
with high ideals and a keen appreciation of 
cleanliness, orderliness, and neatness, and if to 
this is added the ability to impart these charac- 
teristics to others, this combination of qualifica- 
tions will manifest itself in well-kept, clean, 
comfortable, and sanitary buildings, and will 
require more man-power than is needed for 
buildings in which little work is done and which 
are allowed to remain dirty and insanitary. To 
lend the dignity and authority to this position 
that befits its importance, the person in charge 
should have the title of supervisor or its equiva- 
lent, thereby clearly conveying the impression 
that “the policies, standards, methods, and de- 
vices of training janitors (and engineers) come 
under the direction of educational authority.” 


(Henzlik). 


It is sometimes held that the principal in each 
building should be given full charge of the jani- 
torial-engineering service in his building. This 
is true of only those school systems which cannot 
afford a supervisor or which have no positive 
control over the service, systems which are oper- 
ated on the “rooms system” basis, the “custodian 
system” basis, or the “contract system” basis. 
When the board of education adopts any of these 
systems, the compilation of a salary schedule is 
not necessary. The only requirement is that bids 
be advertised for on the janitorial-engineering 
work, and that the accepted bid be inserted in the 
annual budget as a contractural item. It is now 
well recognized that under any contractual sys- 
tem it is impossible to secure equality of service 
in the different buildings, or uniformity in the 
quality of service performed, as the control of 
the service is vested in a person not under the 
immediate direction of the board. The ideal or- 
ganization of school-janitorial service requires 
that a supervisor have full charge and impart 
to the principals and teachers the duties and 
standards which will be demanded from the jani- 
tors and engineers, the principals then cooper- 
ating to these ends and exacting service in con- 
formity therewith. 

Handicaps imposed by the board of education 
itself often provide very serious obstacles to the 
establishment of high standards for janitorial- 
engineering service. As a general rule, boards of 
education are not at all concerned with school- 
housekeeping standards nor with the facilities 
(tools and materials) needed by the janitors and 
engineers to perform high-grade work. Board 
members only too often expect high-grade service 
without making any effort whatever to ascertain 
to what extent their policies are responsible for 
the low-grade service found in the school build- 
ings; service which cannot ever be made first- 
class unless the board itself approves and insists 
upon setting up high standards and is willing to 
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This paper is the second of an important series 
to be presented in the JOURNAL by Mr. Wom- 
rath. The janitor’s salary schedule here discussed 
is secondary in importance only when compared 
with the teachers’ salary schedule. The suggested 
approach involves long experience in which pub- 
lic interest and social justice for the janitor have 
been conspicuously in the foreground. 


—The Editor. 
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pay for the labor, materials, and tools necessary 
to attain and maintain these standards. 
Time Factors : 

After the list of duties has been prepared and 
the standards established for each duty, namely, 
the thoroughness with which each duty should be 
performed, a careful record should be kept and 
verified from time to time of the minutes re- 
quired to perform each duty. These time factors 
can be determined by experience only ,and should 
be based upon the performance of work by able- 
bodied, efficient workmen. Such men are readily 
distinguishable, especially when opportunity is 
given to make comparisons in a large group of 
men all doing the same kind of work. A study 
of these efficient men quickly discloses the 
volume of work which such men will perform in 
a given time under given conditions. A study of 
the time required by these men to perform each 
duty, while maintaining the degree of thorough- 
ness established as standard, will yield a time 
factor in minutes for each duty and kind of work 
performed. The answer is then reached by a 
simple operation in multiplication, as the kinds 
of work multiplied by the factors of repetition, 
and this result multiplied by the minutes per 
operation, equals the total volume of work to be 
done and is expressed in minutes. 

It is quite evident that the amount of work 
that may be demanded from each employee 
equals the volume of work which should be per- 
formed within the number of minutes worked 
during the year, or 132,960. This figure is estab- 
lished on the basis of 5144 days per week of 8 
hours per day, or 44 hours per week for 52 weeks, 
less 9 legal] holidays. No allowance is here made 
for absences from work for personal reasons, or 
for vacations and sick leave. The figure 132,960 
therefore represents one man-power, or the 
amount of work in minutes to be delivered per 
year by every able-bodied, industrious workman 
in the service. 

If absence from duty with pay is allowed, it 
will be necessary to figure what this lost time 
amounts to each year. This time should then be 
added to the total man-power in order to estab- 
lish both the man-power and salary budget, as it 
is apparent that, if a certain man-power is care- 
fully figured out for a school building, and then 
if several weeks of this labor are lost through 
absences, either the work in the building will 
suffer, or it will have to be performed by extra 
help. This extra help should be added to the 
payroll. 

It is equally important that the man-power 
schedule shall not be confused with the wage 
schedule, as much so that the salary schedule and 
the salary budget shall not be confused. The 
man power and the wage schedule are absolutely 
independent of each other. “Man power” is a 
constant; “wages,” or the wage schedule, is a 
variable. Man power, or the number of men em- 
ployed, depends entirely upon the amount of 
work to be performed according to an established 
degree of precision. A floor may be slopped over 
in a minute and left dirty and unsatisfactory, or 
it may take five minutes or five times the man- 
power to properly mop the same floor in accord- 
anee with the degree of cleanliness which has 
been set up as the standard. The man-power, or 
number of men employed, has therefore, no con- 
nection with the wage scale, or the salary paid 
each man. The annual buget, or the total amount 
of money to be provided, is directly determined 
by the man-power, and equals the number of men 
employed multiplied by the wage scale. 


1Standards for Public School Janitorial-Engineering 
Service by Englehardt-Reeves-Womrath. Published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y 
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BASIC ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR FIXING JANITORS’ SALARIES 


The following schedules have been used for fixing the salary schedules for the City of Minneapolis. They should be read in con- 
nection with Graph 1 and the Work Schedules (page 47). 


SCHEDULE I 
Minimum Annual Cost to Provide Food, Shelter, and Clothing for a Family of Five, 
(Husband, Wife, and Three Children) 


































SCHEDULE VI 
Clothing—Girl (8-9 years) 






SiN UIE Te Wee cick casas sscsicessccsissscispansesescoeacies $ 12.00 
DCR vaincsces. sciccctssscgiasesacss 7.50 
3 wash dresses @ $2.00.. 6.00 
SP THUY siagccnssdindassaigsacacssiesscecsskcessess 1.50 
Underwear, 2 woolen @ $2.00 4.00 
Underwear, 2 cottom @ SOC............ccccscecces 1.00 
SRT, BP Be tics sincccsascacccicasesce 4.00 
I ocak rire i cd cp coun ekceasscacdices .60 
6 handkerchiefs @ 5c... - .30 
8 pairs stockings @ 25c.......... as 2.00 
2 nightdresses @ $1.00...... sa 2.00 
ORIN Hos 0s ck 5k da ck cess ctsecescexiecceesecssanssensecesessese 2.50 

$ 43.40 


SCHEDULE VII 
Clothing—Girl (5-6 years) 
MR: | MIN isaac ncaneagh cag ratareiicssosncissiaeveieddeussiseiaeséo0es 
3 wash dresses @ $1.25 
4 pairs shoes @ $2.50.............. 
2 waists @ S85c.....:....... 
Ties and ribbons............. 
RMN. Sncananspecedetenseedsscsiséees 
Underclothing 
8 pairs stockings @ 25c.. 










NGS TOPRITINGD o<ccccesscccsseses 
6 handkerchiefs @ 5e...... 
2 night dresses @ $1.00 
$ 31.25 
SCHEDULE II 
Annual Rate Rate Rate 
Salary per Month per Week per Hour 
$ 960.00 $ 80.00 $ 18.46 $ 42 
1,020.00 85.00 19.61 -445 
1,080.00 90.00 20.77 474 
1,140.00 95.00 21.92 .50— 
1,200.00 100.00 23.07 525 
1,260.00 105.00 24.21 55 
1,320.00 110.00 25.38 577 
1,380.00 115.00 26.54 .603 
1,410.00 117.50 27.11 615 
1.440.00 120.00 27.70 .629 
1,500.00 125.00 28.84 .655 
1,800.00 150.00 34.61 -786 
2,000.00 166.66 38.46 874 
2,400.00 200.00 46.15 1.049 





SCHEDULE X 

Minneapolis 

Trade Union 
Wage Scale 
per Hours 


Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Day of Week of Year of 
8 Hours 44 Hours 52 Weeks 


$ .50 common labor.. §$ 4.00 $22.00 $1,144.00 
.55 common labor.. 4.40 24.20 1,258.40 
-623 plumber helper 5.00 27.50 1,430.00 
steamfitter helper 
SU GE “cebzcisusiiais 6.00 33.00 1,716.00 
de RN ecasicsssveass 6.40 35.20 1,830.40 
85 machinist ........ 6.80 37.40 1.944.80 
| errr 7.20 39.60 2,059.20 
plasterer helper 
1.00 carpenter ........ 8.00 44.00 2,288.00 
electrician 
painter 
sheet metal worker 
1.1234 gas fitter ........ 9.00 49.50 2,574.00 
plumber 
steamfitter 
teamster 
1.25 ——-- 10.00 55.00 2,800.00 
1.3874 brickmason ...... 11.00 60.50 3,146.00 
1.50 plasterer .......... 12.00 66.00 3,432.00 





; SCHEDULE VIII 
Basic Salary Schedule for Janitor-Engineers 


Man Man, wife Man, wife Man, wife 
and and and jee 
Wife 1 child 2 children 3e ren 
Rent: @ $20.00 and $30.00 per month...............ccee eee $ 240.00 $ 240.00 $ 360.00 $ 360.00 
Fuel: 3 and 4 tons anthracite, @ $18.00............0 54.00 54.00 72.00 72.00 
3 and 4 tons soft Coal, @ $9.00... eeeeee eee 27.00 27.00 36.00 36.00 
Gas for gas stove, @ $1.50 per MONtH..............ccccceeeeeeeee eens 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Light: @ $1.00 per month 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Water: @ SUC per MOND... ccccceceeteeeeeeeeseresecessaeeeeteetenes 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Food: (See details), @ 20c per meal and 1,095 meals 
PEP PEFEON ..........cccccrcrcrcrcorrsscesseesssesvsssecsooers seseessestsssseesseseneesees 438.00 657.00 876.00 1,095.00 
Clothing: (See details)—Schedules 3, 4, 5, 6, 7...........08 187.55 236.35 279.75 811.00 
MRM cs cescsuncsngacevesnedeaskessenccnedteavesand scacsanapqusendacsseaatgenserseessecce 10.00 11.00 2.01 3. 
Soraitave renewals, china, kitchen utensils, bedding, etc. 50.00 60.00 60.00 65.00 
Brooms, mops, scrub brushes, soap, cleaning evatieite, ti 10.00 10.00 15.00 15.00 
BMNMNIOMED anksescsccsncosdcnesecsececescscsesoessouscossevgnesacveesesesessqsnnss 2 10.00 10.00 12.00 200 
Children’s school expenses, music lessons, lectures, oa 
@ $25 per CHAI...............cccorcccccceees ecteasssesaessseersasecsssssceseseses = ss astacaveneases 25.00 50.00 75.00 
Doctor, dentist, medicines, etc.: maintenance of health.... 25.00 50.00 75.00 100.00 
Car fare: 6 days man, 3 days each of others per week, 
until of school age, then 6 days, @ 7c per car fare...... 65.52 87.36 109.20 131.04 
Stamps and Statiomery..........ccsecssseeessscseceeeeseneeteeeneeeeseeeeeeees 2.00 2.50 - 3.00 3.50 
Daily paper, magazines, and reading matteP............0000 9.00 10.00 11.00 12.00 
Insurance : 7 
Life $5,000 policy, @ $25 average premium for age...... 125.00 138.08 18.08 isa00 
GND 5s csdadscacistindisceiveuhusshe sngihadescbestdn qhenkonsasésebestisssasusesixe 10.00 0.06 OF 0. 
Fire, on household goods, $1,000............::cccceeeeneeeereeeeeseeees 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Contributions : 
Church, 5¢ per person, per WeEK............::cceceeeeeseeeeeneeeeen tees 5.20 7.80 10.40 13.00 
Lodge Gues, FOC POF MOND. ............ccrccccccccccccssccrscrsccreccrscoecs 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Union dues, $2.00 per MomtD................ccccccccccsccsccccscesccsceees 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Uy i5g.cs sua cavkkcgaddvaddnghstace saxon deatasentesnssaatsweaersecosanse Xx $1,339.27 $1,684.01 $2,187.35 $2,519.54 
Recreation, vacation, 1 movie per week 
PINS oe csacd cesar studded sh ibegukseaksenskedeei biastessaedecaensacsseeeieh 
Savings toward a home 
Electrical appliances for home: 
{FON, WABNEF, VACUUM CICAMET..........cccccecccccscscsrcccccscees seeeene 
Higher education of Child ren................ccccccseeeeeeeeees 
BI | avin sinc cdixiscesecissesecsessneiinssics seseeeseeeneesesecesseseeeseeseenees 
Emergency expenses such as having a_ baby, serious 
PTOtracted [MNESS.............ccrecccceesssccecereesscceeesssscseeseseseeseeceeees 
THOATEE GUE AMUBCMCNE. 00.0.0... .ccicscccsscesscsccsacsccodsosceescsecsoccescess 
Pe ecnstsvascsthrchis ich atinun aetainUnG Y - ei 5 
Oh ca ik is acdc cenccwadcnnecesccsiicnsstecaqessansseas $1.339.27 $1,684.01 2,187.35 $2,519.54 
Per MOMED..........ccccccccccrscccccosscccsesccescoseeesccssccesees $ 111.61 $ 140.33 $ 182.28 $ 209.96 
se SCHEDULE V 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, 1 lb. per week @ 10¢.......... $ 5.20 Clothing—Boy (13-14 years) 
MCSE, 14. TH. PEE AAG GP BOCs cri scccrsccsscscsceccsecrseccsces 109.50 Stieienn si 
Wink, 1 Wo. NOE GRY GD BEC incciasscccesocsascerccesscssosscess 45.62 PURO COURD  icisdeni cxcinnadudsndecasdccecscaucstdsassaceccscecessanricasacaadnie ot 
Butter, 2 Ib. per Week @_ S8C......ccccseseseeseeeeeess os SMUG, SHOCK. CP BO OO secczssssasssisescsisincsciarcassaserscdeiss 12.00 
EPG, BT DOT WOOK GO BC iicesisscccccsccccesecsssecccssccoes 33.28 Suits and pantSeoeccccecccececceeeseees... 14.50 
Flour, 15 Ib. week @ 7c per ID. ......cccccsceesseeseeees 54.60 sen - I cea va T NE SIe Tien NEN 0 
I, BG IN Bias p ase i sees d8 cesses sevaoscasievees 71.17 Overalls and sweaters..... 4.00 
Eggs, 3 doz. week @ 70c per d02Z............ccccec0 23.40 +4 Shirts @ 75... 3.00 
CONG, BT: WOE Ge Bi icicssessiscssscssscasesissecestccssssss ES.6 — TICS ...cesscercersercsscascsacescsscsecscesssscssssoncessescsecescosssesssesoss 1.00 
Breakfast food, 1 pkg. week @ 12C..............:ccceee 6.24 Underwear, 2 woolen @ $2.00 ccccccccccccsccscsccsesccseseess 4.00 
TN, BE TU, SHOU ME Dibra cccsnssccccacccssescsessssssesccsecs 9.56 “ : of eee reeset esr 
CORED TEMECRUENE,, DOG WEG Rivcisccccssescccsasscsciscsiscescases 26.00 Underwear, 2 Summer @ SOC..........:ccccscccssssssssseess 1.00 
Dried and canned vegetables, 75c week................ pe RMI can deacuepanresceshadeniie ad pucbUabeadebiaiuceiuavad ameasinieacentiesi 1.00 
Sy: Ss er cas gandvacscdesaceesdcissucnedsesieoss 26.01 8 pairs stockings @ 25c. dn 200 
Dried and canned fruits, 75¢ week 39.00 ; : a. é : wtaggh i een ereomnan aa 
WEN ee BO OR, OE ic isccccsunsscssssesasisvasccesicseeséee 15.00 FU OMNI WN: WC sbaasanddachssiesdeivaeasddeceseunvissccversés .30 
Cereals, 4 * day @ bdskansdessesssisoantendencesscestutoess io ke 2 nightshirts or pajamas @ $1.50............cccccceceeees 3.00 
BUSA, TO TD. DOT MO. GH BUC oi. ccsisseccesssscecsccsscesccsoeses 2. GhOC repaITing’ oo.ceccecceeeceeeoesocesosecccecceceeca. 2 50 
Coffee, 1 Ib. Week @ 80C..........cccccssscecscscscorscerseseees 15.60 Se Sr stersesiviotnanansseunsonnncensnssnneronrenvotesueinnetate Ot 
Tea, 4 lb. year @ 50c 2.00 Sind ceion 
Sault, 4 lb. week @ 6c 1.56 $ 48.80 
Bes, BO GR WE BD FIs civicasesecisscssscessctscsstissitescssens 18.00 
Laundry soap, bluing, starch, lye cleanser, ete. 15.00 — — 
Spices, vinegar, pickles, 5c per week.................0 2.60 
ee Oe Bo ee ere 1.62 
DREINE POWGET BUG COCR sssscsscscsccssescosscsccssesssvesscaveses 2.50 
Brlup, 10 Wi: PSF MG., SE P|r WW. ..csscicscsccssssssisscccees 9.60 


52 weeks x 7 days per week x 3276) $676.02 
4% persons x 3 meals - --- 
3276 or .206c per meal 
per person. 








SCHEDULE III 



















Clothing—Man 
DR ais cc sttsccntasayerestaesdrt deni deeatacenns chain tbnceeessea $ 17.50 
De MUDD visncnescrcsvvccancenastdtasesdcstecsesansivtacasiesteas sacietsexesesesie 1.25 
DW MOOG Be asics caciicssssiencsctccncacsasesssaszessaces 10.00 
Be ID ss icsacicecuanaapedsccesecdassatisiscatsdieeaapsineencieaies 20.00 
ee CRO: Tl SBOE Bliss cisccecessasccccsonsccecavessassecspeces 1.50 
. RO ecxstscanceas sdundecnseuseccsansesususucrsennsiusasdacesscestess 2.00 
© BGR OO BOO ssrstsssistncnrcce icasdineibesnedeuctacneseth 9.00 
CIMGOPWORT, FZ WOGLET GD BS. TBicssscccscsesccscesscccocecses 5.50 
USGEPWERS, FS SUMMIEE GZ FL.B0...ccccssesscisseccsscsccesces 3.00 
Be DUIS BOONE GS BC incsvcesccsecssesecesisscessicesesssesssascses 3.00 
Be AE WNicackacaridccicbasianbessssestecnnnrssssiacr tren ssriieereseendes 2.00 
2 SOLE BRE GB SECO LOF FZ FORUGssscisccevsececisssascsssice 1.50 
10 handkerchiefs @ 25c... 2.50 
EE GRC Ws cvssiscscscasvcssessssnnssesaccecesssesvccssesecccoesscsess 1.00 
1 pair overshoes and shoe repairing.............ccceee 2.50 
SF CIEE Ge Fe bcs catccsscacescasscsesssesssccoccosssesnss 3.00 
WOE Ge iri itatvisteiiiciininiiianuum 6.00 
$ 91.25 

SCHEDULE IV 

Clothing—Wife 
© DEE BB i ctcicttiintingeiernitihinsitiniiuninnace Wee 
2 pairs house slippers @ $1.50...............ccsccssscseees 3.00 
DS BI BEMCRI Gl BG iscesstsecescccssesssssnnsscccsscsacesesss 1.50 
A NG Macaca sécendcasberedindriuedscsseatiasessenesteiUsesinesessesesescess 1.50 
2 suits underwear, winter @ $1.50.....................06 3.00 
2 suits underwear, summer @ 65€..............00.c:000 1.30 
Se Ne END iidnieassticsciecesrsssvedsssevecaveacsnsicsive 2.00 
Be NG AU i aaa cain critica sa sicnecsnrsdadiscacesevacseecansasevenaes 7.00 
Se NE, MINI wrasbuscodevensavansapecheuseiscsas seacssaieceraseaiasetons 15.00 
Be Ma ssuics ddanuinnndenraabsieedtakecsibesvesdbvasivesienvesdents 1.00 
2 summer dresses 20.00 
De PN tater isacrasgs i cledeconivecedsashssancidanventsribbiceskiusviviasyatecis 17.50 
2 waists @ 5.00 
8 aprons @ 3.00 
2 nightdresses @ $1.50.... 3.00 
SIE .. Sansushddsapeiiusdidddssaisdetedureoseceaddteedeetiviecete ie 3.50 
Overshoes and shoe repairing ee 2.00 
UE GUN. SH ie thi a ccsscsis iekiceusvissncescinsaiscnieinetis 2.00 


$ 96.30 


Se NIN. vcs dinti cubes teduusbaccciecinedecdictadiccgiscduniwisntisa alctaeniesiaaieene 
Cleaner, or janitor 
Ass’t Jan.-Eng.-in Charge (Grade Schools) : 
Ny Ne ane c perk esviuxskaciuscaskcesdnebesbauessnusactbedsarcansseiiieeek 
Ist class license .... 
IME aiid bs kicc tid saznkesassaasdiiucaasedsagsacsccbsiisaadaizisndeseibsesa 
Jan.-Eng.-in-Charge (High and Grade Schools) and 
Ass't Jan.-Eng.-in Charge (High Schools) : 
2nd class license 
1st class license 
Chief engineer 
CUNO PUMNINIIN wass54 940 oi indi caGtacsbsnssivesnéhugaeedsnsschsisdinereinivaadesstees 
Firemen: 6 months non-firing period .... 
6 months firing period............ 
Utility janitor-engineer 
















Extra “A’’: (Applicable to 1928 schedule only) 


1. Janitor-Engineers-in-Charge in high and grade 
schools and Ass’t Janitor-Engineers-in-Charge of high 
schools will receive $7.50 extra per month after serv- 
ing the Board one year; and an additional $7.50 extra 
per month after serving the Board two years. 


2. All others (men and women) will receive $5.00 
extra per month after serving the Board one year; and 
an additional $5.00 extra per month after serving the 
Board two years, with exception of special janitors and 
firemen, who will receive no increase in pay for length 
of service. 

Extra “B”: (Applicable to 1928 and 1929 schedules) 


1. Every man who is required to return to his build- 
ing for night social center work will receive $2.50 per 
night. 

2. A Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge will be paid extra 
compensation at the rate of $4.00 per month for each 
employee in his building: the total per month to be 
based upon the total annual man-power divided by 12. 
(The Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge is not to be counted 
in computing this total.) 

8. A Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge will be paid extra 
compensation at the rate of $5.00 per month for a 
second class license and $10.00 per month for a first 
class license effective only with the grade of license 
required by the building. That is, if the building does 
not require any license no extra compensation will be 
paid regardless of the license held by the Janitor- 


For 1928 For 1929 


First Second Third No increase 
Year Year and for 
subsequent length of 
years service 

$ 80.00 $ 85.00 $ 90.00 $ 87.50 

100.00 105.00 110.00 117.50 

110.00 115.00 120.00 

115.00 120.00 125.00 127.50 

120.00 125.00 130.00 

125.00 132.50 140.00 

130.00 137.50 145.00 147.50 

135.00 142.50 150.00 

OO! a eee 

Soe. =——(it‘ SUGARS. «= sw TNA 117.50 

soe 06©—Cté«“‘aRRNSS (tn 122.50 
Gisstiiten:. © _dxsididvanes 160.00 160.00 


Engineer-in-Charge. If the building requires a second 
class license and the Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge holds 
a first class license he will be paid $5.00 per month. 
If the building requires a first class license and the 
Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge holds a second class license 
he will be paid only $5.00 per month, but if he holds 
a first class license he will be paid $10.00 per month. 
No extra salary will be paid for licenses held until the 
holder is promoted to either Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge 
or Ass’t Janitor-Engineer-in-Charge. 

Notes: (Applicable to 1928 and 1929 schedules) 

1. All automatic increases for length of service to 
cease in 1929. 

2. Men holding higher grade license than is re- 
quired by the buildings in which they work will be 
paid on the basis of the required license only. . 

3. Men holding a lower grade license than is re- 
quired by a building may be put in charge pending 
their examination for the grade of license required. 
These men will be paid on the basis of license they hold 
until they get the required grade of license. If they 
cannot secure the higher grade license within six 
months, they will be transferred and the positions 
offered to those who qualify. 


4. Firemen do not receive any extra pay for length 
of service, for the reason that their positions are gen- 
erally six-months jobs, but the board tries to find 
cleaning work for the best men to do during the other 
six months so as to give them steady employment. 
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Man Power 

Having determined the total volume of work to 
be performed in each building and for all the 
buildings in the school system and the volume 
of work to be delivered per man, the total man- 
power required is found by dividing the total 
volume of work, expressed in minutes, by the 
volume of work per man, expressed in minutes. 
Fractions represent less than full time service, 
namely, months instead of years. Thus, if the 
total volume of work equals 2,659,200 minutes, 
the system will require 20 men (2,659,200 divided 
by 132,960) on full time, or every man figured on 
the payroll for 12 months. If the total volume of 
work equals 1,396,080, the system will require 
10% men, which means that 10 men should be 
employed for 12 months and 1 man for 6 months. 
If the volume of work equals 1,429,320, the sys- 
tem will require 1034 men, which means that 10 
men should be employed tes 12 months and 1 
man for 9 months. Allowance should be made for 
absences of the regular employees whose work is 
made up by extra men or by overtime. 

When the relationship between these various 
factors and the salary budget is comprehended, 
the importance of having a fixed salary schedule 
asserts itself, as a number of extremely discon- 
certing things may happen if the annual budget 
is not computed scientifically by these factors. 

First. If the annual budget is set at an 
amount lower than it should be and a fixed salary 
schedule maintained, fewer men should be em- 
ployed who must then be overworked in order 
that the full volume of work shall be properly 
performed, 

Second. If with the reduced man-power an 
attempt is made to perform all the duties within 
the regular working hours, there will be a lower- 
ing of the standards. 

Third. If the work that is done with the re- 
duced man-power and within the regular work- 
ing hours is kept up to the established standards, 
other work must be slighted and the full volume 
of work will not be done. 

Fourth. If the annual budget is lower than it 
should be and the proper number of men are em- 
ployed to do the work properly, and within the 
regular working hours, and paid according to a 
fixed salary schedule, a deficit in the annual 
budget will be created. 

Fifth. If the annual budget is lower than it 
should be and the proper number of men are em- 
ployed to do the work properly within the regu- 
lar working hours, then a cut in wages must be 
resorted to unless a deficit is to be created. This 
results in a break-down in the salary schedule. 
Lack of and underpaid workmen do not go hand 
in hand with the maintenance of high standards. 

Sixth. If the annual budget is higher than it 
should be, the tendency will be to spend the ex- 
cess by employing more men than are actually 
needed. This leads to a break-down in the morale 
of the entire organization. 

The most unfair and unjust system of paying 
janitors and engineers is that which first arbi- 
trarily sets aside a guess budget and then makes 
the wage seale vary in direct ratio to the number 
of men employed. Such a system is highly objec- 
tionable in principle and is extremely unjust to 
the employees. The right way to proceed is to de- 
termine first, the number of men needed to do 
the work properly, and then, multiply this num- 
her by a fair, living wage. This amount will be 
What should be provided by the school board 
through the tax levy in order that public-school 
property may be preserved and properly taken 
care of, and proper environment provided for 
school children and their teachers. 

Work Schedules 

Having determined the number of men or the 
man-power required to perform the janitorial- 
engineering service in a given school building, 
the next step is to prepare a separate work sched- 
we for each workman in the building. These 
work schedules should definitely indicate the 
time when each duty should be performed. They 
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Bremer School May 4, 19— 
WORK SCHEDULE FOR JANITOR- 
ENGINEER-IN-CHARGE 

Hours: 7:00 A.M. — 4:00 P.M. 
Inspect, turn on lights and water, fire, 
start up equipment, set clocks, adjust 





GN acti prc diecctescsxiaeanskanesaaednenteaténtacieins 7 :00— 8:15 
Firing, supervising, and inspecting 

WIM NOE ascecceksccciccncarescecseccenagssiecsesese 8 :15- 9:00 
Firing, loading coal, cleaning engine and 

boiler rooms, INSPeCtING..........ccocccscccsceces 9 :00—10 :00 
GRMN, secu sighs azacacadcsshscaavcnsessiadssaseiaseesss 10 :00-10 :30 
Sweep kindergarten and clean fires.......... 10 :30—11 :00 
BRINE sacchncsd sa ccenacdauad saukassadiadecsnadseenabiaeteaeesncees 11 :00—-12 :00 
Firing, inspecting, supervising .................. 12 :00— 1:15 
UPS. WOU CORD eicneccisecccsivececessescesesiesses 1:15-— 2:00 
ERGMGCTINE, BUDOTVIIOE ccs ccccesecscisescsseciecsssse 2 :00— 2 :30 


Locking doors, taking in flag, stop-school 
GISNG, ANG SBRUCEIME GOWN ..ckcecccccssessccrese 3 :30- 
Saturday Schedule 
Hours: 8:00 A.M. — 1:00 P.M. 
Inspect, turn on lights and water, fire, 


Firing, cleaning engine and boiler rooms 2 :30-— 3:30 
4 


start up equipment and instruct............ 8 :00— 9:00 
Firing, clean boiler and engine rooms, 

CN IE iis csncas sas cancandéensssicsdisicnsss 9 :00—10 :30 
Inspect, wind clocks, read meters, make 

ME I cs cssesscacsccastccadenschecassesesscsctarceses 10 :30-12 :00 
CE Mies cn siccecsccnasiscccicnscdécoccoscteascsicsateses 12 :00— 1:00 


Electrie Switch—Room 302 

Electric Meter —Room 302 

Water Meter—In boiler room back of pumps. 

All inside and inside of outside glass must be cleaned 
at least once every two weeks. May be cleaned at 
noon time, morning, or evening, or whenever other 
work can be eliminated. 


Bremer School May 4, 19— 

WORK SCHEDULE FOR ASSISTANT JANITOR- 
ENGINEER-IN-CHARGE 

Hours: 2:00 P.M. — 11:00 P.M. 

Sweep outside walk from Lowry and 
Emerson to 33rd and Emerson.............. 

Pick up paper in basement. sweep 
Manual Training and _ tin shop, 
entrances inside and out on Fremont 
and Emerson sides, stairs from second 
to first floors 2 :30— 3:30 

Sweep 209, 207, 206, 211, 205, 213, 215, 


to 


:00— 2:30 







sweep second floor halll............cccccses coccses 3 :30— 5:00 
Locking up... 5 :00— 5:15 
BANE: dscesancissai 5:15- 6:15 
Firing, supervising night activities.......... 6:15-— 7:30 


Clean boys’ toilet on second floor and 

WETS ackisteebasiataatatascacsicsinascetariirrdcen 7 :30— 8:00 
Take out ashes, load coal, supervise 

night activities, sweep gym., bale 

Sy NR Wns es ica ssisess inessagaricerssenroinaes 8 :00-10 :00 
Inspect, shut off water, pull electric 

switch, see that all windows and doors 

BPS CHOSE ANE LOCKOD....c00ccccccrsccsccssesccsces 10 :00-11 :00 

Saturday Schedule 

Hours: 1:00 P.M. — 6:00 P. M. 
Firing, scrub Fremont and Emerson 


ION 5asaciensctunscksiascasiacedsaantaisineaissciceoes 1:00-— 2:00 
Clean boys’ toilet on second floor and 
GRAOWOTG 10 TRGRURGIE a scciscicceseccsscszecesacies 2 :00— 3:00 


Scrape tubes in boilers that are in use 
and clean out ashes in front of furnace, 
scrub boiler room floor :00— 5:00 
Clean glass :00— 6:00 
All inside and inside of outside glass must be cleaned 
at least once every two weeks. May be cleaned at 
noon time, morning, or evening, or whenever other 
work can be eliminated. 


WORK SCHEDULE FOR JANITOR NO. 1 
Hours: 7:00 A.M. — 4:00 P.M. 
Unlock doors, sweep front outside walks, 

raise flag, place stop-school signs.......... 7 :00— 8:00 
Turn water on all boys’ toilet stalls, dust 

basement, supervise halls ....................6 8 :00- 8:45 
Distribute towels and errands.................. 8 :45- 9:00 
Sweep all halls and stairways.................. 9 :00— 9 :45 
Supervise boys’ toilet—second and third 


9 


ore 


RE ND Mila casosicsains tad aveacexcsavicacsusces 9 :45-10 :30 
Clean finger marks on glass in basement 10 :30—11 :00 
SI ssdissaieccencasecscctesneidaessssvewackensuanstniseeaiaeee 11 :00-12 :00 


Sweep second floor halls, sweep special 
class lunch room and supervise children 12 :00— 1:10 
Collect dirty towels and run basement 


RAMS, BWECH GOR’ COMSC.siciccisscsscscsscessse. :10— 2:00 
Supervise boys’ toilet on second floor...... 2:00-— 2:15 
Clean boys’ toilet basement, clean finger 

Te BIN MIE osk.ccdssssiiisasazecsicnsictisianiies 2:15- 3:00 


Sweep 106, 109, 103, 102, 115...........ccccccsss 3 :00— 4:00 
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All inside and inside of outside glass must be cleaned 
at least once every two weeks. May be cleaned at 
noon time, morning, or evening, or whenever other 
work can be eliminated. 


Saturday Schedule 

Hours: 6:00 P.M. — 11:00 P.M. 
Ne TR, I io sa tescasacnicasscacisaiseiess 6 :00-— 6:15 
Scrub kitchen floor, clean woodwork........ 6 :15- 7:15 
Clean all desks and chairs in rooms 102, 

103, 106, 109, lunch rooms and dust 

GROG, TUTE BU GBI ac cssicscsicccscessdesccesess 7:15- 9:00 
Clean boys’ toilet in basement, 4 drinking 

fountains, 2 sinks in basement hall. 

Clean glass and finger marks from 

SRE TIEEE bsicdinnigndcsseascsensscadesdiessecésssasseesenae 9 :00-10 :30 
Inspect inside and out, see that all doors 

and windows outside are closed and 

locked. Shut off water, pull light and ; 

NS IO 65 Fas catisccesesdassciscecsadicacssecscs 10 :30-11 :00 


tremer School May 4, 19— 


WORK SCHEDULE FOR JANITOR NO. 2 
Hours: 12:00 P.M. — 9:00 P.M. 
Take waste paper baskets from boiler 
room to third floor, sweep third floor 
hall, clean finger marks from wood- 


work in boys’ toilet on third floor........ 12 :00-12 :45 
Sweep kindergarten and supervise third 
I Ca ciaccstensicaictussisericis aise 12 :45-— 1:15 


Sweep outside walk from Lowry and 
Fremont to 33rd and Emerson, clean 
finger marks from woodwork on third 





ET > niscuxinivecaschadsle kdscddastustadasceisaubjanianseaseaaes 1:15-— 2:15 

—— third floor—boys’ toilet and 
siniigudadad babes aeasitbda gi assaaneasagestadassqaasasanenies 2 :15- 2:30 
oun all stairways from third floor to 

second floor and see that Assembly 

ae ee ere ern 2 :30— 3:15 
Sweep 202, 203, 204, Kdgn., 302, 315, 

303, 313, 304, 305 3 :15- 5:15 
RAMMED. acta ceascuarssasdsscdeiaaiaatiascasis 5 :15- 6:15 
Sweep office, nurse’s room, 311, 306, 307, 

SUI, MUNI oisacanaanspensacsdacaxunbassntneassasasaasacaieeess 6 :15- 7:30 
Sweep third floor hall and empty dirt box 7 :30-— 7:45 
Clean boys’ toilet on third floor................ 7 :45- 8:15 
Sweep front outside walks and steps........ 8 :15- 9: 


:00 
All inside and inside of outside glass must be cleaned 
at least once every two weeks. May be cleaned at 


noon time, morning, or evening, or whenever other 
work can be eliminated. 


Saturday Schedule 
Hours: 8:00 A.M. — 1:00 P.M. 
Clean all desks and chairs in rooms 302, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 311, 
office, nurse’s room, 313, 315, 316 and 


dust same rooms, hall, and stairs........ 8 :00—10 :00 
Clean boys’ toilet on third floor, clean 

finger marks from woodwork................ 10 :00—-11 :30 
RMN MIN sins rh csuraunvbansccdesincacdsiceevicsaciadexssens 11 :30— 1:09 


WORK SCHEDULE FOR JANITRESS 


Hours: 7:00 A.M. — 4:00 P.M. 

Dust class rooms on second floor, office, 
nurse’s room, rest room, and _ stair- 
ways and second floor haill.................... :00- 8:15 

Distribute towels in girls’ toilets, rest 
room, office, and supervise girls’ toilets 8 :15-— 8:45 

Clean drinking fountains, lavatories and 
finger marks, on front doors, clean 


~ 


RR NN SID rhc sus desied catccdseenevateseanasinns 8 :45-— 9:50 
Supervise girls’ toilets on second and 

NE MPRA sanadasiccesrcisdsaticccvadsansiasescvedieiaces 9 :50—-10 :30 
Clean finger marks on front stairways.... 10:30-11 :00 
MMINUER * <taicskisctskeusisenussRlccssinvicinsixsaanacaensisterie 11 :00—12 :00 
Sweep library, teachers’ lunch and 

Kitchen, supervine GIPle ........c.ccccccccccosceee 12 :00— 1:15 
Clean girls’ toilets on second and third 

MMI. socucblestuesusadeavvnesvesctseidaccacacaiarahidvaouains 1:15— 2:00 
Supervise Girls’ tOWMets......:..0cccccrcescccscccessore 2 :00— 2:30 


Clean 8 drinking fountains, 8 lavatories 
and sweep girls’ toilets on second and 
third floors and rest room.................0..06 2 :30-— 3:30 

Pick up paper on third and second floors 3 :30— 4:00 

All inside and inside of outside glass must be cleaned 
at least once every two weeks. May be cleaned at 
noon time, morning, or evening, or whenever other 
work can be eliminated. 


Saturday Schedule 


Hours: 8:00 A. M. — 12:00 M. 
Clean all desks in rooms 201, 202, 203, 

204, 206, 207, 200, 211, 218, 215.......... 8 :00— 9:30 
Dust all these rooms and hall, aise 206, 

and clean teachers‘ rest room................ 9 :00—10 :30 
SOMME SEPINDasx5506d 0uacayasbebakeascicdncbaneakedessacacaasas 10 :30-12 :00 





are to the janitorial-engineering service what 
time tables are to a railroad system. The work 
is then done on time and, when every man has 
completed his day’s work, the entire work sched- 
ule for the building will hav e been performed.” 


The need for work schedules was made mani- 
fest by the study of the janitorial-engineering 
service conducted by a special committee of the 
National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials. The data gathered by this committee 
reveals a waste of 40 per cent of time, effort, and 
money in this service. (Graph 1.) The following 
extract is taken from the report of the commit- 
tee as printed in the Proceedings of the Eighth 
Annual! Meeting of the Association: 

Forty per cent of the janitors’ payroll of any 
school system, regardless of whether the system is 
one in which the board employs and controls all the 
employees or lets the work out under contract, is an 
item deserving careful scrutiny. 

While it may be presumptuous to assume that 
a loss of 40 per cent of the janitors’ payroll is ap- 
plicable to most cities rather than being peculiar 
to the city in which the data were obtained, it 
nevertheless will be interesting to apply the follow- 
ing table to the janitors’ payrolls of your respective 
school system: 


2See appended sample work schedule (5 sheets) for 
a 5-man building. 


_ 40 per cent of a $5,000 per month payroll is 
$24,000 loss per year. 


40 per cent of a $10,000 per month payroll is 
$48,000 loss per year. 


40 per cent of a $25,000 per month payroll is 
$120,000 loss per year. 


40 per cent of a $50,000 per month payroll is 

$240,000 loss per year. 

Now suppose the loss is only one half the above 
figures. The waste for a period of twenty years 
would be: 

$240,000 loss in 20 years on a $5,000 per month 
payroll. 

$480,000 loss in 20 years on a $10,000 per month 
payroll. 

$1,200,000 loss in 20 years on a $25,000° per 
month payroll. 

$2,400,000 loss in 20 years on a $50,000 per 
month payroll. 

Consistent effort during the past ten years to 
reduce the time wasted has resulted in a very sub- 
stantial reduction in well-managed school systems. 


- Some of the means employed to accomplish this re- 


duction have been: 

Janitor-engineer training schools. This has been 
the most important and most productive step taken. 

Change from high to low pressure heating. 

Preparation of work schedules so men are in 
buildings during the hours when they can work un- 
interruptedly. 

Elimination of strictly “watchman” service at 
night. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Teacher Rating From the Principal’s Point of View 


Among the many healthful indications of an 
advancing teaching profession has been the 
growth in importance of the elementary-school 
principalship. This position is being recognized 
as one in which a splendid career may be found. 
It is a far cry from the days of the head teacher 
and administrator of corporal punishment to the 
modern conception of the work of the principal. 
Supervision has come to be one of the chief du- 
ties of the principal. No doubt there are still 
office principals, but those principals who are 
taking full advantage of their opportunities for 
service are putting in a goodly share of their 
time in constructive work for improving the 
quality of the educational product of their 
schools. 

This most important work of the principal is 
the one for which it is the hardest to find time. 
It is something that does not require immediate 
attention and is likely to be pushed aside by some 
minor duty that seems to be more clamorous for 
attention. Often we principals become so 
enmeshed in petty problems of administration, 
many of which would solve themselves if we gave 
them time, that we lose sight of our responsi- 
bilities as supervisors. A very helpful device in 
this rush of work is the rating ecard. After it has 
been devised, it works somewhat of itself even 
if the principal is doing something else. It lends 
definiteness to the problem of supervision, and 
tends to make purposeful what often would be 
otherwise an aimless visit of the principal to a 
teacher and class. 

Many modern schools have a testing program 
that shows something of the quality of the educa- 
tional product. In this respect the school is not 
so fortunate as the factory which can measure 
and test its product with much greater accuracy 
that we can ours. However that does not mean 
that we should not measure all we can. But be- 
cause the value of much of our work is to be 
found in states of mind, attitudes, and habits of 
thinking and working, it cannot be accurately 
measured by any tests as yet devised. Conse- 
quently there has been a tendency to rate the 
teacher rather than his work, the doer not the 
deed. Although this practice is ridiculed by op- 
ponents of rating schemes, the situation is not 
as bad as it seems. Although the factory can 
measure its product, it fails to take into consid- 
eration the effect of the machine on the man 
who works with it day after day. There is no 
doubt but that we tend to become like those with 
whom we associate. Most of us teach the way we 
were taught rather than according to the prin- 
ciples and methods we have studied. If the 
teacher, then, has the right qualities and we 
judge him accurately on them, will we not have 
a rather reliable measure of his value to the 
school? No teacher of satisfactory attainments 
need fear a rating scheme of this kind. It is only 
as a supervisory device that any rating card can 
be justified. If used as such, it becomes a means 
of helping the boys and girls in the school to 
measure up to their finest and highest attain- 
ments. Anything that contributes to this end is 
justifiable, for the improvement of pupils is the 
purpose for which the school exists. If the prin- 
cipal helps his teachers to improve, he renders 
them and the pupils a real service. He can stim- 
ulate improvement by means of a rating card. 


It was with this idea of helping the teacher to 
improve, that the accompanying schedule has 
been worked out. The list of points was first 
adopted without any definition of the value of 
each item. Later it was felt that, in order to get 
a more complete understanding, each point 
should be defined. A committee of supervisors, 
principals, and teachers are responsible for the 
outline as it now is. 


William A. Miller,Springfield, III. 


A copy of the rating outlines used in any 
school system should be in every teacher’s pos- 
session. It will let the teacher know the points 
upon which he is to be judged and will give the 
principal a basis for his judgment of the teacher. 
It will give definiteness to any discussion of the 
teacher’s work. 

It would seem that a rating scheme of this 
nature used with care and judgment, combined 
with the results of standarized tests administered 
to the pupils, ought to enable every principal to 
form a true picture of the teacher’s value to the 
school. 


1. General Appearance. 
Is the teacher 
—well groomed ? 
—dressed appropriately? 
—neat and clean? 
2. Health. 
Does the teacher have 
—sufficient energy to perform the work well? 
—prolonged or frequent absences due to 
chronic disorder? 
—any physical defect that interferes with 
school work? 
3. Voice. 
Does the teacher speak with 
—good modulation? 
—clear enunciation? 
—proper expression ? 
—too rapidly? 
—too slowly? 
—volume enough to be heard over the entire 
room? 
Resourcefulness and initiative. 
Does the teacher have 
—ability to meet new and unusual condi- 
tions in regard to instruction? 
—ability in pupil guidance? 
—ability to solve the problems of the class- 
room? 
Enthusiasm and cheerfulness. 
Does the teacher instill in the pupils 
—alertness? 
—optimism? 
—undue excitement ? 
6. Tact. 
Does the teacher 
—consider other people’s feelings? 
—ask unnecessary questions? 
—-give opinions too freely without 
asked ? 
—criticize others? 
—carry gossip? 
—have a conciliatory or antagonistic man- 
ner? 
—get along with co-workers? 
—manage difficult situations with parents 
or children? 


> 


or 


being 


7. Industry. 
Does the teacher 
—have materials ready when the class meets? 
-—accomplish the day’s task? 
—inspire the class with industry? 
—use supplementary material? 
—make the best possible use of the pupil’s 
time ? 
8. Promptness. 
Are 
—lessons begun and finished on schedule 
time? 


—reports brought in punctually? 
9. Daily preparation. 

Does the teacher 
—have equipment ready for the class exer- 
cise? 
-perform 
time? 
~inform himself as to the nature and en- 
vironment of every child? 
—plan work well? 
—make pupil’s tasks purposeful and signi- 


! 


regular duties at the regular 
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10. 


] 


— 


14. 


16. 


av. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ficant ? 

~—relate pupil’s tasks to their problems, de- 

sires, and experiences ? 

—maintain standards for the grade or sub- 

ject? 

~—have a clear concept of the subject? 

—conduct lessons within the allotted time? 
Scholarship. 

Does the teacher 

—have a thorough knowledge of the work 

being taught? 

—have sufficient knowledge of kindred fields 

of learning? 

—recognize the principles of method and 

psychology ? 

—have the 

ground? 
Professional interest and growth. 

Does the teacher strive for 

through 

—extension courses ? 

—summer study? 

—travel? 

—research ? 

—attendance at professional meetings and 

conferences ? 

—reading of professional literature? 

—general alertness in subject matter? 
Interest in individual pupils. 

Does the teacher 

—know something of the pupil’s home con- 

ditions ? 

—-have a knowledge of the pupil’s chief in- 

terest ? 

—give sound advice in vocational interest? 
-realize possibilities for further education 
of pupils? 

-maintain adequate standards of classroom 
work? 
-know 

exists? 
Interest in school as a whole. 

Is the teacher interested in 

—the work of other teachers and depart- 

ments? 

—maintaining proper standards in the entire 

school? 

—parent-teacher meetings and activities? 


necessary educational — back- 


improvement 
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reason for inferior work if such 


Co-operation and loyalty. 
Does the teacher 
—maintain the proper attitude towards co- 
workers and those in charge? 
—refrain from discussing school 
with outsiders? 
Condition of the room. 
Does the teacher 
—give the proper care to apparatus and 
material used ? 
—give the proper attention to heat, light, 
ventilation ? 
Discipline. 
Does the teacher 
~—-keep the room orderly? 
—keep the pupils busy? 
—control through fear or some higher mo- 


matters 


tive? 
—raise her voice to get obedience? 
—have difficulty controlling outside the 


classroom ? 

—prevent trouble rather than cure it? 

—use proper forms of punishment ? 

—handle own discipline? 

—control self? 

—use routine to an advantage? 

Attentiveness and interest of class. 

Does the teacher 

—have the attention of the class? 

—have to resort to foreed attention? 

—get attention through subject matter or 
presentation ? 

—make stimulating assignments? 

—keep the pupils happy in their work? 

Ability to meet and interest patrons. 

Does the teacher 

—discuss the child’s 
and frankly? 

—try to interest patrons in classroom activ- 
ities? 

Interest in playground activities. 

Does the teacher 
—accept extra 
good spirit? 
—do playground duty willingly and _ cor- 

rectly ? 
Moral influence. 
Does the teacher 
—conduct himself in a discreet manner? 
—set a good example before the children? 
—are the teacher’s actions questioned ? 
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The Courts and Pupil Transportation 


Neal Duncan, Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, III. 


The first question’? most frequently raised by 
those unfamiliar with pupil transportation is in 
regard to its legality. This attitude of mind has 
resulted in numerous lawsuits and has caused 
many litigants to carry cases to the state su- 
preme courts. When one considers that all other 
questions of pupil transportation, to a greater 
or lesser degree, hinge on this aspect of the 
transportation it should be regarded as natural 
that such cases constitute approximately one- 
third of the total litigation. 

Are the various statutory measures establish- 
ing the transportation of pupils to and from the 
common schools at public expense constitu- 
tional? Again, if such statutes are constitutional, 
is transportation compulsory in the states where 
such measures have become law? Are the stat- 
utory provisions to be regarded, in all cases, as 
mandatory? May transportation be limited with- 
in the state to certain types of districts and not 
extended to all? Is transportation a local, dis- 
trict matter or is it not? What are the implied 
powers of a school district, if any, to effect trans- 
portation? These questions are vital to intelli- 
gent discussion of pupil conveyance and will be 
here considered, 


Is Transportation Constitutional? 

There is much disagreement and confusion 
among the supreme-court decisions as to the con- 
stitutionality of state laws concerning transpor- 
tation. The major part of this disagreement de- 
velops around some one or other phase of the 
transportation provisions rather than about the 
broad principles of transportation itself. Prac- 
tieally all the courts are unanimous in declaring 
that it is constitutional, though differing on 
some of the minor provisions; they have differed 
in their interpretation of the types of districts, 
grades, or distances to which the principle is ap- 
plicable, but not on the principle itself. In a 
great many states, the interpretation of transpor- 
tation legislation is made both wide and liberal ; 
and in general, there seems to be a tendency to 
regard transportation as a means of equalizing 
educational opportunities, one which is real and 
to be used with judgment to provide uniform 
educational advantage to all. In many cases it 
has been specifically held that the transportation 
of pupils to and from school at public expense is 
legal. But there are only four cases! where the 
constitutionality of transportation has been di- 
rectly passed upon by the courts, and out of these 
four, only one has held the state statute to be 
unconstitutional, and this on rather narrow and 
limited grounds. 


Transportation has been specifically held con- 
stitutional by one state, and the others have held 
that in the absence of a statute specifically au- 
thorized transportation such transportation was 
unconstitutional, but added that it would not be 
unconstitutional in the presence of a statute 
definitely and specifically providing for trans- 
portation. In a Mississippi case, the supreme 
court held that a law which authorized the trus- 
tees of a consolidated district to provide trans- 
portation to pupils living more than two miles 
from school, the expense to be borne out of the 
county school fund, was not valid. As its reason, 
the court took the stand that such a provision 
authorized the diversion of school funds for a 
purpose not authorized by the constitution, since 
schoo] funds are to be used to maintain the 
the schools. And, said the court, transportation 
of pupils is an item of expense of conducting the 


“‘Shaeffer v. Gilbert, (1890), 20 Atl, 4384, 73 Md. 66. 
gy dinion of the Justices, (1848), 5 Metcalf (Mass. ) 


Reward, 29 Abbot (N.C.) 1 

Sander et al v. Getchell, ue a (1884), 49 Am. Rep. 
606, 75 Me. 158. 

Pedigo v. Grimes, (1877), 13 N.B. 700, 118 Ind. 148. 
5 Warren v. Board of Registration, (1888), 40 N.W. 
53, 72 Mich. 898, 2 L.R.A. 208. 





Editor’s Note: This paper is the second of a 

series of five to appear within the next twelve 
months in the JOURNAL. Subsequent papers 
will take up special phases of the problem of 
school transportation as defined by the Courts. 
The papers will constitute a most useful guide 
to school boards in establishing transporta- 
tion, in fixing the contractual relations with 
drivers, and in managing minor problems 
arising from transportation of children to and 
from school.—The Editor. 
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schools.* This was apparently putting a very nar- 
row and restricted interpretation on a statute in- 
tended to have a broader application for the 
benefit of the school children in the district. 

In Illinois and Kentucky, the legislative in- 
tention to use school money for the transporta- 
tion of pupils must be clearly expressed, as the 
courts’ do not infer that such intent is carried 
hy ambiguous expressions. The Illinois court is 
the only one to clearly hold that transportation 
is unconstitutional unless specifically stated by 
law. In view of this fact, the expression of the 
court’s decision is well worth quoting: “..... 
In the absence of any statute expressly providing 
that school money may be used for the transpora- 
tion of pupils, the school directors of a district 
have no right or authority to use school funds 
for hauling children living remote from the 
schoolhouse to and from school, under a statute 
providing that it shall be their duty to establish 
and keep in operation . . a sufficient num- 
ber of schools for the accommodation of the 
children of the district . . . and to secure for all 
such children the right and opportunity to an 
equal education in such free schools, and author- 
izing them to levy a tax for the purpose of re- 
pairing and improving schoolhouses and pro- 
curing furniture, fugly libraries, and apparatus, 
and for all other necessary incidental expenses. 
To secure the right and opportunity of equal 
education does not require that children should 
be hauled to school any more than it requires 
that the directors should clothe them and furnish 
them meals. The acts of the directors in hiring 
wagons and making contracts were beyond their 
powers and illegal and void.” 

The state supreme court of Indiana partially 
disagrees with one of the last premises of the 
[linois Court, for in one case* at least, it has 
held that the action of the school board in fur- 
nishing clothes to poor students was necessary in 
order to afford the opportunity of an equal edu- 
cation, holding that poor students, in not being 
able to clothe themselves decently, were not be- 
ing afforded the same opportunity for education 
as the children of well-to-do families. This per- 
haps represents the other extreme in legislation, 
with the weight of the best law opinion holding 
more to the middle ground. It is interesting also 
to note that since this opinion was rendered, the 
Illinois statutes® have been amended to provide 
“that the board of school directors shall be 
clothed with power to provide free transportation 
of pupils, and where in the judgment of such 
board of directors the interests of the district 
and of the pupils therein will be best subserved 
by so doing, such board of directors may permit 
the pupils in such district or in any particular 
grade to attend school in another district and 
such board of directors may provide free trans- 
portation for such pupils . . .” In other states, 
it has also been expressly provided by statute 


*Bufkin ‘Chancery v. Mitchell, (1913) 23 So. 458, 
106 Miss. 253. 

8Mills et al v. School Directors of Community Dis- 
trict ra (1910), 154 o App. 1 

Ss. Shanklin v. E. T. Boyd et al, (1912), 142 S.W. 
1041, Ai 46 Ky. 460. 

‘Shelby Council et al v. State ex rel. School City of 
Shelbyville, eek 57 N. B. 712, 155 Ind. 216. 
29, sunt of Illinois 1927. School Code par. 115, June 
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that school authorities may transport pupils to 
and from school at the public expense, and under 
such statutes the right of the authorities to use 
school funds, to the extent specified, for the 
transportation of pupils, has seldom been ques- 
tioned. 

A Kansas case® well illustrates the point men- 
tioned above. Here the supreme court held that 
a statute providing for an allowance to the par- 
ents or guardians of pupils, residing more than 
three miles from the schoolhouse, of a limited 
compensation for conveying their children to 
school, to be paid out of the public funds, is not 
unconstitutional on the ground that it diverts 
money raised by taxation to private and individ- 
ual uses. The same principle is generally upheld 
in other states, on the ground that the common 
schools of the county are not maintained solely 
to confer advantages on those to whom instruc- 
tion is imparted, but in the interest of all classes 
and conditions of people, and school funds, 
raised by taxation, may be used to pay the cost 
of transporting children to such schools. 

Therefore, one may definitely conclude that 
the transportation of pupils to and from school 
at public expense is constitutional in the pres- 
ence of a statute which authorizes it, but that 
transportation provided only under authority of 
the general powers granted to a board of educa- 
tion by the state stands more than an even 
chance of being declared unconstitutional, ac- 
cording to the precedents set up by the American 
courts. The assumption of powers by a body to 
whom they are not specifically delegated is pro- 
ductive of confusion; once begun there is no 
limit to which it might be carried. School boards 
in providing for transportation should carefully 
comply with the statutory provisions of the state 
under which they exist, else they may find that 
their actions will not stand the scrutiny of the 
courts. 


Is Transportation Compulsory? 

No statutes have been found which require 
that transportation be furnished in all districts 
throughout a state, nor have any decisions been 
found which so interpret any of the transporta- 
tion laws in this manner. Transportation acts 
seem rather to have heen justly designed to affect 
the children in a certain types of districts, rather 
than for the state as a whole. However, in several 
cases, we find that within a certain type of dis- 
trict within the state transportation is compul- 
sory in all such districts. 

In Oklahoma’ the board of education in cer- 
tain types of district is bound to transport chil- 
dren living farther a certain distance from the 
nearest schoolhouse, and such transportation 
must be furnished to all children entitled to it. 
In case of refusal mandamus will lie to compel 
the board of directors to furnish such transporta- 
tion. In Iowa the opposite is true for there® the 
courts decided that mandamus would not lie to 
compel the directors of a district township to 
furnish transportation and the remedy was an 
appeal to the county superintendent of schools. 
In Indiana it has been held® that where the stat- 
utes impose on a township trustee the duty to 
make some provision for the transportation of 
children, though he may use his discretion as to 
the means employed, and he fails to make such 
provision, he may be sued on his bond by the 


_ parent who need not first appeal to the county 


superintendent of schools; in a Wisconsin case” 


School District No. 3, Atchinson County, et al v. 
Atzenweiler, (1903), 73 Pac. 927, 67 Kan. 609. 


TWellston Cons. School District No. 1, Lincoln County 
v. Matthews et al, (1924), 230 Pac. 739, 104 Okla. 185. 

‘8Queeny v. Higgins et al, (1907, 114 N.W. 61, 1386 
Iowa 573. 

*State ex rel Stockton v. Lane et al, (1916), 111 N. 
E. 616, 184 Ind. 528. 

MSchaut v. Joint School District No. 6, Towns of 
lame A Little River, (1926), 210 N.W. 270, 191 
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the same has been held to be true. In Indiana,"! 
furthermore, the trustee is required to furnish 
transportation to and from school to pupils liv- 
ing in an abandoned district, even though the 
trustee has never officially notified them of their 
transfer to a particular school. And in Ohio!? the 
supreme court bas held that in certain types of 
districts transportation must be furnished to all 
children living over a certain distance from the 
school, as in the Oklahoma case previously cited. 
[In the same state, it has also been held 1° that 
the board of education must furnish high-school] 
facilities or make them available by transporta- 
tion, or board and lodging must be furnished to 
all the pupils of the district. In case of failure 
to provide such transportation, the board may, 
by mandamus, be compelled to choose one of the 
several alternatives though mandamus will not 
control their discretion but only cause them to 
exercise it. 

In the light of these decisions, it would seem 
that transportation is compulsory only when cer- 
tain districts are designated by law as being 
required to furnish transportation to their chil- 
dren. If no special provision is so made, the 
school board may use its own discretion. Fvi- 
dently this is done to prevent any inequalities 
in the educational opportunity afforded the chil- 
dren of the state. Local school boards are much 
more likely to adjust such differences when un- 
hampered by a rigid state-wide law in whose ap- 
plication no discretion is allowable. But in the 
certain types of districts, when transportation is 
required to be furnished by statute, no discretion 
can be used; the transportation must be pro- 
vided and if it is not the parent may appeal 
directly to the courts. 


Is All Legislation Mandatory? 
In several cases it has been held that permis 


sive legislation may become mandatory on cer- 
tain conditions or in the presence of certain 
circumstances. But permissive legislation is not 
always mandatory; it varies with the statutes 
and the legislative interpretation of the court 
which reviews the case. In a Michigan case" it 
was held that the statute giving a district power 
to consolidate schools and to transport children 
living beyond a given distance from the school- 
house of the district was permissive as a whole; 
yet, if the district exercised its power and did 
discontinue the school, then the duty to furnish 
tuition and transportation became mandatory. 
Permissive legislation may also become manda- 
tory on a board of education when the voters of 
a district express their wish by vote.1> The Ken- 
tucky state supreme court has ruled?® that, 
where the law gives the board of education power 
to provide transportation, it is not mandatory 
upon the board of education to provide transpor- 
tation out of the county funds in a consolidated 
district which has not levied a tax for that pur- 
pose. Going still a step further the South Da- 
lota court!” holds it mandatory that the board 
of education furnish room and board for children 
living too far from the school to be transported 
daily. 

But in other cases permissive legislation has 
not been held to be mandatory. In one case’® 
where the statutes provided that the board of 
education might make such rules and contracts 
for transporting children to and from school as 
it saw fit, the board of education made none. 
This was held not to be a failure to provide suit- 

uPatterson é Middle School Township, semen 
County, (1912), 98 N. B. 440. 50 Ind. App. 460 


2Patton et - Board of Education of Dover Town- 
ship, v. State ex rel Hersey et al, (1919, 14 Ohio 


pp. 64. 

UState ex rel Matster v. Beamer et al, Board of Edu- 
eation of Carroll County, (1923), 141 N.E. 851, 109 
Ohio St. 1838. 

“Dennis v. Wrigley et al, (1913), 141 N. W. 605, 
175 Mich. 621. 

State ex rel to Yee of Gastineau et al v. Smith 
et al, (1917), 196 S. W. 115, Mo. App. 

%Gragg v. County Board of Education of Fayette 
County, et al, (1928), 252 W. 137, 200 = | . 58. 


17Mendenhall v. Slim Buttes District No. 
County, (1923), 196 N. W. 97, 47 8S. D. D4. 

BBoard of Education of Frelinghuysen Township v. 
Atwood, (1906), 62 Atl. * 4? 73 N.N.L. 815. Same 
(1907), 65 Atl. 909, 74 N.J.L. 6388. 
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A. J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Providence, R. I 


Mr. A. J. Stoddard, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Schenectady, N. Y., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Providence, R. I., to 
succeed Mr. Isaac O. Winslow. Mr. Stoddard’s 
appointment is for a three-year term, effective on 
August 15. 

Mr. Stoddard was educated in the public schools 
of Nebraska and was graduated from the Peru 
State Normal and from the teachers’ college of the 
University of Nebraska. He holds a degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and has 
completed graduate work leading to a Ph.D. 
degree from the same institution. He began his edu- 
cational career as a teacher in the rural and elemen- 
tary schools of Nebraska, and was for eleven years 
superintendent of schools in the schools of the 
state. In 1922 he came to New York state as super- 
intendent of schools in Bronxville, where he re- 
mained for four years. For the past three years 
he had been superintendent of schools at Schenec- 
tady. 

Mr. Stoddard has been an instructor in the sum- 
mer schools of the Peru State Normal and in the 
Connecticut Summer School for teachers at Yale 
University. He has delivered a number of addresses 
on educational topics and has written extensively 
on education for the periodical literature of the 
day. 

Mr. Stoddard goes to Providence on a three-year 
contract, at a salary of $10,000, $11,000, and $12.,- 
000 respectively. 
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able facilities and accommodations for the chil- 
dren residing in the district since the matter was 
left to the discretion of the board. In Vermont!® 
similar reasoning led to the decision that, where 
the statute provided that the directors might use 
part of the school money for transportation of 
pupils, it rested with the discretion of the school 
board as to whether it should be used, and that 
the act was permissive in character so that man- 
damus would not lie to compel the directors to so 
use the money. On the other hand, the supreme 
court of New York?° has held that permissive 
legislation regarding transportation may become 
mandatory in certain districts by order of the 
commissioner of education of the state. 

In general one may say that permissive legis- 
lation becomes mandatory only in those in- 
stances where the voters express their wishes by 
vote, where powers given to boards of education 
are indivisible and conditional—one depending 
for its effect upon the other,—or where condi- 
tioned by the order of some high state education 
official. In those cases where the matter is left 
to the judgment of the school board, it cannot be 
controlled by any action of the courts when it 
has actually used its discretion in consideration 
of the question. 

Transportation Limited to Certain Types 
of Districts 

In some states the decisions of the courts hold 
that transportation as mentioned in the statutes 





"Carey v. Thomson et al, School Directors, (1894), 
30 Atl. 5, 66 Vt. 665. 

2In re Board of Education, Union District No. 2, 
Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, et al, (1925) 210 
N. Y. S. 439, 214 App. Div. (N. ¥.) 40. 
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is limited only to certain types of districts. In 
Kansas?! the courts hold that transportation js 
legal and applies only to pupils below the high- 
school level and that boards of education are not 
authorized to pay the expense of such transporta- 
tion; and that an injunction may be issued 
against using school money for these purposes, 
The same has been held in Iowa?? where it was 
decided that a parent could recover for trans- 
porting his children to the grade school, but not 
for those he transported to high school. In Texas 
the opposite has been held,?* that transportation 
as mentioned in the statutes does not apply to the 
common schools, the court specifically using the 
term “common schools” in this instance to apply 
to the grades below the high schools. In Ar- 
kansas** the transportation statutes have been 
decided to apply only to those districts which re- 
ceive state funds. Those operating on local funds 
are not permitted to transport children to and 
from school. The Georgia courts have made prac- 
tically the same decision in a recent case.?° 

There seems to be some weight of legal opinion 
tending of recent years to limit transportation 
to the elementary-school children in those cases 
where the statute does not specifically state the 
grades for which conveyances shall be provided. 
There apparently is also a tendency in the south- 
ern states and in others to limit the application 
of transportation laws to those districts which 
receive some aid from the state. 


Transportation a Local Matter 

Tt has been justly held?° that the district of 
residence is not liable for the transportation of 
children which are sent to another district with- 
out the consent of the school board. In the case 
in question a man resided two and one half miles 
from the nearest school in his district. This was 
far enough to enable him to recover for the 
transportation of his children. Instead of making 
arrangements with his board of education, he 
moved his wife and children to an adjoining dis- 
trict where the children attended school six and 
one half miles from their temporary home. This 
was three and one half miles farther than they 
lived from the school in their own district. The 
father brought suit to recover, and the district 
court awarded him the verdict. Upon appeal by 
the board of education, the decision was reversed. 

In Arkanas the supreme court?’ has ruled 
that school funds may not be used to transport 
children to school outside the district since the 
law says nothing about transporting children 
from one district to another. And since such 
transportation is not authorized, any contract 
made for such transportation is void and cannot 
be ratified by performance. 

The Indiana court?® has rendered a decision 
stating that, where children live sufficiently dis- 
tances from the nearest school in their district to 
demand transportation, the trustee may refuse 
transportation on the ground that there is a 
school in an adjoining district under the distance 
for which the children demand transportation. 
In another instance this same court?® has held 
that the trustee of a school district whose school 
has been abandoned could not he compelled to 
furnish conveyance for a pupil to another dis- 
trict. The Ohio court®® has held the same as the 
Indiana court in stating that the statutes do not 
require that transportation be furnished chil- 

oi. tran ex rel Palmer County Attorney v. Crugan et 

(1926), 243 Pac. 329, 120 Kan. 316. 

“ae v. Dunbar Consolidated School District et al, 
(1925), 206 N. W. 94, 200 Iowa 1254. 

Jennings v. Carson County Judge et al, (1916), 184 
S. W. 562, Tex. Cv. A. 

“Hendrix v. Morris et al, (1917), 191 S. W. 949, 128 
Ark. 222. 

*McKenzie et al v. Board of Education of Floyd 
County, et al, (1924), 124 S. W. 721. 158, Ga. 2. 

*Harris v. School District No. 48 of Pennington 
County, (1913), 143 N. W. 989, 82 S. D. 544 Ann. 
Case, 1916 a, 267. 

“Board of Directors -. Setoel District of Gould et 
al v. Holdtoff, (1926), 285 S. W. 357, 171, Ark. 668. 

*State ex rel Board v. Sadan. (1907), 81 N. EB. 62, 
168 Ind. 284. 

*Nelson v. State ex rel Martin et al, (1907), 81 N. 
E. 486, 168 Ind. 491 


State ex rel Keller v. Board of Education of Lick- 
ing County School District, (1918), 11 Ohio App. 298. 
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The Duties of Public-School Administrators - IV. 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, The University of Texas 


The previous articles in the present series 
have dealt with the general distribution of the 
duties of public-school principals and superin- 
tendents in various sections of the United States, 
with a detailed analysis of the field of educa- 
tional administration known as general control, 
and with a special analysis of the administrative 
duties in the field of executive management. The 
present article continues the series with a de- 
tuiled treatment of the tield of business manage- 
ment. As in the other articles, the discussion is 
based upon a nation-wide survey of the duties 
performed by public-school principals and super- 
intendents. 

V. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

The duties of business management are those 
which pertain to the financial and building 
aspects of school administration. An attempt is 
made at times to separate business administra- 
tion from educational administration by limiting 
edueational administration to the field of in- 
struction. Business administration is in reality 
but one phase of educational administration, 
which, because of its special nature, stands out 
somewhat more distinctly as a separate unit than 
many of the other units of administrative activ- 
ity. The business administration of a school sys- 
tem has as distinet educational objective as any 
other phase, and as a matter of fact there are few 
instructional situations which do not have cer- 
tain business implications. It is advantageous 
at many times, both theoretically and practically, 
to consider business management as a separate 
phase of educational administration, but its 
identity as an integral part of the general edu- 
cational program should never be lost sight of. 

Out of the 1000 duties selected to cover the 
general field of public-school administration, 
there were 153 duties which fell into the field of 
business management, making it the second 
largest group of the 9 major divisions included. 
For purposes of greater facility in statistical 
treatment and literary explanation, the 153 du- 
ties of business management have been thrown 
into seven related groups, as follows: 


1. Fiscal Management ............ ee 19 duties 
2. Payroll and Cash Accounting........ 20 duties 
3. Inspection and Care of the School 

BROMENG - Sssecvcksssvisstalsizevsstsectarvisesasstideese 28 duties 
4. Purchase of Supplies and Equip- 

MROGEEG eds fs ccsccacexsanchasiugsaceiseasosat sa shissieesen 24 duties 
5. Construction and Repairs.............. 24 duties 
6. Supervision of Janitorial Services 20 duties 
ds 


Building Programs and Surveys.. 18 duties 
1. Fiscal Management 

A study of the data which bear on the duties 
which publie-school superintendents and princi- 
pals perform in connection with fiscal manage- 
ment reveals the fact that these school executives, 
particularly the superintendents, are very largely 
concerned in both financial planning and ac- 
counting. The various duties which they perform 








‘TABLE XVI. THE ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO FISCAL MANAGEMENT 





What are the jobs which superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals actually perform? 
There has been much generalization in recent 
years, and various organizations have engaged 
in an aggressive propaganda for enlarging the 
powers and strengthening the position of these 
school officials. It has remained for Professor 
Ayer to make a nation-wide study to deter- 
mine what is done by school executives in the 
course of their daily, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly round of duties. 

School-board members will find the present 
paper on Business Duties especially valuable. 
—KEditor. 
ee eee ee ee ee 


are listed in Table XVI. Table XVI is made up 
of 19 duties in the field of fiscal management, 
arranged in order according to the percentage of 
superintendents who performed them during the 
year of this study, the most commonly performed 
duties appearing first. Thus ranked, they range 
in popularity of performance from the first duty, 
Make out tentative school budget, which was per- 
formed by 77 per cent of the 278 superintendents 
investigated, to the nineteenth duty, Administer 
sale of bonds, which was performed by only 5 per 
cent. 


Table XVI also shows the percentages of gen- 
eral (combined elementary and high) principals, 
high-school principals, and elementary-school 
principals, respectively, who performed the same 
duties. For example, in the first duty, Make out 
tentative budget, there were 77 per cent of the 
superintendents who performed it during the 
year; 36 per cent of the general principals; 26 
per cent of the high-school principals, and 29 per 
cent of the elementary-school principals. The 
next to the last column shows the median fre- 
quency with which the various duties were per- 
formed by the superintendents, the above duty, 
for example, being performed once a year. The 
last column shows the degree of administrative 
importance attached to each duty by the median 
of 50 judges, graded on a basis of 1 for primary 
importance, 2 for average importance, 3 for little 
importance, and 0 for no importance. The im- 
portance in each case was judged from the point 
of view of a superintendent performing the duty. 


It may be seen from Table XVI that the duties 
of fiscal management are performed much more 
commonly by the superintendent than by any 
the principals, On the average, 36 per cent of the 
superintendents perform the various duties; 15 
per cent of the general principals; 13 per cent of 
the high-school principals; and 9 per cent of the 
elementary principals. The principals, in partic- 
ular the elementary principals, seldom have any- 
thing to do with bonds, loans, and financial ap- 
propriations. In the important matter of budget- 


(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y? for two times a year, ete. 
Values are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance.) 


DUTY 


Make out tentative school budget..............cccccceeceeeeeenee 
Have budget approved by bDOard..............cccccsseeeeseeeeseeeee 
FUSCIMIAES CURENGM PACCBiccccccscsicveccscsccsrsccossccocescsescccoseevecece 
Prepare annual report on school property................+ 
Prepare annual financial report............ccccecceeseseeeeeeeeeees 
FE POES Te Si iecciatatnsicssesevagevesatersascsenccrenesencsasis 
Prepare statement of income and disbursements........ 
Prepare application for regular State appropriation.. 
Prepare application for special subvention (Smith- 
EROTIC, GE GEE) scscsscscvscseassesseccssecnccagansenssessnctenqureatccsqnegnee 
10. Prepare statement showing expenditures by functions 
ak sanaee statement showing expenditures by 
s BUUEDREIID secceanevasennceceseanispnasesescebeensnteceneteventeossueseesesestieesios 
Aes TE CNS I iirsaiss sac camscauiinariiccisnastonininciveen 
13. Prepare monthly balances of appropriations woes 
14. Have school budget printed................. 
Ce SER ONE BNR iistsntiicrenssercsiiaesorsenues 
16. Arrange for loans to school district sisi 
Be. PORE SUIS CE WIE MIU i vcisecarsspasscesasecosssscssesesssivesecssdien 
18. Have apers executed for bond issueé................cccccceee 
19. Administer sale Of DONGB..........ccccccccccsscsecssseseseseeseeeesees 
MB cccscsssseresirneesnserscsrerecesesenerestenensnresstenerneees 


290-9 OTH G9 RD mt 






*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Median Median 
Frequency Value 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing 
Ge ; E 


Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 
36 29 


7 26 y 1* 
72 32 21 29 y 1° 
64 36 26 5 y 1* 
61 30 29 44 y 1% 
56 23 22 17 y 1* 
51 26 17 12 y 7 
46 23 21 20 y 1° 
39 18 10 7 y 1° 
39 9 9 0 y 1° 
34 14 23 5 y a. 
27 5 9 7 y 1° 
26 8 6 5 y? 2 
25 3 7 5 m 2 
22 8 6 5 y 2 
18 6 3 0 y 1° 
10 3 3 0 y 2 

8 0 2 2 y 3 

8 0 2 0 y 2 

5 0 2 0 y 2 
36 15 13 9 


51 


ing, it appears that approximately. three-fourths 
of the superintendents budget their expenditures 
in contrast to from one fourth to one third of 
the principals. These budgets apparently are ap- 
proved by the school board in nearly all cases, 
but are printed in only a minority of cases, The 
returns do not reveal to what extent any of these 
same fiscal duties are performed by clerks, busi- 
ness managers, or other purely business officers, 
but they do indicate a fairly heavy participation 
on the part of the superintendents and princi- 
pals. Practically all of these fiscal duties listed 
in Table XVI are performed on a yearly basis, 
and the great majority were judged to be of 
primary administrative importance (See final 
column in Table XVI.) The duties judged to be 
of second and third importance were performed, 
on the whole, by fewer administrators, as is in- 
dicated by their appearance in the lower half of 
the table. 


2. Payroll and Cash Accounting 


Closely allied to the foregoing duties of fiscal 
management, but considerably more clerical in 
character, are 20 duties which pertain to payroll 
and cash accounting. Although these duties as 
a group are judged to be of distinctly less im- 
portance than those of fiscal management, they 
are performed more frequently by public-school 
executives. This fact is revealed in Table XVII, 
which lists the 20 duties, arranged and design- 
ated as in Table XVI. Only two of the duties 
listed in Table XVII, Adjust salaries for ab- 
sences and Arrange payrolls, were judged to be 
of primary administrative importance from the 
point of view of the amount of attention that the 
superintendent should give to them. Practically 
all of the others, many of which are performed 
regularly by large numbers of administrators, 
were rated as of little or no importance. Each of 
the three groups of principals participates more 
extensively in connection with payroll and cash 
accounting duties than with the duties of fiscal 
management. The principals perform many of 
the duties, such as Act as treasurer for school 
clubs, as commonly as do the superintendents. 


Despite the relative lack of administrative im- 
portance assigned to the duties listed in Table 
XVII, the wide general participation on the part 
of administrative officers indicates the necessity 
of superintendents and principals becoming 
familiar with at least the essentials of cash ac- 
counting. This is particularly true for the con- 
siderable number who handle special funds and 
act as treasurer for various school organizations. 
Too many failures on the part of school execu- 
tives have been attributable to loose or faulty 
accounting of school finances. 


3. Inspection and Care of the School Plant 


When we turn to the duties which are involved 
in the inspection and care of the school plant, 
we are confronted by a wide array of varied du- 
ties which are regularly performed by conspicu- 
ously large numbers of superintendents and 
principals. Table XVIII, which lists this group 
of duties in order of popularity of performance 
by school superintendents, contains 28 such 
duties. 

The outstanding features of this set of inspec- 
tional and caretaking duties is the fact that the 
principals, and particularly the elementary- 
school principals, almost without exception per- 
form this type of duty as commonly as do the 
superintendents. The only duties which the 
superintendents perform in any degree more 
commonly than the principals are the two: 
Determine placement of supplies, and Supply 
schools with health and play equipment. The 
high-school principals are considerably less given 
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TABLE XVII, ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO PAYROLL AND CASH ACCOUNTING 
(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for Monthly, y for yearly, y? for two times a year, etc. Values 
are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and OU for no importance. ) 








DUTY 
1. Distribute pay CheCKS .......cccseeesceseeereeteeseeeetenseeesseeeens 
2» Make bank deposits .............- ssessnessssssenenenssesssenansnseeseses® 
3. Handle special funds (e. g., Christmas seal money) 
4. Adjust salaries LOT ADSENCES.......... ccc eetessneeeeeeetees 
D. Prepare tuition Statement ..........cceeeeeeseeeeseerssereeees 
G.  APPANZE PAYTOLIS..........cceceseeseceereceeeesseeeerereeeeeeteneeeeeeerees 
7. Check petty cash ..........0 seseeceesssaseseeesees seseeseessessesenseees 
8. Prepare statement for cash income and disbursements 
Y, Collect tuitiOn ............ccccecceeceeeeseseseeeseeeeeeeeesees secsesesseoneeeees 
10. Act as treasurer for school athletic association........ 
11. Act as treasurer for school clubs.......... aeaiesi 
12. Keep payroll ledger 
13. File vouchers............... 
14, FSSUC WAFTAIUG..............cccccocccccccccscoseecsee 
15. Keep accounts payable DO i ciccccks sdcacascescnsctasccsessecnsee 
16. Arrange with banks to Cash Warrants... 
17. Act as treasurer for school publications................000+ 
18. Collect rent .........cccccecseves sesseesseensesenssessensseseseeaessaeeaeenees 
19. Receive and return deposits of bidders.............e 
“9. Act as treasurer for school Cafeteria............ccceeceeerees 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


TABLE XVIII. 


Median Median 
a Frequency Value 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing 
E. 


Gen. H. 8. s 
“ae Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

6 53 53 71 m 2 
68 58 55 46 m? 3 
66 73 G4 63 y 3 
65 38 24 34 m 1 
jz 41 38 17 y? 2 
59 25 24 32 m 4° 
56 41 34+ 37 m é 
49 26 26 27 ys 2 
47 27 26 12 m 2 
39 49 42 24 y u* 
29 38 24 26 y? ut 
28 8 12 20 m 2 
27 8 10 12 m 2 
20 6 9 v0 m < 
18 6 1V0 10 m 2 
15 11 3 7 y 3 
15 17 19 10 y u* 
12 9 7 Vv m 3 

8 3 5 0 y 3 
4 8 5 12 m* O* 
38 27 26 23 





ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO INSPECTION 


AND CARE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y? for two times a year, ete. 
Values are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance.) 











DUTY 

1. Tmspect toilets 2.0... ccc cccceeeeeeeseeeeeeteseneeeeneeteeeeeeeereneeneess 
2. Inspect defacement of school building..............0 
3. Inspect textbooks and supplies........... asecseseeessneesenessensees 
4. Supervise heating, lighting, and ventilation................ 
5. Determine placement of supplies...............ccccceeeeeeeeeeeees 
6. Distribute supplies to teachers................cccccceeeeseeeeeeeeees 
7. Look after janitor supplie................ccccccccceccsseccsseceeesees 
8. Make inventory of school supplies........ 

¥. Distribute supplementary reading mute 

10. Supervise beautifying of school rooms . 

11. Supply schools with health and play equipment........ 
2. Supervise cleaning of school grounds.......... ness resaeseessees 
13. Collect fines for misuse of books and supplies............ 
14. Keep record of distribution of supplies...................+ 
15. Supervise landscaping of school yards...... eessessesesesesese 
16. Report on State textbooks owned by district............ 2 
17. Take care of musical instruments....................c.ccecsseeee 
18. Regulate clock and signal system................c:cceeeeeeeeeeees 
19. Supervise Arbor Day tree planting...............ccceeeeeees 
20. Ingmpect service GEPArtMeNntl................ccccrcscoscccscccvccccesceess 
21. Assist in cleaning school grounds..... 
22. Schedule motion picture exhibition...... 

23. Administer use of lanterns and slides.............:.c ee 
Se, Ee EE Ciel a Seis vesascacesesdeccsccassssasacacsessexesanses 
25. CAPG TOF DIANIS ANG BOWEPS............0.cccccseccssscsovessccseecesses 
ee. INI. TU. CININIR ohdcsskcesqcosvassiceccccscesctve sancadesesentsntaseaus 
We, SEMI BO FE ogi sss cscs tics sects tacs secosnesassncdveasaies 
28. Supervise school garden WOrk.................c..ccccsscssseecsseeess 


PE iititstitiititisiinnaniieininiiiininminnnmumeannns 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


to the performance of these duties than are the 
other school executives. They lead in performing 
the duties, Regulate clock and signal system and 
Administer use of lantern and slides. The ele- 
mentary principals lead the other executives in 
a considerable number of the duties, notably 
with the distribution of supplies to teachers, the 
care of musical instruments, and the care of 
plants, flowers, and school gardens. 

It is evident that school executives as a group 
take their property-inspectional duties seriously. 
‘These duties, such as Inspect toilet and Inspec 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing 
E.S 


Median Median 
Irequency Value 


Gen. 5 k 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

93 99 93 93 Ww 2 
S4 6 84 73 m 2 
83 7y 78 8d m 2 
SU SS 7vU 76 Ww 1 
Ty 70 50 66 y* 2 
78 67 60 85 m 3 
G2 53 36 71 y° 3* 
69 6S 64 68 y 2 
66 74 27 oY mn 3 
60 64 58 44 y? 3* 
58 47 19 34 y 1* 
56 73 52 68 y? 3 
46 30 38 46 y3 3 
46 44 29 57 m 2 
42 38 24 37 y 2 
40 17 13 51 y 1 
31 24 21 41 y* o* 
31 40 46 32 m 3 
31 43 26 37 y 2 
28 27 21 20 m 2 
28 47 32 37 y* y 
26 35 29 41 y? 3 
25 33 35 29 m 3 
20 41 28 34 y* u* 
20 11 8 44 mi u* 
18 29 28 32 w u* 
13 15 13 22 y* u* 

5 6 3 2U y 3 
47 48 39 50 





tives. The majority of the duties listed in Table 
XVIII were voted to be of little or no adminis- 
trative significance. A considerable number of 
them might very well be delegated to a compe- 
tent janitor. Unfortunately, this species is none 
too common, and this fact probably accounts for 
the large numbers of near-janitorial duties that 
are performed more or less regularly by the sev- 
eral groups of executive officers. 
4. Purchase of Supplies and Equipment 

The purchase of supplies and equipment in- 

volves a group of 24 administrative duties which, 





defacement of school buildings, not only head ‘’as a whole, lie at a considerably higher level than 


the list, but are performed with comparatively 
high frequencies. About 7 out of 10 executives 
inake inventories of school supplies, but only 4 
or 5 out of 10 keep records of the distribution of 
supplies. An examination of the details of Table 
XVIII reveals the fact that school executives 
commonly perform many duties which are clear- 
ly janitorial in character. Something like 1 out 
of 6 substitutes for the janitor 2 or 3 times dur- 
ing the year, and considerably larger numbers 
regularly perform such duties as Set up and 
adjust seats, Assist in cleaning school grounds, 
and Regulate clock and signal system. 


There are very few of these inspectional and 
caretaking duties which can be said to be of 
primary administrative importance. The 50 
judges list three as such: Supervise heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, which was performed 
on a weekly basis, Determine placement of 
supplies, which was performed on a weekly basis; 
and Report on state textbooks, which was per- 
formed once a year. The general spread of two 
familiar administrative practices is indicated 
in the following performance records: Collect 
fines for misuse of books and supplies, which 
was performed by about 4 out of 10 executives; 
and Supervise Arbor Day tree planting, which 
was performed by from 3 to 4 out of 10 execu- 


the group of inspectional and caretaking duties 
just considered. As may be seen from an inspec- 
tion of Table XIX, in which these duties are 
listed, they are performed very commonly by 
public-school administrators, especially by super- 
intendents. As a matter of fact, this particular 
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set of duties is one of the most popular with su- 
perintendents of the entire 100 administrative 
duties listed in the present study, ranging from 
the duty, Interview salesman of supplies, which 
is performed by 95 per cent of the 278 superin- 
tendents with a median frequency of twice a 
month, to the duty, Purchase supplies for lunch- 
rooms, which is performed by 13 per cent of the 
superintendents on an average of 4 times a 
year. The average percentile performance of the 
superintendents in connection with the entire 
set of duties is 54. The principals perform them 
somewhat less commonly, particularly the ele- 
mentary principals, whose general average for 
the group is but 21 per cent. Almost without ex- 
ception in this set of duties, the superintendent 
is the most common performer, then the general 
prineipal, then the high-school principal, and 
finally the elementary principal. The only duty 
in which all the executive officers make an essen- 
tially equal showing is with the least commonly 
performed one, namely, Purchase supplies for 
lunchroom. The superintendent leads with every 
duty in the list save Purchase athletic supplies 
and equipment, in which he is considerably sur- 
passed by the general and high-school principals; 
and in the matter of handling programs, tickets, 
ete., in which he is equaled. It is quite apparent, 
however, that all types of administrative ofticers 
are likely to come into executive contact with 
practically any and all of these duties, with the 
cccasional exception of the elementary principal. 
It may be seen from an inspection of Table 
XIX that the superintendents and principals do 
more of the selecting and ordering than of the 
paying and accounting in connection with sup- 
plies and equipment, although here again, as 
with the duties of inspection and caretaking, 
there is a fairly heavy performance of duties 
which might very well be cared for by a subor- 
dinate officer, such as a school clerk, or in the 
lurger cities, by a business manager. The duties 
exhibited in Table XTX are all performed on a 
monthly or yearly basis, being for the most part 
somewhat irregular and not administered accord- 
ing to a given schedule. Many of the duties are 
judged to be of primary importance, and only 
three of them are ranked as low as third in im- 
portance. These three are: Report data to book 
companies, Arrange printing of tickets, etc., and 
Purchase athletic supplies, none of which is par- 
ticularly immediate to a standard educational 
program. All in all, it is evident that the duties 
attached to the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment are of genuine administrative importance, 
and that they require a definite amount of per- 
sonal attention on the part of the executives in 
charge of the instructional program. 
5. Construction and Repairs 
‘The activities of public-school administrators 
in connection with the school plant are by no 
means limited to items of inspection and pur- 
chase. The great majority of principals and su- 


TABLE XIX. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XVIII.) 


DUTY 


GIGS CORED OO RG iicccsssesecessvesosscsceccsesscsvsecssescocscccsecesess 
Study ee and quality of supplies 
Check 


Arrange printing an 





Estimate cost of equipment 


Pe NESE 


10. Purchase athletic supplies and equipment. 
11. Make specifications for equipment............... 





12. Pay bills for a sciainiies 

BE BE Fe Ge Be ivr sc cs ccsisncccssicnecssecscsscsasssseasscssccse 

14. Purchase aseenes for home economics department.... 
8 


15. Recommend 


AOR e Renee teen ee ee ee ease eens eee sn ees esete eee ESE eEseeeeeeeee 


16. Submit bids to board of education for selection........ 
17. Attend correspondence with bidders...............cc:ccccceeeee 
TB. VG CO PEGE Be iicseicscscssssssssccsisscssoscssscscscssssescosesses 
19. Keep register for purchases of supplies................seee0+ 
20. Purchase supplies for manual training department.... 
21. Open bids—tabulate results .................sssssceseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 

Charge purchases against available appropriation... 


23. Arrange meeting for presentation of samples....... 
24. Purchase supplies for lunch rooms 


BOO vs ccesercscscsreenstsinavvees enseroosconeeoeseososees eccccesceee 


Interview salesmen Of Supplies...............ccsscccssscssceseees 





UR GO DU acca cccescavscsssiesescscsseaceesescesesccnssaeess 
Report data to DOOK COMPANIES.............cccceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeers 
CURSE SOOUNIE GE Bi iccsccscsccsccscccccsssscssccesescesncseccsess 
distribution of tickets, pro- 
BERMIG, OCB. cccccccsccsscssccessseserccsccsesescccssccsoccoosesesesevessevocoeese 


BA BCU TN GI ivvscccccsseseisissssssencesssisessstccsssneee 






“*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Percentage of 


Median Median 
Administrators Performing 
E 


Frequency Value 


Gen. H. 8. <s 

Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 
95 85 78 45 m? 2 
93 84 74 44 y? 1% 
93 84 66 34 m 1% 
85 84 60 41 m 2 
82 62 79 22 y* 3* 
80 87 66 49 m 2 
78 78 79 49 y’ 3 
73 55 51 24 y =” 
60 50 35 39 y’ 2 
57 79 74 46 y® 3 
56 40 43 12 y 1* 
47 36 31 12 m 2 
47 24 27 15 y 1° 
39 27 14 5 y* 2 
37 18 20 2 y 1* 
37 15 14 12 y 1 
36 15 21 0 y 2 
35 18 16 2 y 3 
34 26 20 17 m 2 
31 26 17 15 y? 2 . 
31 14 15 0 y 2 
29 13 17 12 m 2 
27 14 14 0 y 2 
13 12 9 10 y* 2 
54 Ad 39 21 
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TABLE XX. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS of what may be called school plant caretaking 




















re (Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XVIII.) ; duties is surprisingly large. Other data, not j 
Percentage of Median Median hi hi P di nely TS) ‘ . 

m Administrators Performing Frequency Value shown here, indicate that the superintendents 
h DUTY sini Gen. ys. =. ™_™ perform nearly all of these duties as frequently 
a- 1. Plan, summer, repair sevice sevvnennsnennenrnnenee sé 62 50 b4 y 1° or more so than the principals. This, however, is 

‘ hase equipment replaceMents.............sessceeeeeeeees y ; ; : : ore ee 
a : Determine blavement of CQUIPMENL...........ecerrrreceerereees 76 76 48 56 y 2 not true of the immediate inspection of janitorial 
h- 4. Get school plant in order TOF DEW tePM.........c.ccssceeeseees 75 65 58 3 y, ° work, which the principals on the average do 

5 TECK ECMELBEDCY LTCPALIS....ccccccccccccccccecccccccccceccesseccsssseecs 2 2 a : { 
1e é Install new equ pment Saeed labatiabaieh 68 64 50 51 y 8, daily and the superintendents do weekly. 

TAN MAJOL TEPAITS..........ccccccccccccecccccccccccccccecserssrssccscooes y r ° " 

& s Plan additions to stationary equipMent............ssereeee 58 50 31 34 y 2* There is little need for supplementary com- 
1e 9. Supervise leveling and grading playground................ 47 46 17 34 y 2 ment concerning the duties listed in Table XXI, 

10. Supervise MAJOTr TePAILS..........ccceccersessreeceerseceeesetereesees 47 36 14 15 y 2 f ‘ - - 
re 11. Record job costs Of repairs.........ccceccsesessesscseesesseeeeneeeses 29 14 8 12 y 2 as most of the items carry their own special in- 

- . 2 ee CUT : ; § § terest. The duties are about evenly divided as | 
e- 14. Foremsel aa —e during construction........ < : $ 2 . 3 to administrative impo rtance into duties of 
ATGIZE FEPAIT COBEB...........c.ccecrssssserseerersrssescsceresons 2 ‘ s ; 
or 16, Locate “building HR Ba asessscovncnenooeseeveivasorncosoresvnsninonees 10 8 5 2 y y primary, of average, and of little value. It is gen- | 
“A i. fared payments tade.on balidingt.. eS 3 er ee ee erally conceded by educational writers that the | 
at 19. Accept bond of successful bidder 7 0 3 0 y 8 janitor plays a very important part in the run- 

§ k ayments on building.............. 2 m ‘ ae 
al 3). Purchase building. site........-...c. sscighionisinnettaonr 6 0 1 0 y 3 ning of a successful school program. This theory } 
id 22. Keep record of progress of constructiOon...rmrw 5 5 5 0 : : seems to be born out by the numerous contacts 
ty Se ING GRE Saisticisnncnaininnineinimnins 2 0 a 2 y 3 which school executives find necessary to have 
nd Average aa 8 ° with him and the various means which are used 
ly *More than one half of the judges assigned this value. to improve his services. 
or rintendents sometimes during the year become makes a business of personally inspecting build- _ 7. Building Programs and Surveys 
pe g the y : - Finall come to the phase of busi 
ry re or less heavily involved in the matter of ings during construction, a duty which was voted IBSHY, We come 1e phase Of business Man- 
- : . eh tage . : agement which involves the buildi 
es repair and construction. This fact is amply sub- by a heavy majority of the 50 judges to be of nig me | chee © bul ee a 
r- stantiated by the data which appear in Table primary importance. “om oe ak 7 ee diieen | which is univer- 
d XX, which lists the duties actually performed by 6. Inspection and Supervision of Janitorial Sally cone to be of distinct importance. Here, 
8, superintendents and peincipsls in counestion Service | the needs of instruction, on the one hand, and 
t, with building repairs and constructional activi- One of the moot points in public-school ad- the interests of so-called business, on the other, 
rs ‘ian ministration concerns the administrative rela- become so intimately associated that it is quite 
th The repair and constructional duties listed in. tion which should exist between school executives impossible to treat them adequately as separate 
1e Table XX are, on the whole, performed much and janitors. Superintendents and building prin-; or distinct aspects of administration. 
il, more commanly by superintendents than by the cipals usually think, and rightly I believe, that The expansion of the school plant involves 18 
le several groups of principals, particularly those they personally should be in immediate admin-} administrative duties which are here listed as 
lo duties dealing with the Renseeeiad aspect of con- istrative control of janitorial work. Whatever! Table X XII. The actual number of school execu- 
| ; . . ——— a - 
he struction. There is, on the other hand, a quite TABLE XXII. ADMINISTRATIVE, DUTIES LLERTAINING TO BUILDING 
; ae ; S AND SURVEYS 
p general participation by all groupe im the more (Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XVIII.) 
AS commonly performed duties listed in the upper Percentage of —_ Median Median 
> Administrators Performing Frequency Value i 
8, half of the table, such as Plan summer repairs, DUTY Gen. ''s. bs. 
‘ . ‘ Y cei , So Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. | 
Install new equipme nf, Super vise major reparrs, 1. Compute school population growth............::ccceeee 57 388 26 27 y 1* 
il ete. The fourth duty, Get school plant in order 2. Recommend modifications of old buildings.................. 50 41 34 29 y 1* 
he ; Poona ° 3. Prepare report on existing buildingS................00000 48 40 31 29 y 1° 
| for new term, is one which it would seem might 4. Study transportation facilities SAREE 42 38 31 17 y 1* 
es ° r he . , av E 5. Prepare estimate of cost of maintenance.................... 38 5 y a9 
reasonably be performed by even greater num G. Study building plans ..........cccccccsccccsssssssssssscssssssseeeseesseess 36 29 24 15 y 1* 
a bers than those reporting. A good many of the 7. Study law on ;school RE Tc. ccnsinacnavsanasinceniiatans as 15 16 12 y 1s 
: . : : Ss. € PONG cicieceseansiassscsconensecseviccscensccseetactessesscesszes d 23 § 5 y2 
. constructional duties listed in the lower half of 9° Score existing bull nnn 26 21 14 20 7 1* 
(l- r >» adv ildi 10. Secure fire insurance for buildings..................ccceeeeeeee 26 : é 2 y 2 
bi the table depend = the advent of building 11. Recommend types of new buildings................ccccceeeeees 25 17 8 15 y 1% 
re construction during the year of the study, rather 12. Check architect's plans heccanis ee peaainecsesnensen 24 20 2 5 y? 18 t 
, : ‘7: 13. Estimate size and location of new bu errs 2 7 2 y | 
ly than upon the lack of interest or ability on the 47 Prepare plan of financing building progran.............. 21 2 2 2 ; 1° 
n- ay ives 2 15. raw tentative plans for bu UE cixevetn sss cencvncitassexcce 9 5 5 2 y 2 
rh: part of the school executives concerned. 16. Secure estimates as to cost of building sites.............. 12 11 3 2 y _ 
“e The constructional duties listed in Table XX 17. Establish boundaries for new schools 10 5 6 2 y ~ 
id ; bs i ; DS FO SP iscsiinsessicsinaiaceieccrasiensiierieasvinnivsi se 10 0 1 0 y 2 
are widely spread as to administrative impor- SIE ccclnconcianuiediiitiesndidsaiaiemumndibditints 28 20 13 il 
r- ‘ . aie ee ee ee 
al tance. Items such as ‘planning major FOpalrs, *More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 
, locating buildings on sites, and inspecting build- NT Ta OEE 
- ings during construction are held to be of first the exact status of this administrative relation- on een in these duties as in 
p importance as a superintendent’s duty; but most ship may be, there is no question concerning the Ta e XXIT cannot be taken as a complete om 
e, inasmuch as the present study covered a single 
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of the remaining duties are considered to be of 
average importance. Comparatively few are held 
to be of little or no administrative importance. 
The great majority are performed on an annual 
basis, and in general are deliberately planned 
rather than emergency activities. It is impossible 
to say exactly how many buildings were under 
construction during the year, but it seems prob- 
able that the superintendent of schools usually 


numerous contacts which public-school adminis- 
trators actually have with the inspection and 
supervision of janitorial services. This is made 
plain by the statistical and interpretative data 
contained in Table XXI, which lists 20 duties 
in this field. These 20 duties involve both super- 
intendents and principals and are closely allied 
to the inspectional and caretaking duties listed 
in Table XVIII. Taken together, the total list 





TABLE XXI. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO SUPERVISION OF JANITORIAL SERVICE 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XVIII.) 


DUTY 


Sy ARE DR INE oii aissacscessnsaincvnessigtesneessennrseoaseaaneee 
2. Confer with janitor about preparation of building 

for exhibition or entertainMent...............:cccccccssssseseeees 
8. Confer with janitor about condition of room............. 
4. Confer with janitor about part of building that 

OUD GI acttancsesasissctnncpninctinnticstiaieritasesannineaietineieees 
5. Confer with janitor about keeping playgrounds clean 
: Notify janitor of special use of buildings.................... 
8 


Confer with janitor about leaks in P= hespaxsqenncqesbianene 
Help janitor in arrangement o maps, chairs, 
SPs Ss dccepreccssnnasebuniiainaidedinccnsiqtorarsinessssmeniiciiereneds 
9. Confer with janitor about ringing Dbells..............00000 
10. Confer with alien about moving heavy objects.... 
11. oe Pan anitors about laws regarding condition 
IE einiseusihis dsndesniinubdlnias sivivedianensamedeincsucceensomaueserenes 
12. Show janitor how to operate apparatus............0.0+0- 
13. Employ RIO stesoviscnenssnvcupretnccccuenssbecsseceecssunennpsounpeatsouses 
14. Confer with janitors about legal methods of 
OPI seb alpina cutisss sels siehci devi decks dassciaenedaninrinaiiets 
15. Secure substitute Sins convicstenscesesasssvdinebedenstibuateneaens 


. es - eeeeee 

Assist janitor make reports 
ie Ry, SI sceuineiiinininenanaiatinchéeemtaien 
- Arrange course for janitors 
©. Teach jamitor COUTBE ......ccccccsccoccscscoscscocescocosccscsececescesees 
DB icinctnrvnneninnimnmnnnnmnnnnnnnianinin 


SOOO eee ee neee renee eeeeeeeeseesseeeseseeeee 


Pee eee eeeeeeeresseeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeseees 


<ccntainsinentenenntbsicitnememmetesiee 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Percentage of Median Median 
a a Frequency Value 
en. y . 8. 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

93 91 87 83 w 1* 
80 82 80 76 m 2 
76 79 73 61 m 2 
74 74 72 61 m 2 
72 67 42 56 m 2 
66 61 59 51 m 1 
59 53 58 51 y*® 2 
57 62 51 46 m 3* 
54 55 45 39 y? 2 
52 47 55 51 y® 3 
51 53 32 34 y 1* 
44 86 32 27 m 3 
44 12 12 24 y 1° 
44 52 26 22 y? 1 
28 14 17 22 y 1* 
21 21 13 32 y? 2 
14 15 10 27 y® 8 
13 5 7 7 y 1° 

7 2 1 7 y 2 

4 0 2 5 y 3 
53 44 39 39 


year’s work, and many of these duties do not 
come up regularly every year. From the compar- 
ative point of view the data are more significant. 
Making allowance for the comparatively limited 
duration of the study, they show a commendable 
participation on the part of school executives in 
duties of this type. Naturally, the school super- 
intendent leads the principals in the performance 
of these duties, but it is evident that the princi- 
pals as a group play an important part in con- 
nection with the building program. It is likewise 
evident that old school buildings everywhere are 
being surveyed and that modifications or new 
structures are very generally being recom- 
mended. 

All of the duties listed in Table XXII are per- 
formed upon an annual basis, and there was a 
very general unanimity of opinion among the 50 
judges rating them that, with the exception of 
three, all of the duties listed were of primary 
administrative importance. No doubt, some of 
the duties listed in Table X XIJ, such as Secure 
fire insurance for buildings, or Employ architect, 
might well be performed by some one other than 
the superintendent or principal in person; but 
taken as a group these particular duties consti- 
tute one of the major services attached to the 
public-school superintendency, and a service in 
which building principals as well have no little 
interest. The facts displayed in Table XXTI are 
well worthy of careful study. 
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Saving Fuel Costs in School Heating 


New Type of Heating System in the Douglass, Kansas, High School 
Harold L. Alt, Heating Engineer and Consultant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is probably no type of building in 
America which arouses more general interest on 
the part of the average man than the school 
building. From Mexico to Canada and from 
coast to coast new school buildings are constant- 
ly being erected, at the cost of the taxpayers, 
and the children of the general public are com- 
pelled to receive instruction within their walls. 

School boards throughout the country are giv- 
ing the closest attention to the details of plan- 
ning and constructing new schools, and in most 
communities every item comes in for close 
scrutiny. The rising cost and complexity of the 
mechanical equipment has been the compelling 
reason why heating and ventilating apparatus, 
electrical devices, ete., have received especial 
attention at the hands of school-board members 
and school executives. 

One of the most serious items of operating ex- 
penses in nearly all schools is the annual fuel 
bill. Only when schools are located in the ex- 
treme southern part of the country can the ap- 
proach of cold weather be viewed without alarm 
by those responsible for keeping of the school 
buildings adequately supplied with fuel. In the 
northern states of the country the matter as- 
sumes real financial importance, and any means 
of producing a more desirable and uniform heat- 
ing, while at the same time reducing the fuel 
cost, is bound to be welcomed by careful consid- 
eration. 

The problem of heating and fuel costs was an 
acute one when the need for a new heating plant 
was brought to the attention of the school board 
in charge of the Douglass high school at Doug- 
lass, Kansas. Here was a building three stories 
high, having a total cubage of 229,320 ecu. ft., 
built ten to twelve years ago and heated by a fan- 
blast system. 

Architecturally and structurally the building 
is in a very satisfactory condition, as will be seen 
by referring to the illustration accompanying 
this article. The heating system, however, was 
not giving the satisfaction which it should, and 
the fuel consumption seemed to be excessive and 
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FIG. 1 
Cross section plan of the Douglass High School 
showing the typical radiator connections used for the 
Fixed-Differential Vacuum-Steam Heating. 
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THE DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL, DOUGLASS, KANS., IS A SUBSTANTIAL BRICK STRUCTURE 


wasteful. Considerable thought and study was 
given by Supt. E. Floyd Greer to the matter of 
altering the heating plant. Mr. Greer’s investiga- 
tion resulted in a recommendation that the board 
of education discard the fan-blast system for 
direct steam radiation. Contracts were let for an 
entirely different system of heating, and a care- 
tul comparative check of classroom temperature, 
fuel consumption, and costs was set up to de- 
termine the savings of the new system. 

The changes in the heating plant were made 
during the summer of 1927, at which time some 
65 radiators with a total heating surface of 
4,565 sq. ft. were installed. During the follow- 
ing winter of 1927-28 steam was circulated 
through these radiators at sub-atmospheric pres- 
sure. As a result, the fuel bill, which had 
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FIG. 2 


Details of a Fixed-Differential Vacuum-Steam Heating Plant 
similar to the installation in the Douglass High School. 
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amounted to $507.76 during the winter of 1926- 
27, with the old system, dropped to $373.98 dur- 
ing the winter of 1927-28. The cost of heating 
per cubic foot was thus lowered from $0.0022 to 
$0.00163, which, expressed in percentage, is a 
reduction of 25.8 per cent. 

It is interesting and important to know by 
what means an economy of such proportions was 
possible. It is perhaps more important to know 
whether the heating results obtained are better 
or worse than with the previous system which 
was 25 per cent more costly to run. To answer 
the second question first: Mr. Greer states that 
“we are entirely satisfied with the operation of 
the new (heating system),”’ which would indicate 
that the heating results are at least as satisfac- 
tory as the previous systems. The additional 
economy is a real economy and is not secured at 
the expense of comfort or through inadequate 
heating. 

In the Douglass high school, the fan-blast 
heating system was changed over to a vacuum- 
steam system of the fixed-differential type. The 
new system operates on a vacuum up to 25 inches 
in mild weather, while, in extremely cold 
weather, the vacuum may be decreased until it 
disappears and is replaced with steam pressure 
of 2 to 5 pounds. This is accomplished by throt- 
tling the steam supply to the radiators on mild 
days so that the vacuum increases and the tem- 
perature of the steam lowers, Thus the heat 
emission from the radiators is reduced and can 
be controlled by simply changing the amount of 
vacuum carried in the pipes and radiators. A 
simple regulator always keeps the vacuum pump 
pulling just a little higher vacuum in the return 
lines than exists in the steam pipes, and this 
maintains the circulation in the system by draw- 
ing all the condensation back to the pump as 
fast as it is formed. 


~ The importance of the arrangement described 
becomes more apparent when it is remembered 
that moderate weather constitutes from 80 to 95 
per cent of the entire winter heating season. 
When extreme outside temperature does not pre- 
vail, it is not necessary in most schoolrooms to 
maintain the radiators at the extreme heat pro- 
duced by steam under pressure; in fact, relative- 
ly mild heat will keep the room temperature 
rather constant and will prevent the stuffy over- 
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FIG, 3 


Floor Plan of the Boiler Room in the Douglass High School. The new apparatus 


was installed without structural changes. 


heating which can in most cases be relieved only 
by opening the windows and thus wasting heat. 
It is steam produced at a comparatively low tem- 
perature under a high vacuum, that is the best 
practical means of keeping classroom radiators 
active without overheating during moderate 
weather. 

It is a well-known fact that it takes a stated 
number of pounds of coal to produce a stated 
number of pounds of steam in a given boiler. If 
in mild weather the necessary steam can be 
spread through an entire system at a relatively 
lower temperature, considerable saving will be 
effected. 


In the Douglass high school steam is taken 
from an existing boiler, by means of a 6-inch 
steam main in which 4-inech and 6-inch subat- 
mospheric pressure-reducing valves are installed. 
‘Two compound gauges are used, one being placed 
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on the boiler and one 
on the steam main 
beyond the reducing 
valves. The steam 
main is carried around 
the ceiling of the 
ground floor, with 
branches to the first- 
floor radiators taken 
off the bottom of the 
main at a 45 degrce 
angle. The bottoms of 
all steam risers are 
dripped into the re- 
turn main through 
drip traps. 


The return mains 
are carried all around 
the ground floor, so as 
to pick up the various 
return risers and 
drips, and are collect- 
ed together into one common line which is 
carried back to the boiler room in split tile. 
In the boiler rvom (see plan) the main re- 
turn is connected to the accumulator of a 
Dunham differential vacuum pump. The vacuum 
pump then takes the return condensation and 
delivers it into the boiler. 


Each radiator is equipped with a Dunham 
packless radiator valve on the supply end and a 
Dunham thermostatic radiator trap, capable of 
functioning under subatmospheric pressures, on 
the return end. In other respects, the system is 
similar to a common vacuum return-line system. 

The reason that such high economies are ob- 
tained is simply that overheating is eliminated. 
The only essentials are a vacuum pump which 
will produce vacuums up to 26 inches of mereury, 
radiator traps which will satisfactorily operate 
on a range of pressure from 2 lb. gauge to 26 
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FIG. 4 
Apparatus used in the Douglass High School for main- 
taining vacuum. 


inches of mereury, and a differential controller 
which starts the vacuum pump everytime the 
vacuum in the return line begins to approach the 
vacuum then existing in the steam main. 

It is from this combination of features that 
the system takes its name of “fixed differential” ; 
there is at all times a fixed difference in the pres- 
sure (vacuum) maintained between the radiation 
and the returns. As the pressure is reduced to a 
greater degree in the return, it follows that no 
matter what may be the pressure or vacuum 
maintained in the steam line, there will always 
be a positive tendency for the condensation and 
air in the system to flow back to the vacuum 
pump. 


Program of the National Association of School Business Officials 


The officers of the National Association of 
Publie-School Business Officials have announced 
the completion of the tentative program for the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the association, 
which will be held May 21 to 24, at Columbus, 
Ohio. The headquarters for the meeting wilt be 
in the Deshler Wallick Hotel. 

The Program 
Tuesday Morning, May 21 

Address of weleome—Hon. M. Y. Cooper, gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

Response—Mr. W. E. Record. 

President’s Address—Mr. George King, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Reports of the treasurer and secretary. 

The Development and Use of a Detailed 
Budget—Mr. E. T. Stretcher, clerk of the board 
of education, Portland, Oreg. 

A Study in Maintenance of School Buildings 
-~Mr. R. E. Tilt, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, Western Reserve Academy, Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

Outline of Arrangements for Visiting Colum- 
bus Schools—Mr. Howard Dwight Smith, archi- 
tect of the board of education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tuesday Afternoon, May 21 

Rehabilitation of Obsolete School Buildings— 
Mr. Howard Dwight Smith, architect of the 
hoard of education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Reports of committees on research, school jan- 
itor-engineers, school floors, purchase of school 
supplies, fire insurance, and pupil cost account- 
Ing, 

Round Tables: Tuesday Evening, May 21 

Training School Janitor-Engineers—Mr. Kh. 
W. Adkinson, clerk of the board of education, 
Okmulgee, Okla., chairman. 

Treatment and Care of Floors in School Build- 
ings—Mr. John W. Lewis, director of school 
business, Baltimore, Md., chairman. 





MR. GEORGE KING 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
President, National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials. 


The Selection, Purchase, Storage, and Dis- 
tribution of Public-School Supplies—Mr. FE. M. 
Brown, commissioner of supplies, board of edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo., chairman. 

Fire and Other Insurance for Public-School 
Property—Mr. H. ©. Roberts, secretary, board 
of education, Sioux City, Iowa, chairman. 

Public-School Pupil-Cost Accounting—Mr. R. 
L. Daly, auditor of the board of education, St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman. 


Wednesday Morning, May 22 


Vocational Education—Mr. F. B. Edmunds, 
member of the board of education, Toronto, Can. 

A Phase of Business Administration Problems 
—Dr. E. E. Lewis, department of business ad- 
ministration, Ohio State University. 

The Los Angeles School for Janitors—Mr. 
Howard Campion, principal of the Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Facilitating the Purchase of Specification 
Made Goods—Mr. A. S. McAllister, chief of the 
division of specifications, National Bureau of 
Standards. 


Thursday Morning, May 23 


The Work-Study-Play Program of Gary, Jn- 
diana and Its Costs—Mr. A. H. Bell, auditor of 
the board of education, Gary, Ind. 

The Capacity Use of School Buildings—Mr. 
H. G. McGee, director of municipal research, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Schoolhouse Planning—Dr. P. C. Packer, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Friday Morning, May 24 

Keeping the Public Informed of Public-School 
Activities—Mr. Fred Charles, director of the 
division of publications, board of education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Some Practical Economies in Public-School 
Activities—Mr. G. E. Roudebush, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Future Outlook in the Financing of Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Friday Afternoon, May 24 


Reports of committees on a handbook of ac- 
counting, a uniform system of cost finding, 
auditing, and resolutions. 

New business and election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 
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The Management of a Large School Heating and Ventilating Plant 


Constructive Suggestions Prepared by J. M. Robb, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, Peoria, IIl. 


Editor’s Note. The planning and construction 
of an efficient and economic school building with 
au genuinely economical heating and ventilating 
plant is an achievement for any school architect 
and ventilating engineer. It is similarly an 
achievement for a janitor-engineer to operate 
such a building, and particularly such a heating 
and ventilating plant, so that it renders the most 
satisfactory and economical service over a long 
period of years. 

The material which follows has been prepared 
by a successful heating and ventilating engineer 
who is somewhat of an educational philosopher 
and who, at the same time, has a thorough ap- 
preciation of the human as well as the mechan- 
ical difficulties of operating a large school-build- 
ing plant. 

With a few minor changes, the 150 or more 
paragraphs which follow, were originally ad- 
dressed to the jmitor-engineer of the Stamford 
High School at Stamford, Conn. In reality the 
paper is a discussion of many fundamental prob- 
lems of school-plant operation with which every 
school-board member and superintendent should 
be acquainted. The paper is packed full of valu- 
able hints, suggestions, and shrewd observations. 
The style is unique in that it sets out every es- 
sential point in a separate numbered paragraph. 


Importance of Caring for the School Plant 

1. The man who fills the position of janitor- 
engineer in a large high school, like the Stamford 
High School, has as rare an opportunity to show 
power and capacity to apply it as any man could 
wish. 

2. To maintain a school building clean and 
sanitary as well as comfortable, and to set an 
example of respect for property, that the faithful 
discharge of his duties must be, makes the janitor- 
engineer one of the most important single factors 
in the educational processes of the building. 

3. But to accomplish this result he must prac- 
tically apply the definition of an executive as “one 
who never does what he can delegate, yet is always 
busy.” In short, he must be the brains of the 
school-building maintenance organization, requir- 
ing it to do what he sees that must be done. 

4. The fable of the man who passed through a 
forest without seeing any trees, unfortunately 
applies to many educators, and to most. men in 
charge of buildings like this. 

5. A five-minute inspection of any school build- 
ing will show whether the man responsible for it 
is alive to his responsibilities, or dead on his feet. 
Brainwork always shows in the final result. 


6. Vision is the origin of all accomplishment. 
If any individual can so clearly picture in his 
mind any desirable result, that he instinctively 
acts up to it, as an actor portrays a character, 
its materialization will be as certain as the oper- 
ation of the law of gravity. 

7. It is the purpose of these notes to assist the 
making of such a mental picture of a clean, sani- 
tary, comfortable, and economical school building. 


The Janitor-Engineer’s First Job 

8. Two things must be accepted at the outset. 
Human nature being what it is, there is no hope 
to ever satisfy everyone in such a large organ- 
ization as the Stamford High School. There always 
will be criticism and plenty of it. Less than ten 
per cent of the human family can think. And even 
those who can think straight, feel before they 
think, and feel far more than they think. In this 
we pay the universal price for our common human 
nature. 

9. So the first requisite in a job like this is the 
ability to act as a sort of human door-mat and 
yet be cheerful under the strain. The ability to 
carry on cheerfully under unfair criticism is as 
rare as it is valuable. And it is particularly im- 
portant in school work. 

10. Most educators seem to be as temperamental 
as grand-opera artists. They all mean well. But 
many of them never realize what crosses they can 
be to those who must serve them. 


11. An understanding of this fact will make the 
man in the maintenance job a sort of human fly- 
wheel. He will absorb all of the driving pushes of 
the small powered units that are found inevitably 
in every large organization. By letting them relieve 
their feelings to him he will help them in their 
own work. And by absorbing their irritation into 
his own power, he will help his superiors to make 
the whole machine function more effectively. 

12. So the first requisite for success is a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the frailties of our com- 
mon human nature, and enough capacity to absorb 
all the outbursts of small people who, like tin tea- 
kettles, boil over with the least application of heat. 


Cooperation the Second Requirement. 
13. The second requirement is a realization of 


the necessity for cooperation from the students. 
Unless the students can be induced to discipline 
themselyes in the care of the building and its 
equipment, particularly in their treatment of floors, 
lockers, toilet fixtures, and univents, no army of 
trained cleaners and maintenance people can_per- 
form the work to keep the building clean and 
sanitary, and the equipment in its original condi- 
tion. This will be considered later. 

14. All human effort is an attempt to draw 
straight lines, it being accepted that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between any two points. 
This applies to school-building maintenance as 
certainly as to any other effort. And its first 
practical application comes in a realization that 
the job is a constant battle against dirt, and that 
one human being can perform only so many 
motions, and cover only so much space in any 
given unit of time. 

15. Efficiency is only finding the shortest, quick- 
est, and best way to do anything, and then to do 
that particular thing always in that particular 
way as certainly as the sun rises and sets. 

The Custodian as Teacher 

16. So the man in this job of school-building 
inaintenance must realize first of all that clean- 
ing is an art which must be taught like any other 
art. And further, until he learns the art himself, 
he cannot teach it to others. 

17. Therefore, he must first learn to perform 
every item of operation himself until he is certain 
of the exact way to best do it. Only then will he 
be in position to teach his assistants how to do 
it, and only then will he know when they have 
performed properly. 

18. It will help in the endless battle against dirt 
to realize that dirt is only matter which is out of 
place. And, to keep a building and its equipment 
clean, is realizing and applying the fact that order 
is the first law of God. 

19. The conclusion is inevitable then that the 
whole job of maintaining a schoolhouse is just to 
make a time and a place for everything, and then 
see that everything is done in its particular time 
and kept in its especial place. 

20. The man who can do that in the Stamford 
High School will make a record that will draw 
the attention of the school world. 


A Custodian’s Orders and Permanent Records 

21. One of the first requisites in a job like this 
is a supply of printed sheets, no larger than 8 by 
11 in., one for each floor, with the plan of the 
building drawn to scale, and each room and other 
space bearing an identifying number. 

22. Then, if every item of equipment such as 
radiators, univents, fans, motors, and even includ- 
ing desks, chairs, and tables, will also be perma- 
nently marked with an inventory number, it will 
be easy and inexpensive to run a system of per- 
manent records that will save time and money. 

23. If work-order sheets are provided, the floor 
diagrams can well be printed upon the backs. Then 
if all orders bear the proper inventory number and 
if they were filed under that number, there will 
be a permanent record of every operation. No 
writing will be necessary except the original memo, 
and the report of the individual who performed 
the requirement of the order. 

24. If the orders are made in duplicate, the 
carbon copies will serve as checks against uncom- 
pleted jobs. And they may be used further as cost 
records, or as the basis for annual reports, or as 
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a cross index, or as a log of daily performance, 

25. By applying this principle throughout, an 
orderly routine will be established that will en- 
able the chief janitor-engineer to continually keep 
the whole operation in his mind, as well as to 
apply his attention where it is most needed. 


Cleaning Floors 

26. In cleaning corridor and gymnasium floors, 
the floor mop, with a cross piece nearly four feet 
long and oiled strands three feet long seems to 
clean as effectively as a vacuum cleaner. Smaller 
mops serve for schoolrooms. These mops must be 
steamed frequently, then dried and re-oiled. But 
they seem to keep the floors in the most perfect 
condition. The proper oil must be used. (Informa- 
tion on the proper oil to use may be had from J, 
J. Ball, Engineer, Board of Education, Denver, 
Colo.) 

27. It is recommended that the “white hand- 
kerchief test” of lighthouse inspectors be used as 
a check upon the cleaners. 

28. And it is further recommended that con- 
sideration be given to the use of white uniforms 
for the whole force, including the boiler firemen. 


Cleanliness Necessary in Ventilation 

29. In the maintenance of the entire building 
and all its equipment, over 90 per cent of success- 
ful achievement lies in the ability to keep it per- 
manently clean. The effort is constant warfare 
against dirt. 

30. This applies particularly to the univents. 
If they are.not kept as clean as kitchen equipment, 
the purpose of their installation will be defeated. 

31. Cleanliness in all equipment that handles air 
to be breathed, is as vitally important as it is in 
handling food and drinking water. 

32. In fact, the problem of properly ventilating 
a schoolroom is identical with the problem of main- 
taining the contents of a crowded swimming pool 
potable. 

33. The successful solution of the ventilation 
problem means more to the health of the occupants 
of a school building than adequate food and pure 
drinking water. 

34. The soft whirring sound of the air delivered 
by the univent has annoyed a few teachers until 
they have obtained a true understanding of its ben- 
efits. 

35. This sound is due to the rush of air necessary 
to make it spread over the entire classroom ceiling. 
The hard construction of schoolroom walls some- 
times amplifies this sound in a way that everyone 
who has studied acoustics appreciates. 

36. But as no teacher would be annoyed by the 
soughing of breezes in the pine trees, if she were 
teaching in a pine grove, so she thinks of nothing 
but its benefits when she understands what the soft 
air whir means to the health of her pupils and 
herself. 

37. It is necessary, however, to explain the 
functions of the unit ventilators to the teachers, 
as they occupy the building. And this service should 
be performed for each new teacher who comes to the 
building. 

38. Dr. Harry Burns, hygienist of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., board of education, says that more 
teacher and pupils in our schools are starved by 
the lack of adequate air than by impure water, or 
improper or inadequate food, and that the unit 
ventilator is the best remedy for this condition he 
has been able to discover. 


The Heating and Ventilating Problem 

39. It is important that the chief engineer 
understand the distinction between heating 4 
schoolhouse and ventilating it. If he had the 
problem of maintaining potable and warm the con- 
tents of a crowded swimming pool, he would im- 
mediately recognize two separate problems. 

40. To keep the water at the right temperature 
simply means comfort for the swimmers, while the 
problem of keeping the water pure enough to drink 
means infinitely more. To maintain both conditions 
means to keep the swimmers in the best and most 
vigorous state of health. 

41. What makes all the confusion in ventilation 
today is that comfort based on proper temperature, 
and health considerations based on the quality of 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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FRONT VIEW, 
STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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AUDITORIUM, LOOKING TOWARD STAGE, 
STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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The Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn. 


The new high school at Stamford, Conn., is Jo- 
cated on a commanding site, affording every ad- 
vantage for light, air, and comparative quietness. 
The plot contains approximately fourteen acres 
of ground and offers unusual opportunities for 
future development of the physical side of high- 
school life, with adequate space for community 
playground purposes and competitive sports. The 
construction of the building was begun in Febru- 
ary, 1927, and the plant was completed and occu- 
pied in September, 1928. 

The building is 365 ft. long and 218 ft. deep 
and contains accommodations for from 2,300 to 
2,500 students. Due to the character of the site, 
the building is two stories high in the front and 
six stories high in the rear. The boiler room is 
partly below the level of the ground, while the 
gymnasium and cafeteria are at ground level. 

The building is built in the colonial style of 
architecture. It is constructed of brick, with 
lime-stone trimming, and is fireproof through- 
out. The front elevation is surmounted by a fine 
clock tower. 

At the right of the main entrance are located 
the administrative offices, comprising the oftices 
for the principal, the assistant principal, and the 
clerks. Here also are found the vault for the 
school records and supplies, the main telephone 
switchboard, and the master clock for controlling 
the clocks and program signals in all parts of 
the building. Adjoining the offices are the school 
clinic and emergeney room, and a room for 
teachers’ conferences. On this floor are 
located the commercial department with rooms 
for bookkeeping and typewriting, and two large 
rooms for music. In the northwest portion of the 
building is a small auditorium seating 200 per- 
sons and provided with a small stage. This room 
may be used for small assemblies which do not 
require the use of the large auditorium. 
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In the south end of the building is the main 
auditorium with balcony, with a seating capacity 
of 1,600, The room is so arranged that it may be 
cut off from the rest of the building by the use of 
folding gates in the corridor. Three large doors 
lead directly from the vestibule into the audi- 
torium proper. At the left of the lobby is a coat- 
room, and at the right is a ladies’ waiting room. 
On the other side of the stage is a dressing room. 
A motion picture booth is located in the baleony 
at the rear of the room. At the side of the stage 
is the radio room, with loud speakers in the audi- 
torium, the gymnasium, and the cafeteria, mak- 
ing its use adaptable to practically all rooms in 
the building. The seating of the auditorium is of 
the opera-chair type in appropriate design and 
color; the stage curtains and window draperies, 
together with the color of the walls and trim- 
ming, combine to produce a most attractive and 
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harmonious appearance. The acoustics of the 
room whieh are usually tine, have received care- 
ful attention through the application of acous- 
tical treatment to the entire ceiling. 

On the second floor, over the central entrance, 
is a large library, with shelves for 5,000 volumes 
and appropriate library equipment. At the end 
of the room is a librarian’s workroom for cata- 
loging and repair work. Two biology laboratories 
are also located on this floor. 

On the third floor are the physics and chem- 
istry laboratories, a lecture room, two recitation 
rooms, and the supply and preparation rooms, 
The domestic science suite consists of two sewing 
rooms, a double-size cooking room, a demonstra- 
tion dining room, and storage and preparation 
rooms for the instructors. 

A cafeteria is provided in the basement space, 
with seating facilities for 600 persons at one 
time, Adjoining the cafeteria is the kitchen, 
with complete cooking and refrigerating equip- 
ment. Across the corridor from the pupils’ room 





REAR VIEW, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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GYMNASIUM, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N. Y. 

is the teachers’ cafeteria with a capacity of 75 
persons. Here also is located a large gymnasium, 
which may be divided by folding doors into two 
gymnasiums, one for boys and one for girls. 
Space is also provided for locker, shower, and 
dressing rooms and for instructors’ rooms. The 
spectators’ gallery provides seats for 600 persons. 

At the north end of the gymnasium and open 
both to the upper floors and to the outside is 
located a large locker room. In addition to this 
room, there are ten such rooms in different parts 
of the building containing nearly 200 lockers 
each for the storage of pupils’ books and street 
clothing. Each locker is provided with a key and 
each locker room may be locked by the teacher 
during the school session, affording double pro- 
tection to the property of the pupils. 

Numerous toilet rooms, restrooms for teachers, 
and storage rooms for books and supplies are 
distributed throughout the building, together 
with a number of small rooms for conferences 
of teachers. An electrie elevator is provided for 
the distribution of books and supplies. It con- 
nects with the receiving room in the basement 
where all supplies are delivered from the trucks. 
A feature of the building is the unusual propor- 


CAFETERIA, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORY CCOKING ROOM 
INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN, 
Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N, Y. 
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LIBRARY, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Knappe and Morris, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


tion of direct ight for each room, which is made 
possible through the provision of two large light 
courts. 

In the sub-basement are located the heating 
plant, consisting of four large boilers, the coal 
bins with a capacity of 1,200 tons of coal, and the 
equipment for heating the water required for 
toilet rooms, showers, and cafeteria. A special 
metal waste chute is provided for the collection 
and disposition of waste paper from the different 
rooms. The heating of the building is aeccom- 
piished by four distinct mains, each with its own 
control valves, thus making it possible to hear 
any of the four units independently of the others. 
Fresh air is supplied to each room in the build- 
ing through mechanical heating units, electrical- 
ly controlled and located in the outside walls. 
ach unit is controlled by a thermostat, placed 
in the room, as well as by a central control 
switchboard located in the boiler room. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the direction of Messrs. Knappe & Morris, of 
New York City, and cost a total of $1,078,255. 


Construction Data 
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Date construction started ............. 1927 
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Commercial department ...... 6 
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Library reading room........ 1 
Librarian’s workroom.......... 1 
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MES Ro ocx ck say is 0245 8sasutechas ees edescudecsasdataaeseucsenctoussecs 2 
RNS a ssuksicsevecss Ss 
TOOGE. BUOTARE c.25.56505500600 5 
MME hisascdccnssedenssvisacesss 1 
Girls’ restroom at 1 
I INNO Gio scsi scdnkvssacenss abassbnadgaueecesabaisa pubs gareianses ° 
PIES vida vcxdsavenscseseuzdideias acess 154 ft. by 66 ft. 6 in. 
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Design and Construction Materials 


ND: SMR ec cod jucssoudipeatatisiuesivesiaives Georgian colonial 
EKCGPIO® TACINE...062:500<0600008 Brick and limestone trimming 
CONStPUction MATETIAL ........0..0cceccccasess Reenforced concrete 
€PrIadEs SAA wtAIF RNIGH.......ccccccccscssccess Rubberstone and 
ecarborundum treads 

Classroom finish........ Piastered walls, artstone wainscor, 
and wood trimming 

Auditorium finish........ Ornamental plaster, wood trim- 
ming, and acoustical treatment 

Gymnasium finish......... Artstone wainscot and plastering, 


and wood trimming 
POTN. 5 sccii cats Tile wainscot and marble 
partitions 


Finish of toilet 


Mechanical Equipment 


Type of heating and ventilation................. Vapor system 

with univent machines 
"POUAIETA TIS COMTI ois ic ccs. ise ccvsdacsesscareesasescisscs Automatic 
Electrical equipment... Complete 
PRE vac aseistesasecsess Brass piping and sanitary fixtures 
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GYMNASIUM, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS DEPARTMENT AND BOILER 
ROOM, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 


aR GE WN iain staas cc codcassciseias Gicaticscceccagaenees $1,078,255 
Pupil capacity of building... 2,800 to 2,500 
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RU CO GN icsaian cd cnnsens cicsetwesascsccceiscecesccsstedcnssevewsensaee $43.18 
SOCKE COME BOG DUE vckcsisescssssscsscssoscsscsssssascisecocrsecsees $51.55 


THE NEW ELMIRA COLLEGE LIBRARY 
BUILDING AT ELMIRA, N. Y. 

The Flmira College Library Building which is 
the gift of the friends, alumni, and students of 
Klmira College, is located on a fine site, com- 
manding a good view of the campus from every 
approach. The building is 115 ft. long by 82 ft. 
wide and is four stories high. 

The building is designed in the English Col- 
legiate Gothie style, which harmonizes well with 
the surrounding buildings already in existence. 
A slender tower rising from the library harmon- 
izes well with the turrets and towers of the 
Cowles Hall in the vicinity. 

The exterior of the building is of eastern 
waterstruck brick, laid in Flemish bond, with 
indiana limestone trimming. The building is en- 
tirely fireproof and the floors are covered with 
cork carpet which makes them soundproof. At- 
tractive casement windows of English design 
have been installed. 

On the first floor is the J. S. Fassett Memorial 
Reading Room, 75 ft. by 39 ft., with walls open 
to the root and timbered in hand-carved oak. The 
furniture harmonizes well with the woodwork, 
while the well-arranged windows and _ softly 
shaded table lamps provide ideal lighting. A fire- 
place at the end of the room gives the room a 
homelike appearance. A window set at one end 
of the room offers a favorite nook for quiet read- 
ing and study. The room was finished and fur- 
nished by Mrs. J. S. Sloat, in memory of her 
husband, and contains a large collection of rare 
hooks on a variety of subjects, which were be- 
queathed to the library. On this floor also are the 
librarian’s oftice and cataloging room, the charg- 
ing desk, stacks, reference rooms, periodical 
room, and history room. At the right of the main 
entrance is an attractive dressing room. There 
are a number of memorial stacks in the periodi- 
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cal room and history room, donated by relatives 
and friends of former graduates of the college. 

Other memorials are located in the seminar 
rooms, several of which are located on the second 
fioor in the Inglish literature, English, classical, 
and philosophy rooms. On this floor also there 
is a room reserved for the Farrar collection of 
25,000 lantern slides with dark room for finish- 
ing. This collection was presented to the college 
by the friends and pupils of one of the former 
professors at the college. 

The ground-floor entrance opens into a large 
study hall and reading room for town students. 
One of the attractive features of this room is the 
lord memorial fireplace, which is a gift of the 
friends and admirers of Lena Ford, a graduate 
with the class of 1887 and author of “keep the 
home fires burning.” Adjoining the students’ 
study hall is a kitchenette and lunchroom, with 
cloakroom and locker. There are also on this floor 
a receiving room for incoming books and an ad- 
ditional stackroom. The romance language room, 
which is also a memorial, is located on this floor. 

On the top floor of the library is a spacious 
hall, with a carved-timber ceiling of southern 
pine. There are three handsome windows all 
provided through class gifts or memorials. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott, of Boston, and Messrs. Pierce 
& Bickford, associate architects of Elmira. 

THE PLAINVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
Lewis S. Mills, Secretary, Plainville School- 
Building Committee 

The high school at Plainville, Conn., is located 
on a nine-acre site of almost level land, 1,000 ft. 
long and 400 ft. wide, affording ample space for 
outdoor school gatherings, for baseball and foot- 
ball games, for May-day assemblies, and for 
school and community field days. The field is 
used during vacations for aviation purposes. 

The building is so arranged that there is a 
gradual rise of 4 ft. throughout the length of the 
100-ft. walk leading from the street to the front 
entrance. The structure is built in the form of 
cone half of the letter I, facing the west, and 
stands back well from the street, with a drive- 
way on either side and around the building. It is 
160 ft. long, 112 ft. through the center; and the 
wings are 78 ft. in width. The arrangement and 
the various space units as laid out, meet every 
necessary teaching and administrative require- 
ment, and allow 62.5 per cent of the floor space 
to be used for instruction purposes. On the 
whole, this is an unusually high percentage for 
instruction purposes, compared with the average 
for buildings throughout the country. 

The exterior construction is tapestry brick in 
variegated colors, with 18-in. concrete founda- 
tion walls, and cast-stone trimming. All interior 
walls are of brick or tile, with fireproof corridors 
and stairwells, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE ELMIRA COLLEGE LIBRARY, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and Abbott, Architects, Boston, Mass., and 
Pierce and Bickford, Associate Architects, Elmira, N. Y. 


The lobby of the building leads to two flights 
of stairs, one to the right and one to the left, 
from the ground fioor to the first or main floor, 
with a slight ramp to the main corridor of the 
ground-floor level. The arrangement provides a 
building of three stories at the cost of a two- 
story building. 

On the ground floor there is a sewing depart- 
ment, with fitting room, storeroom and display 
cabinet, a cafeteria with a seating capacity of 
100, a kitchen with a cooking room to ac- 
commodate a class of 24 pupils, a general 
workroom for experimental and practical work 
in carpentry, electricity, printing, sheetmetal 
work, together with rooms for the directors of 
boys’ and girls’ health programs. Lockers, show- 
ers, and toilets for boys and girls are also located 
on this floor. 

The gymnasium-floor level is 8 ft. below the 
ground-floor level. Between the main corridor of 
the ground floor and the gymnasium are com- 
munity windows, designed and contributed by 
the seven representative organizations of the 
community. 

The gymnasium is 41 ft. by 66 ft., with a ceil- 
ing 18 ft. 6 in. above the floor. There are eight 
windows on each of the three sides, affording 
ample light and ventilation. Two exits leading to 
the outside are located near the rear of the gym- 
nasium, The gymnasium is provided with 
bleacher seats on either side, with aceommoda- 
tions for at least 250 spectators. 


The fuel room, which is under the north wing 
on this floor provides space for 200 tons of coal. 
A boiler room with separate outside entrance is 
adjacent to the fuel room, and an ash hoist has 


been installed for the removal of ashes. Under 
the north-wing corridor are the physical diree- 
tor’s room for girls, and the janitor’s workroom. 
Large closets have been placed under the stairs 
for storage purposes. 

In the west end of the gymnasium, under the 
ground-floor corridor is the gymnasium corridor 
i2 ft. wide and 50 ft. long. Directly off from this 
corridor, under the front entrance, is the room 
for gas, water, and electric meters and the bat- 
tery connected with the clock system. The corri- 
dor is ample for serving refreshments at all 
social affairs held in the school. 

Under the south wing is a receiving room, 22 
ft. by 34 ft., for receiving books and supplies. 
Under the rear corridor are the physical direc- 
tor’s room for boys, and the packing and general 
storerooms for supplies. This latter room in its 
arrangement and equipment is suitable for use 
as a boys’ clubroom, and with its separate en- 
trance may be cut off from the remainder of the 
building. 


On the first floor is the study hall, which is 
provided with a sliding blackboard panel-parti- 
tion so that it may be enlarged whenever more 
room is needed, Opening from the study hall is a 
room 22 ft. by 34 ft., which may be used as a 
library and reading room. Between the library 
and reading room and the study hall there is a 
glass partition with counter, for receiving and 
distributing books. 

At the right of the stairs, on the first floor, is 
the office of the superintendent, and on the left 
is the office of the principal. In addition, there 
ure a teachers’ room, a health room for the use 
of the school doctor and nurse, a room for free- 
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hand and mechanieal drawing and art work, two 
classrooms, and toilet rooms for boys and girls. 
The general office of the school is located above 
the front entrance of the building. In this room 
are the master clock and the main telephone sys 
tem. The entrance to the auditorium from the 
main hall is also on this floor. 

On the second floor, the entire front of the 
building has been devoted to four classrooms. In 
the south wing are three rooms for the commer- 
cial department, comprising a bookkeeping room, 
a typewriting room, and a_ business-practice 
room. In the north wing are two large science 
rooms, one for physics and chemistry, and the 
other for general science and biology. There is 
also a smaller room for storage and experimental 
purposes. 

On this floor are also located the balcony of 
the auditorium and the motion-picture booth. 
Opening from the north stairwell is a mezzanine 
room, over the teachers’ room, which is intended 
for storage purposes for the principal, and on the 
end near the stairwell is a second room for the 
use of the superintendent. Near these are the 
closets for the janitor, for the storing of brushes 
und supplies, and the sinks for the janitorial de- 
partment. Toilets for boys and girls are located 
in the wings on this floor. 

The stairwells are located at each rear corner 
of the auditorium in the main corridor, and are 
well lighted and entirely fireproof in construc- 
tion. There are five exits from the gymnasium 
and five from the auditorium. 

All elassrooms in the building have beech 
floors, while the corridor floors are cement, cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum. 

The building has been so planned that addi- 
tions may be built at any time without interfer- 
ing with the arrangement of the present build- 
ing, or destroying the beauty of the architecture. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. William T. Towner, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and cost a total of $200,000 for 
building and equipment. 

THE ATHENS CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 

AT ATHENS, KY. 


The Athens Consolidated Rural School at 
Athens, Kentucky, was begun in November, 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, ATHENS, KY. 
H. A. Churchill and John T. Gillig, Architects, Lexington, Ky. 
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FLOOR PLAN, CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, ATHENS, KY. 
H. A. Churchill and John T. Gillig, Architects, Lexington, Ky. 


1927, and was completed and occupied in Sep- 
tember, 1928. It is a typical rural consolidated 
school and houses 170 pupils. 

The building measures 400 ft. by 600 ft., with 
a frontage of 400 ft. The architectural style is a 
colonial adaptation. The exterior walls are of a 
good grade of brick, with stone trimming and 
wood cornices, The basement and exterior walls 
are of masonry, and the floors are of wood. The 
corridors and stairs are of wood and the class- 
rooms have steel windows and doors, and black- 
board trim. The auditorium-gymnasium has ex- 
posed trusses, with steel purlins and Portland 
cement wainscoting. The purlins are spaced 4 in. 
on the centers and 134 in. material is used for 
the deck. 

From the portico, entrance is gained through 
a lobby to the corridor, which leads to the audi- 
torium and to the classrooms. On the right of 
the entrance is the principal’s office and on the 
left is the library. The building contains three 


classrooms, one study room, two laboratories, two 
book-storage rooms, a library, a restroom, and 
toilets for boys and girls. 

The auditorium-gymnasium, which is a dual- 
purpose room, contains accommodations for 500 
persons in the auditorium and 200 in the gymna- 
sium section. 

A vapor-steam heating system is used for heat- 
ing the building. The electrical equipment con- 
sists of electric lights and an automatie electric 
pump for pumping the water for drinking pur- 
poses. The plumbing used is the Smith system of 
chemical toilets. 

The building was erected at a cost of $45,000, 
including heating, plumbing, and electrical 
work, The cost per pupil was $265, and the cost 
per cubie foot was 15 cents. 


The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Churchill & Gillig, 
architects, of Lexington, Ky. 
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State Systems of Taxation for Public Schools 


III. The Connecticut Plan 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


Introduction 

There is perhaps no more important or crucial 
question facing our states today with respect to 
the support of public schools than that which 
concerns the degree of responsibility which the 
state shall assume. Every great American states- 
man, from George Washington onward, has en- 
deavored to impress upon the minds of the Amer- 
ican people the impossibility of maintaining a 
stable democracy except on the basis of universal 
education. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
elementary education in the United States has 
never been universal, has never been free, and 
that the quality of the education provided differs 
so widely, not only from state to state, but within 
the borders of almost everyone of our forty-eight 
states, as to constitute a social and political 
menace. In the year 1926, one tenth of the teach- 
ers in the State of Florida received an average 
annual salary of $300 or less, whereas the aver- 
age annual salary in California, New York and 
New Jersey, was approximately $2,000! The 
same year, California, Wyoming and Nevada 
each expended over $120 on current expenses for 
each child and daily average attendance, where- 
as Arkansas and Georgia expended only $30 and 
Mississippi $28.2 

A careful study of the factors involved cannot 
fuil to lead to the conviction that these inequal- 
ities whatsoever for thousands upon thousands 
of children in the United States today, are the 
result of the almost universal practice of placing 
the major portion of the responsibility for the 
establishment, direction and support of public 
schools, in the hands of local as opposed to state 
authorities. 

It is with no small degree of interest, therefore, 
that the student of school finance turns his atten- 
tion to the practices of Connecticut, which was 
perhaps the first of our states to attempt to sup- 
port her schools entirely from state-provided 
revenues. In the year 1795 Cennecticut created 
her permanent school fund out of lands lying in 
the Ohio Western Reserve. There is reason to 
believe that from the very first the legislators 
who established this fund expected its income to 
pay in full the wages of common-school teachers 
and so relieve the towns and school societies 
almost entirely from the necessity of levying 
any local taxes for school purposes. The results 
of the Connecticut policy by which the respon- 
sibility of supporting schools was removed 
almost entirely from the minor civic divisions 
and thrown back upon the state, could not have 
been foreseen by those who inaugurated this 
policy. Nevertheless, the evils soon showed them- 
selves, and the school fund of Connecticut be- 
came notorious as an example of a magnificent 
endowment bringing unlimited disaster upon the 
institutions it was designed to aid. 

Of all the ills that followed the establishment 
of the Connecticut school fund, the most dis- 
astrous was its effect upon local taxation. The 
Connecticut school code of 1700, which had con- 
tinued in force until 1778, had compelled every 
town to levy a local tax and maintain a school. 
The gradual increase of the income of school 
fund of 1775 was accompanied by an increasing 
disinclination to levy local taxes, with the result 
that from 1821 to 1854, local school taxes became 
virtually unknown in Connecticut, and her now 
pauperized system became a by-word through- 
out the land. 

The lesson which Connecticut had learned at 
such a cost was not lost upon the other eastern 





1See Florida State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Biennial Report 1926, pp. 300 to 301, and U. 8. 
wesee of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 39, p. 19 


a S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1927, No. 389, 





This is the third of a series of articles on 
state systems of public-school taxation to be 
contributed to the JOURNAL by Professor 
Swift. The first and second of these articles 
appeared in the March and April issues of 
the JOURNAL. 
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states. New York in 1812, three years prior to 
the first distribution of the revenue of her per- 
manent school fund, passed an act requiring 
that, in order to participate in the income of this 
fund, the local community must raise by tax an 
amount equal to its share of the state school 
fund. The example of New York was in general 
followed by the rest of the eastern states, with 
the result that from this time on it came to be 
commonly accepted that adequate support, civil, 
moral, and financial, for common schools, can 
only be secured through keeping them “close to 
the hearts of the people,” a phrase increasingly 
interpreted to mean that the major portion of 
the responsibility for the administration and sup- 
port of schools shall rest with the local authori- 
ties. Not only did this principle gain almost uni- 
versal acceptance in early times, but throughout 
the last fifty years the relative importance of the 
state as the provider of school revenues has 
steadily decreased. The disastrous consequences 
of this policy and of the persistent worship of the 
fetich of local support and control are evident 
cn every hand. It is with considerable interest, 
therefore, that we explain the present practices 
of Connecticut, whose early unfortunate policies 
were undoubtedly among the most important and 
effective factors in the creation of that unthink- 
ing hostility which still exists in the majority of 
our states towards any high degree of central- 
ized support and control. 


There are a number of other reasons in addi- 
tion to those already cited why a study of the 
Connecticut plan of taxation for schools is wor- 
thy of attention. Few states offer more striking 
evidence of the truth of the statement, often 
tuade by the present writer, that in the future 
the bulk of state school aid must be derived from 
some form of taxation. The Connecticut school 
fund, once the source of all state aid, has now 
sunk to a position of such minor importance as 
a provider of revenue, that its income is no 
longer apportioned separately. On the contrary, 
the interest of this fund is transferred to the 
civil list (general state fund), where it is merged 
with the proceeds of state taxes and moneys de- 
rived from a considerable variety of other 
sources. As a result, in actual practice, Connec- 
ticut makes no distinction in granting moneys to 
public schools between funds derived from taxa- 
tion and the interest of her school fund.? 


In the year 1925-26, Connecticut expended, for 
elementary and secondary schools, $2,147,160.08 
out of moneys appropriated from the civil list 
account.‘ In the same year, the income of the 
school fund contributed to the civil list fund 
$124,714.62, a sum® which constitutes only 5.7 
per cent of $2,147,160.08, and less than one-half 


8SConnecticut State Treasurer Report, 1925, p. 6 


‘Computed on basis of disbursements reported by 
Connecticut State Comptroller, Annual Report, 1925, 
78-85, and data furnished to author by Con- 
necticut State Board of Education. The Report of 
(Connecticut) Board of Education, 1924-26, col. 14, 
Table II, p. 42, gives $1,457,871.64 as the grand total 
of state grants for education, but this total does not 
include state expenditures (1) for State Board of Edu- 
eation; (2) for vocational education. 


‘The total income for the year 1925-26 amounted to 
$165,747.83. From this total, the sum of $124,714.62 
was transferred to the Civil List Account, leaving in 
the state Treasury a balance of $41,033.21. Con- 
necticut State Treasurer, Report, 1926, p. 162. The 
principal was reported on June 30, 1926, as amount- 
ing to $2,052,427.79. Ibid., p. 161. 
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of one per cent (0.4%) of $29,610,677.14, the 
total state receipts from all sources. 

Table I presents an analysis of Connecticut’s 
total receipts for the year 1925-26, showing the 
amount and per cent available for all general ap- 
propriations, and the amount and per cent 
pledged in whole or in part to specific appropria- 
tions and therefore not available for general ap- 
propriations. 


TABLE I 


Analysis of Connecticut State Receipts, 
1925-26! 
Receipts Amount Per cent? 
I. Available for all gen- 
eral appropriations 

From state taxes...... $15,052,171.69 §1 
From miscellaneous 

MOI dcscscsiceccosaice 2,968,574.48 10 

II. Available in part’.......... 11,589.930.97 39 

$29,610,677.14 100 


1Connecticut State Comptroller, Annual Report, 1926, 
pp. 21-23. 

2Computed. 

’Pledged in whole or in part to specific appropri- 
ations, and to extent pledged, not available for general 
appropriations. 

From Table I it will be seen that 61 per cent 
of the total moneys credited to the civil list ac- 
count, and amounting to $18,020,746.17, is avail- 
able for all general appropriations. Included 
among the miscellaneous sources which are avail- 
able for all general appropriations are interest 
on funds, including the interest on the (state 
permanent) school fund; fees paid by corpora- 
tions and individuals for services rendered or 
privileges granted by state officials and depart- 
ments; together with moneys derived from a 
large variety of miscellaneous sources. State 
taxes furnished by far the major portion of the 
moneys available for all general appropriations, 
and may, therefore, be regarded as the chief 
sources of state school grants. 

A question which has long vexed state legisla- 
tors and those entrusted with the formulation of 
state financial policies, is whether school moneys 
shall be derived from the proceeds of state taxes 
on which the schools have a specific claim or from 
appropriations payable from the state general 
revenues. Three states at the present time, 
namely, New York, Ohio, and South Carolina, 
derive all state aid from appropriations. Connec- 
ticut belongs to a somewhat larger group in 
which, except for the income from state perma- 
nent school funds, all state school moneys are 
furnished by appropriations from the state gen- 
eral fund.® 

From this preliminary consideration of some 
of the outstanding features of the Connecticut 
system of school support, attention may now be 
turned to the types of state taxes levied and the 
methods whereby the proceeds of such taxes are 
devoted to schools. 


Types of Taxes Levied 

General property tax. Instead of following the 
policy employed by most states, of levying a 
general property tax of a certain fixed millage, 
Connecticut provides for levying “an annual 
state tax of $1,500,000” upon the towns of the 
state. This annual tax is apportioned among the 
respective towns in the proportion which the 
total annual proceeds of direct taxation in each 
as averaged for the next three preceding fiscal 
years “is to the total revenue so determined for 
such time as averaged in all the towns in the 


. State.”’? 


Miiitary or poll tar. The laws of Connecticut 
provide for the levying of an annual military or 
poll tax of $2 upon all persons between the ages 


*The 9 states included in this group are: California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, eae North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South Dakota. 
™Oonnecticut Public Acts, 1923, pp. 3640-3641, ch. 
218; Connecticut General Statutes, 1915, ch. 257; 
Connecticut Public Acts, 1927, pp. 4212-42138, ch. 120, 
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of 21 and 60 not specifically exempted by law. 
The proceeds of this tax are to be employed for 
state and town purposes.$ 

Inheritance tax. The state levies graduated in- 
heritance or estate-transfer taxes upon such pro- 
portion of the net value of estates as is not 
specifically exempted by law. The rate levied 
varies from 1 tu 8 per cent, depending upon the 
net value of the estate and upon the relationship 
of the individual, corporation, or association, to 
the grantor, donor, or decedent, and depending 
also upon whether the property is that of a resi- 
dent or of a non-resident. 

Tax on choses in action. “A tax at the rate of 
4 mills upon the par value of any taxable intang- 
ible property, including choses in action, bonds 
and notes, may be paid to the state treasury for 
the use of the state, and all property so volun- 
tarily declared is exempt from local taxation 
during the period for which such payment is 
made.”® The term “choses in action” includes 
deposits in banks, bonds, notes, credits and evi- 
dences of debt, but does not include shares of 
stock in any corporation.!° 

Corporation taxes. The state levies upon the 
gross receipts or gross earnings of public service 
corporations. The classes of corporations taxed 
and the rates levied are shown in Table II. 

TABLE II 


Connecticut Corporation Gross Earnings Tax 
IN EFFECT 1927! 


Corporation Per cent? 
Water, gas, electric and power companies........ 1.5 
ID: SU CNOOY cecvscedececscacevsaececcaseensisavescovesaccses 2.0 
Telegraph, cable and car companies.................. 3.0 
SEMI NENE SOUMUNEIUNE RODIN, Gs = cacaccaccscdssecssasdincostscenasovesecies 4.0 
EE. INN 5556 5005hi5sc0seisenisasesanecaseracactuneuenteses 3.0 
Steam, and electric other than street railways oa. 


SPUN  TUCMIIND cainékexivad ces saieacasnicedadenexcusdssiacdeazienndeossct 


1Compiled from Connecticut Public Acts, 1927, ch. 
210 and 268; United States Census, Digest of State 
Laws Relating to Tazation and Revenue, 1922, p. 61, 
sec. 9. 

?Rate on gross earnings. 

®*Tax levied on gross earnings within the state. 

‘For purposes of taxation, motor bus companies are 
divided into three classes, depending upon whether 
they operate wholly within the state, or partially 
within the state and partially without the state, or 
wholly within the state in carrying out some operations 
but partly within and partly without the state in 
other operations. Companies included in Class B are 
not taxed on a percentage basis but are required to 
pay one cent for each bus-mile which the company shall 
_ operated motor vehicles over highways within 
the state. 





Bank tax. Savings banks are required to pay 
to the state an annual franchise tax on the excess 
of their deposits, exclusive of surplus, over 
$50,000, and over the amount invested in bonds 
of the state or any town or city thereof, in aid of 
the construction of any railroad which is exempt 
from taxation, and also over the amount invested 
in stocks of banks, national banks, and trust, 
insurance, investment and bridge companies on 
April 1, 1901, and still held. The rate of the tax 
equals one-fourth of one per cent of the amount 
of its deposits remaining, less the amount of 
local taxes on real estate in Connecticut. This 
tax is in lieu of all other taxes. Other banks and 
trust companies having savings departments pay 
the same tax on all savings deposits as is re- 
quired of savings banks." 


National banks having savings departments 
and paying interest on deposits therein, are re- 
quired to return annually to the assessors of 
towns, boroughs, or cities in which depositors in 
such departments reside, a list of such depositors 
and the amount on deposit by each. Such 
amounts are added by the assessor to the tax list 
returned by such depositors if not already in- 
cluded, together with a ten per cent penalty. This 
does not apply to banks which elect to pay the 
tax to the state upon their savings deposits as 
required to be paid by savings banks.?! 


Insurance companies. Each share of stock of 
every insurance company incorporated under the 


8United States Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Tazration and Revenue, p. 59, sec. 7; General 
Statues of Connecticut, sec. 1154 and 1159; Connecticut 
Public Acts, 1923, ch. 88; Connecticut Public Acts, 
1925, ch. 26. 

*United States Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Taxation and Revenue, 1922, p. 56, sec. 2. 

Connecticut Public Acts, 1923, pp. 3615-3616, ch. 
190, sec. 6. 

“United States Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Taxation and Revenue, 1922, p. 61, sec. 9. 
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laws of the state of Connecticut shall be taxed 
on the fair market value thereof, according to 
the following plan: in the year 1925, 8 mills; in 
1927, 6 mills; in 1928 and each year thereafter, 
4 mills, upon the fair market value of each share 
of stock. Taxes paid by an insurance company on 
real estate may be deducted. The taxes are paid 
by insurance companies and stockholders are ex- 
empt from taxation on their shares of stock.?? 

Each insurance company described in section 
1 of this act shall pay annually a state tax “on 
its corporate franchise equal to 2 mills on the 
fair market value of each share of its capital 
stock” as determined by the state board of equal- 
ization. “There shall be no deduction from the 
market value of such share in the computation 
of such tax, and no deduction from such tax.”?% 

Domestic insurance companies, conducting 
business in whole or in part upon the plan of 
mutual insurance, including companies whose 
policy holders participate in the profits, shall pay 
an annual franchise tax of 314 per cent in the 
vears 1926 and 1927, and 3 per cent thereafter, 
upon the total amount of interest, dividends, 
rents and other investment income actually re- 
ceived, exclusive of rents from real estate situ- 
ated and taxed within the state, interest on evi- 
dences of indebtedness exempt from taxation, 
and income of stock otherwise liable to taxation. 
This tax is in lieu of all other taxes except taxes 
upon real estate and upon capital stock." 

Corporation income tax. All corporations for 
which no specifie rate is provided by law, and 
which are required to report to the collector of 
internal revenue for the assessment and payment 
of an income tax, must pay an annual tax of 2 
per cent upon net income for the next preceding 
fiseal year or calendar year, which is taxable by 
the United States. This tax is in lieu of all other 
taxes except that on increased capital stock. 
When a company docs inter-state business, the 
tax commissioner apportions the tax on the basis 
of real and tangible personal property within and 
without the state.?® 


Unincorporated business and manufacturing 
tax. Mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments (other than corporations) engage in retail 
or wholesale mereantile business, or in manufac- 
turing, pay annually on the entire gross income 
of such business conducted within the state, one 
dollar on each thousand dollars or fraction 
thereof from retail mercantile business or manu- 
facturing, and 25 cents on each thousand dollars 
or fraction thereof from wholesale mercantile 
lusiness.?® 


Motion picture films. A state tax is levied 
upon every motion picture film or copy thereof 
exhibited within the state. “The amount of such 
tax, including the fee for registration of every 
such reel or film or copy thereof of 1000 feet 
or less, shall be ten dollars, and for each 100 
feet of film in addition, 50 cents.” The tax shall 
be paid to the tax commisisoner at the time of 
the registration of the film.’7 


Admission and ainusement taxes. By an act 
passed in 1923, every person who is required to 
pay an admission tax by the Federal government, 
shall pay to the state a tax which shall be equal 
to 50 per cent of the tax levied by the Federal 
government.'§ 

An act passed in the year 1927 imposes a state 
tax upon theaters, operas, or other places of 
amusement. Places of amusement are classified 
upon the basis of their seating capacity, and pro- 
vision is made for the levying of taxes or fees 
graduated according to the class into which any 
place of amusement falls. The taxes td be levied 


Connecticut Public Acts, 1925, p. 3960, ch. 186, 
sec. 1. 

BI bid., sec. 2. 

“United States Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Taration and Revenue, 1922, p. 61; Connecticut 
Public Acts, 1925, p. 3958, ch. 184. 

United States Census, Digest of State Laws Relat- 
ing to Tazvation and Revenue, 1922, pp. 61-62, sec. 9. 

I bid., p. 62, sec. 10. 

“Connecticut Public Acts, 1925, p. 3946, ch. 176. 

BIbid., 1923, p. 3572, ch. 135, sec. 5. 
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under this act range from $40 per week on places 
of amusement having a seating capacity of 1,500 
or more, to $5 per week upon places of amuse- 
ment which have a seating capacity of less than 
500 and exhibiting not more than 2 nights q 
week.?® 


Business, occupational and professional license 
taxes and fees. Connecticut, in common with 
other states in the Union, levies license taxes and 
fees on a large number of specified professions, 
occupations and business activities. Included in 
this general group ure taxes levied upon dealers 
in dairy products, drugs and motor fuels; phar- 
macists, physicians, dentists and many others; 
and a considerable number of fees paid into the 
state treasury for services rendered or privileges 
granted by state officials or departments. The 
proceeds of these fees are in part pledged to 
specific appropriations and in part added to the 
funds derived from miscellaneous sources which 
are available for all general appropriations. 


State Taxes as Sources of School Revenue 

In the vear 1925-26, Connecticut expended 7.3 
per cent of her total civil-list account or state 
general fund in appropriations for the benefit of 
publie elementary and secondary schools.?° To 
attempt to determine the extent to which each 
of the various types of state taxes described in 
previous paragraphs contributes to the support 
of schools is obviously impossible for a number 
of reasons. Not one of these taxes is levied 
specifically for the benefit of schools. Moreover, 





TABLE III 
Source Analysis of Connecticut Total State 
Receipts 1925-26 








Source 
No. Type Amount Per cent 
Corporation Taxes of total! 
1. Gross earnings’............ $ 3,443,093.03 11.63 
Ws. WU ossdeccicensesscccsccass 1,995,923.71 6.74 
3. Insurance stock .......... 1,108,732.33 3,74 
4. Insurance Mutual Life 499,128.24 1.69 
5. Banks, Savings............ 1,258,991.06 4.25 
6. Non-resident Stock‘*.... 705,699.60 2.38 
GE. vsisssincscicnuncanine $ 9,011,567.97 30.43 
7. Automobile fees’.......... 5,884,789.94 19.87 
8. Inheritance taxes........ 2,506,930.17 8.47 
D. GOROUMS TAR iccccicssesssss. 2,344,426.09 7.92 
10. State tax (general 
PONOTIT)  ceccscsecssescce 1,500,000.00 5.07 
11. Choses in Action ........ 501,374.67 1.69 
12. Military (poll) tax.... 303,811.25 1.03 
13. Unincorporated  busi- 
AMET isssssasraccasssrscices 157,807.32 0.53 
14. Admissions tax’ .......... 12,106.37 0.04 
15. Miscellaneous receipts? 7,387,863.36 24.95 
Grand total............ $29,610,677.14 100.00 


1Connecticut Tax Commissioner, Biennial Report, 
1925-26, p. 30. 

2Includes taxes on steam and street railways, tele- 
phone, telegraph, express, water, gas, and electric 
companies. 

sLevied on all corporations for which law provides 
ne specific rates. 

4On stock owned by non-residents in insurance, trust, 
oat bridge companies and all banks except National 
anks. 

‘Entire proceeds paid to state highway department. 

®*Tax on gross income of unincorporated mercantile 
and business establishments. 

7Equal to 50 percent of federal tax. 

SIncluded, 1925-26, $125,714.62 transferred from in- 
come of (state permanent) school fund, and many large 
items, e.g. (1) nearly $1,000,000 received for board 
and care of patients in state hospitals and sanatoria; 
(2) Agricultural College fees, sales, rents, ete., $552,- 
268; (8) State Board of Education miscellaneous re- 
ceipts amounting to over $433,000. See Connecticut 
Comptroller, Annual Report, 1926, pp. 21-23. 





the schools do not have any claim on any fixed 
per cent of the proceeds of any state tax nor upon 
any fixed amount payable therefrom. Again, as 
pointed out in connection with Table I, 39 per 
cent of the total state receipts are pledged in 
whole or in part to specific appropriations and to 
the extent pledged are not available for general 
appropriations. or these and other reasons un- 
necessary to detail at this point the most that 
can de done in the ease of Connecticut is to show 
the relative importance of each state tax con- 
tributing to the state civil list or general revenue 
fund from which all appropriations are paid. 
This is done in Table III which presents a source 
analysis of the total state receipts for the year 
1925-26. 
" W7bid., 1927, pp. 4426-4429, ch. 318. 

2Total civil list or general revenue fund, $29,610,- 
677.14. Total school appropriations therefrom, includ- 


ing certain payments for state board of education, $2,- 
147,160.08. 





(Continued on Page 150) 
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The traditional theory on which the majority 
of courses of study are based assumes that the 
instructional material is adjusted to the abilities 
of the middle or average group of pupils. Such 
a gradation of subject matter means, of course, 
that for a certain group of superior pupils the 
subject matter is entirely too easy, and, assum- 
ing a more or less normal distribution of ability 
on the part of these pupils, a similar number find 
the material too difficult. Out of these two 
groups of pupils come the misfits in the school. 
Qut of the superior group comes the potentially 
accelerated pupil. Out of the slow group comes 
the retarded pupil. 

If the theory of subject-matter gradation actu- 
ally held we should have approximately equal 
groups of retarded and accelerated pupils. But 
such is not the case as the evidence readily 
shows. Accordingly, ever since the first school 
administrator attempted to build a single course 
of study for a grade group of pupils of widely 
varying abilities, he has faced the problem of 
devising more flexible promotion machinery. 

Many attempts have been made to break the 
so-called “lock-step” in our schools. Prominent 
among these are the Batavia Plan in which an 
assistant teacher is used to coach the laggards, 
the Pueblo Plan, the new Cambridge Plan, the 
Portland Plan, the Santa Barbara Plan, the 
Mannheim, the Baltimore Plan, all differen- 
tiated course plans, all adapted to the larger 
types of school organizations but certainly not 
suitable for the smaller schools. 


Meeting the Problem of Flexible Promotion 

By far the most common of the administrative 
efforts to meet the problem of promotional! flex- 
ibility in the typical smaller city schools is the 
so-called semiannual! or semester-promotion plan. 
Under the annual promotion plan the child who 
fails to receive the expected promotion at the 
end of the year must repeat the entire year of 
work. Similarly, a bright pupil deserving a 
double promotion cannot he given this oppor- 
tunity so readily, beeause an entire year of work 
must be jumped by so doing. This naturally has 
the effect of piling up retardation with only a 
little relief in the form of special acceleration 
of pupils. 

Students of schcol administration have for a 
number of years been recommending and in- 
augurating the semiannual-promotion plan in 
school systems. Supt. W. T. Harris of St. Louis, 
between 1869 and 1875, recommended the devel- 
opment of more flexible promotion machinery. 
In 1921 the Baltimore survey committee recom- 
mended the definite adoption of semester promo- 
tion for all schools in the city. The following rea- 
sons are quoted from the report: “This will in- 
crease the flexibility and adaptability of the 
school, and help to— 

a) increase the per cent of under-age and 
accelerated pupils, 

b) inerease the per cent of normal-age and 
normal progress pupil, 

c) deerease the waste involved in repeating 
an entire year’s work instead of a half year when 
a pupil fails of promotion.” 

Evidently these recommendations were based 
largely on theory, for in spite of a very elaborate 
tabulation of related child-accounting problems 
in the Baltimore survey, no tangible data sup- 
porting these claims for the semiannual-promo- 
tion plan were presented. 

A study made by Dr. Odell? in 1922, based on 
approximately fifty thousand cases, casts some 


aA paper read before the American Educational Re- 
search Association at Cleveland, February 23, 1929 

*Odell, Charles W., The Progress and Elimination of 
School Children in Illinois, Bulletin No. 19, Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


by Public Progress’ 


Harry A. Greene, University of Iowa 


light on this problem although it is not specifi- 
cally emphasized. He points out that the average 
over-ageness and the per cents of pupils over- 
age and under-age are larger for schools having 
semester promotions. He also emphasizes the 
fact that the size of the school does not affect 


. these indices. 


. 


The absence of any other extensive evidence, 
and the continued recurrence of the problem as 
a matter of administrative practice in smaller 
school systems prompted the collection of the 
data presented here. This study itself is, in a 
sense, a by-product of a larger state-wide study 
of pupil progress in Iowa.* The data utilized 
represents the records of between 87,000 and 
38,000 school children taken from representative 
small school systems in Iowa. 


In this study three major types of measures 
for the comparison of the efficiency of the two 
types of school promotion are used; namely, age- 
grade indices, progress indices, and relative 
failures and double promotions. 


Age-Grade Distribution of Pupils 

The age-grade distribution is one of the earli- 
est child-accounting devices used by administra- 
tors. This is really only another way of saying 
that administrators have long recognized the 
fact that one of the most direct measures of 
school efficiency is the rate at which children 
pass through the school. In spite of the fact that 
age-grade indices are subject to a number of lim- 
itations they are useful as expressions of the ad- 
ministrative effects of certain types of school 
organization . 


Three of the most important age-grade indices 
are (1) the percentage of pupils over-age, (2) 
the percentage of pupils at-age, and (3) the per- 
centage of pupils under-age for each grade. 
This information grouped according to cases 
obtained from schools using annual and semi- 
annual promotion is presented in Table I. 


onsale ap amipasinanasaasi 
TABLE I. Pupils Over-Age, At-Age and Under-Age 
for Each Promotion Flan 
Promotion Plan 


Annual Semi-Annual 
No. Cases % No. Cases % 
Total Over-Age 5,961 23.4 2,480 19.6 
Years: 
“ 5 or more 67 Z 21 2 
4% 152 6 66 5 
e 3 425 17 193 1.5 
° 
3 1,446 5.7 544 4.3 
1 3,871 15.2 1,656 13.1 
At-Age 10,308 40.4 4,597 36.4 
o Years: 
80 
“<4 8.272 32.4 5,005 =: 39.6 
i 
3 2 953 3.7 536 4.2 
Ps 21 1 11 1 
Total Under-Age 9,246 36.2 5,552 44.0 


Grand Total Cases 25,515 100.0 12,629 100.0 


Table I shows that of the total of 25,515 pupils 
in schools promoting annually 9246, or 36.2 per 
cent, were classified as under-age, while 10,308, 
or 40.4 per cent, were classified as at-age, and 
23.4 per cent were over-age for their grades. 
Compared with this, 44 per cent of the pupils in 
the school promoting semiannually were under- 


age, 36.4 per cent were at-age, and 19.6 per cent - 


were over-age for their grades. This table shows 
for each type of school, the number and percent- 
age of cases one, two, and three years under-age, 


3A project of the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, University of Iowa, under the direction of 
the author of this article. Freden, Gustaf, Age-Grade 
and Progress Indices for the Public Elementary Schools 
of Iowa, No. 2, Vol. IV, University of Iowa Studies in 
Education. Special acknowledgments are due Dr. Freden 
for certain of the tabular data used in this article. 
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The Effects of Annual and Semiannual Promotions as Revealed 


as well as similar data for those one to five or 
more years over-age. 

It will be noted that the proportion of over- 
age pupils is somewhat higher in the annual-pro- 
motion schools, and that while the percentage of 
pupils at-age for the annual-promotion schools 
is somewhat higher, the proportion of under-age 
pupils is significantly higher in the semiannual- 
promotion schools. If those pupils who are only 
one year over- or under-age are thrown in toward 
the middle, the proportionate number of pupils 
at-age in the two types of schools is practically 
the same. 

A slightly different view of the age-grade con- 
ditions found in these two types of schools is 
presented in Figure 1. This is a graphic picture 
of the percentage of pupils in schools using the 
two types of promotion who are two or more 
years over-age or two or more years under-age. 
The position of the curves shows clearly that 
serious Over-ageness is more apt to be presented 
in the annual-promotion schools. The graph also 
shows that under-ageness is more apt to be found 
in the semiannual-promotion schools. Assuming 
that in general over-ageness is undesirable and 
that under-ageness is desirable, any evidence of 
superiority on the part of the pupils involved in 
the analysis seems to favor the semiannual pro- 
motion schools. 

An interesting condition is found in the case 
of the percentage of first-grade pupils who are 
two or more years under-age. Practically 5.5 
per cent of the first-grade pupils in annual pro- 
motion schools (See Figure 1) are significantly 
under-age according to the data. This is doubt- 
less explained by the fact that in Iowa at least, 
school authorities tend to be more liberal in the 
matter of the first-grade entrance age when the 
postponement of entrance means a matter of a 
school year to the pupil. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that this under-ageness disappears quite 
promptly in these annual-promotion schools. 

In a summary of the age-grade data presented 
thus far, it may be said that there seems to be a 
rather definite indication that'a pupil, obliged by 
the force of circumstances to attend a school 
organized on the annual-promotion basis, has a 
somewhat greater chance of being forced back 
into the over-age groups in his school and a 
somewhat smaller chance of being advanced into 
the under-age groups. In view of the many vari- 
ables which may enter into age-grade data any 
statement of the practical significance of this 
will be reserved until after other data are 
presented. 


Preparing a New Type of Progress Index 

It has been suggested that age-grade data are 
subject to certain errors. For example, over- 
ageness does not prove the existence of retarda- 
tion. Over-ageness may be due to delayed school 
entrance, or to irregular attendance, as well as 
to real mental retardation resulting in failure 
and irregular grade progress. The appreciation 
of this difficulty forced administrators to develop 
a new type of progress index. This newer meas- 
ure considers only the units of school progress 
made in relation to the opportunity for progress. 
A first-grade child who is 8 ygars old is over-age 
for the grade, but if the same 8-year-old child 
has been in school two semesters and has made 
two semesters of progress he is normal. 

By preparing a progress distribution of the 
38,144 pupils in the two types of schools it was 
found that on the average .935 of a semester of 
progress was made by the pupils in the annual- 
promotion schools, and that .931 of a semester of 
progress was made by the ‘pupils in the semi- 


annual-promotion schools. Interpreted in terms 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CHILD 


In the maze and mass of labors, attending 
school administrative effort, the true objectives 
of such effort are sometimes obscured through 
the close application to the immediate tasks in 
hand, and the worries and cares with which the 
individual school executive must grapple. But, 
the thoughtful executive knows that boards of 
education, superintendents and teachers, school- 
houses and janitors—all exist for one sole pur- 
pose only, namely, the mental, moral and physi- 


cal welfare of the child. 


In a recent article on this subject Mr. W. N. 
Carpenter of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers enumerates in a terse way the rights 
and privileges of the school child. He primarily 
holds that every child must have the opportunity 
to attend school the same number of days that is 
afforded to every other child, and that all are 
entitled to the services of a trained teacher. 

He further holds that the child has the right 
to be placed into a schoolhouse which is free 
from fire hazard, located in healthful environ- 
ment, and scientifically built and equipped. He 
then prescribes a school “where medical and 
dental inspection are available without charge; 
where organized play is provided; where love for 
home and an appreciation for the beautiful are 
taught; where the individual is trained for his 
lifework, and where the problems of the school 
come from the problems of the community, state 
and nation, and not altogether out of books.” 

Mr. Carpenter demonstrates that in all states 
compulsory education laws are enforced, and 
that a competent teaching staff is contemplated 
in every plan of school government. On the ques- 
tion of safety he quotes William B. Ittner, the 
schoolhouse expert who says: 

“More attention has been given to safety meth- 
ods and devices in schools during the last twenty- 
five years than during any previous period, due 
chiefly to the congestion of urban centers, the 
consequent enlargement of schools, and the in- 
creased fire hazard. Fire-resistance construction 
has gradually replaced the non-fire-restive.” 

Then there is the matter of transportation. 
With the advent of the motor-driven vehicle the 
transportation of pupils to and from school has 
rapidly grown in popularity. The United States 
bure@ of education says: “Transportation of 
pupils living long distances from school is fast 
being recognized as a function of school boards 
in the fulfillment of their obligation to provide 
school facilities. The laws of forty-three states 
specifically legalize transportation.” 

Much might be said of the progress made in 
the direction of the health care of the pupil. 
School authorities have gone to great lengths 
towards providing medical inspection, nurses 
and school physicians, providing spacious play- 
grounds, vocational guidance and the like. 

An ideal situation has by no means been 
reached, but if one were to go over the entire 
category of school activities and school service 
one would readily come to the appreciation that 
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the efforts to meet the rights and privileges of 
the American school child were being met in a 
magnificent manner. Much more remains to be 
accomplished, but as long as progress is being 
made from day to day the mission of the school 
constantly comes nearer the ideal and the per- 
fect. 


ONCE MORE THE PUPIL STRIKE QUESTION 

The past year has seen some new and startling 
expressions on the relations which the student 
bears to the school authorities. The demonstra- 
tions staged by high-school students at Superior, 
Wisconsin, Gary, Indiana, and other American 
cities have not altogether provided an edifying 
spectacle, or one in keeping with that order and 
discipline which is fundamental in and essential 
to school administrative life. 

The principal concern is not so much over the 
differences which may have arisen between the 
professional factors and the administrators as it 
is in the moral welfare of the child. These dra- 
matie outbursts of protest spell the incipient 
stages of anarchy and constitute a perversion of 
the fundamentals upon which government is 
founded. The schools are the prerequisite to 
stable government and this capacity must make 
for that citizenship which primarily is intelli- 
gent, obedient, and loyal. 

Let us assume that the school authorities were 
wrong in that they removed this or that person 
from the school system. The fact remains that a 
school system is not maintained either for the 
benefit of school-board members or teachers, and 
that any differences which may arise between 
them cannot serve as a deterrent to the mental 
and moral welfare of the child. 

True, pupils themselves take the initiative in 
setting up a protest against an alleged wrong, 
but in doing so they cause injury to themselves 
rather than good to the cause in hand. If the 
school officials are to blame in the first instance 
for a rupture, the parents who sanction and abet 
a school are, after all, the real culprits in the 
case. 

The only way to squelch a ridiculous school 
strike—and all of them are ridiculous—is to up- 
hold the slogan “back to school.” This must not 
only be exerted with firmness by the authorities, 
but with equal firmness by the parents as well. 
The aggrieved party, be it the superintendent, 
principal, or teacher, can do no more heroic act 
than to insist that any loyalty that the pupil can 
express to himself or herself, is expressed only 
by an orderly return to the school. 

We can readily imagine that the professional 
worker who believes himself wronged will gain 
some satisfaction in a demonstration of protest, 
dramatically and picturesquely staged. But, he 
who countenances such action ignores the most 
sacred trust that goes with the ideal of a great 
profession and yields to the passion of retalia- 
tion. He can demonstrate that ideal, in or out of 
school, by submerging self interest and personal 
chagrin, and holding loyalty to that which is in 
the interest of the pupil, and that means “a back 
to the school” movement and obedience to au- 
thority. Such an attitude on the part of the pro- 
fessional worker will shame the administrator 
who has been less considerate of pupil welfare. 

So much for the schoolmaster side of school 
strikes. As far as the school administrator is con- 
cerned the experiences of the year lead to the 
inevitable conclusion that hasty and ill-consid- 
cred dismissals lead to trouble. The proprieties 
and equities which should guide the relations 
between school worker and school board must be 
observed. Circumspection and judicious pro- 
cedure should attend every departure or innova- 
tion engaged in by the school authorities. 


POPULAR EDUCATION 
One of the most gratifying developments in 
the educational activities of this country is 
found in the mode and manner of transporting 
pupils to and from school in the rural districts 
and crippled children in the cities. The number 
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of children thus conveyed may be safely esti- 
mated somewhere around the half million mark, 
The establishment of the consolidated school 
has unquestionably been the incentive while the 
motor bus has been a marvelous contributing 
factor. 

Nearly every state in the Union has enacted 
laws authorizing the cost of pupil transporta- 
tion to be borne out of the regular school funds, 
The number of vehicles employed runs into 
high figures. While the horse-drawn wagon 
still obtains in sections of the South, and the 
sleigh during the winter months in the North, 
the motor bus has become the popular vehicle in 
practically all sections of the country. 

The estimated yearly expenditure for pupil 
transportation is something like fifteen million 
dollars or an average of thirty dollars per pupil 
per year. From an examination of numerous 
state reports on the subject of pupil transporta- 
tion, it does not appear that any uniform system 
of administration has been adopted. In many 
sections the contract system prevails. The con- 
tracts are awarded on a basis of mileage and 
routes, and frequently on a per-day or season 
basis. 

In many instances the school system owns 
and operates the school buses. Drivers are reg- 
ularly employed and placed under a superin- 
tendent who directs garage work, the planning 
of routes, and the general administration of the 
bus service. As a rule, the large city school 
systems, too, own their vehicles and operate 
them under fixed rules and regulations. 

These regulations primarily contemplate the 
safety of the pupils and the expeditious trans- 
port of the children. But they also contemplate 
the discipline of the pupils while in transit, and 
provide rules of conduct for the drivers. 

While the pupil transportation service has 
reached remarkable proportions throughout the 
country, it is safe to say that improvements and 
refinements are still the order of the day. 
Those who have given the subject careful study 
are conscious of the fact that perfection has by 
no means been reached. While the method of 
approach differs in the several states, it is also 
certain that the conditions as to roads and 
schools, number of pupils, and the distances to 
be traveled, vary most radically. 

In conclusion it must be said that the pupil 
transportation idea not only goes a long way to 
solve the rural-school problem, and that the re- 
sults thus far obtained from the same must be 
regarded as a magnificent achievement in Amer- 
ica’s system of popular education. 


Therefore, it is unwise to extol higher learn- 
ing to the disparagement of a common school 
training. Both are vital to the stability and 
progress of the nation. 


PRICE UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

The industries engaged in producing the 
things that go in and about a schoolhouse have 
never, in the distribution of their products, been 
upon any settled basis. The competitive attitude 
maintained by them has not only been carried 
to ruinous lengths so far as the manufacturers 
themselves were concerned, but has also proven 
detrimental to the school interests of the coun- 
try as a whole. It has led to a stage where it has 
become a scramble in price-cutting rather than 
a beneficial school service. 

The situation, it would seem at first vlance, 
concerns the producers and distributors of schvol 
materials only, and that the buying school public 
has no interest in the marketing methods eni- 
ployed. But there is this to be remembered, that 
if the manufacturer is tempted to sacrifice qual- 
ity, the consumer will be the sufferer. There are 
many items of supplies and equipment which go 
into a schoolhouse with which the purchaser can- 
not be familiar. He must rely upon the integrity 
of the producer and distributor. 
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Those who buy the materials that go into the 
schoolhouse want to get what they pay for, and 
at the same time get it at the lowest price that 
has been exacted elsewhere. The competitive sys- 
tem does not always permit this condition. It has 
the tendency to cut prices in one place where the 
competition is acute, and to increase prices 
where competition is absent. Thus, occasionally 
the school authorities of one community awaken 
to the fact that they have not secured the lowest 
market price on the purchases made. There are 
state authorities that exact a bond from the 
school-book publishers insuring prices as low as 
exacted elsewhere. This makes for uniformity 
of sales methods and for fair dealing with the 
consumer. 

The solution must come through the accept- 
ance of the one-price policy through which the 
school system of the west secures the same terms 
that are accorded to the east, the south or the 
north. One large producer has inaugurated the 
one-price policy, namely, a price fixed at the fac- 
tory, plus the transportation costs. 

The largest business enterprises of this coun- 
try have long recognized the fallacy of price 
cutting. It endangers the quality of the product 
and tends to unfairness. Those engaged in manu- 
facturing the various school articles must sooner 
or later come to the conclusion that uniformity 
of prices will not only make for stability from an 
industrial point of view, but will also insure 
more equitable and satisfactory service to those 
who buy their product. 

The basie thought which must be accepted, if 
a solution is to be found, must be that the pro- 
ducer and distributor will sell at the lowest pos- 
sible prices with a fair margin of profit. 

It remains to be seen whether the school public 
will respond to a sound business policy, or con- 
tinue to encourage a ruinous rivalry through the 
bidding svstem. The ultimate aim should and 
must be to attain an equitable and efficient serv- 
ice in the materials that make for educativnal 
progress. Nothing less will do. 


TOO MUCH ARCHITECTURAL FORMALITY 

Recent developments in schoolhouse planning 
and design indicate that at least a few of the 
architeets who are specializing in this important 
type of publie buildings are breaking away from 
the formality that has characterized the work of 
the last two deeades. 

Our great city-school buildings, occupying 
vast areas, will perhaps always be necessarily 
formal and, where they embody the elements of 
the historie styles, will be carefully balanced, and 
exact in the reproduction of typical details. And 
still such buildings need not be rigidly exact in 
the disposition of parts. The demands of the 
plan, and the variations of types of rooms, will 
frequently permit, or even require, minor varia- 
tions in the exterior that will remove the dead 
monotony of identical window groupings, roof 
lines, and blind wall spaces. The Columbia High 
School at South Orange-Maplewood, N. J., is a 
fine example of a large high school in formal 
Gothic style, that involves most interesting vari- 
ations in detail, roof lines, gables, and fenestra- 
tion without destroying any of the fine sense of 
balance which the building as a whole conveys. 


Why the small city and the village should ape 
the large city in erecting deadly formal buildings 
is a mystery that can hardly be explained, except 
that architects have sought to comply with the 
demands of their clients, who want to imitate 
their larger neighbors. Still, it seems to be essen- 
tially without reason for the semirural, or small 
industrial community, to attempt the expense of 
acolumned porch borrowed from a French palace 
or the gargoyled tower of an English-Gothie col- 
lege structure. In either case, the cost will be 
prohibitive and the spirit of the design will be 
entirely out of harmony with the democratic 
and essentially practical ideals of the educational 
processes carried on inside. 
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It should not be inferred from the foregoing 
that the historic styles are to be disparaged as 
sources of design for the small-town school. On 
the contrary, we cannot far depart from prece- 
dent, without reverting to the box-car types of 
the last century, or running the danger of bizarre 
idioces arising from the present “modern move- 
ment.” The latter is producing some most beauti- 
ful examples of business buildings, but the un- 
intelligent or unskilled application of the highly 
original underlying ideas result in abominations 
that are immeasurably worse than any school 
building in the most grand manner of an historic 
style. Between the extreme formality of the his- 
toric styles and a “modern” abomination, there 
is a great range of informal design that springs 
from historic sources commonly spoken of as 
“minor” architecture, or suggested by our own 
colonial heritage. 


There is ample evidence that all American 
education is losing some of the hard-and-fast 
formality which characterized school organiza- 
tion and teaching methods of the past forty 
years. The newer ways of classification, promo- 
tion, discipline, all point to greater attention to 
the abilities, the nature, and the needs of the 
individual, This newer spirit in the school cannot 
help but reflect itself in the design of school 
buildings. It deserves the careful study of archi- 
tects and school authorities so that the school 
buildings will truthfully embody the ideas and 
ideals, the joy and the enthusiasm of children 
and teachers. 


SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCES FOR TEACHERS 

No item of personnel policy of school boards 
shows wider variations in practice than sick- 
leave allowances for teachers. The situation is 
difficult to understand when it is remembered 
that the problem of pay for periods of illness 
has been before school boards much longer than 
the problems of permanent tenure, old-age pen- 
sions, or single-salary schedules. 

In general, a liberalizing tendency which is to 
the advantage of teachers, has been observable 
in practically all communities. This has been 
due no doubt to the shortage of teachers during 
the war years, and has been influenced by the 
growing attention of private employers to social- 
welfare plans for their employees. A final and 
perhaps the most important influence has been 
the steady propaganda of teachers themselves 
for recognition of the professional character of 
their services, 

Supt. I. M. Allen of Highland Park, Mich., in 
discussing the available studies of sick-leave pay 
draws-séven valuable conclusions: 

1. Boards of education grant teachers sick-leave 


allowance on pay as a matter of good practice 
rather than a common law right. 


2. No guiding principles have heretofore been 
laid down for determining the amount and rate of 
compensation for sick-leave allowance. 


3. The needs of the majority of teachers rather 
than the minority should determine the amount of 
sick-leave to be granted. 

4. The needs of the majority should be protected 
in case of exceptionally long illness through the 
provisions of cumulative leave. 
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5. The total number of days of absenteeism due 
to illness of teachers should be determined by statis- 
tical studies, and the amount of money needed to 
provide substitute service for such absenteeism 
should be appropriated as a separate item of the 
budget apart from the usual appropriation for con- 
tract salary of teachers. 

6. The number of days remunerated for sick- 
leave within a system should not exceed the num- 
ber of days for which substitute service has been 
anticipated. 

7. The teachers themselves should safeguard the 
execution of the foregoing principles through 
administrative cooperation and adherence to good 
health standards. 


It might be added that public interests based 
upon the interests of the children should be the 
guiding principle upon which school boards base 
their policies and regulations for making sick- 
leave allowances. If the children are considered 
first, it will not be difficult to introduce into 
such regulations a definite motive which will 
cause the teacher to try to keep well. It will not 
be difficult either to provide some reward for the 
teacher who has rendered uninterrupted service, 
and it will not be difficult to definitely penalize 
the teacher who in any way abuses the benefits 
of sick-leave. 


a eee ee ee ee ee 
THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


It was at Lincoln. We had seen the Roman 
gate, the remains of the Norman castle, the 
stables of John of Gaunt, before we entered the 
cathedral.. This mammoth structure, with its 
three sky-piercing towers took, we were told, 
more than a century in building. Its massive- 
ness, its grandeur, its perfect proportions, the 
indescribable beauty of the Angel Choir awed 
one into silence. 


Leaving my companions that I might be alone 
for a little, I strayed into an unfrequented nook; 
and as my gaze wandered over the place it 
fastened upon a piece of sculpture of peculiarly 
exquisite design and workmanship. Standing 
there, I tried to envision the master craftsman 
as he stood before the rough stone and saw 
within it the angel which his soul longed to lib- 
erate. I imagined him with chisel and mallet 
patiently working away the imprisoning stone 
in order that the spirit which he saw there might 
come forth to bless the world. And I knew 
that as he worked upon his masterpiece and as 
it found expression in finer lines from day to 
day, those hours, weeks and months of toil were 
liberating his own spirit as well. 


And then the work was finished. Fate de- 
creed that it should find its place only in the 
unfrequented nook of the great cathedral, an 
insignificant part in the great whole; but there 
it stands to bless those who seek it out, and 
those who find it feel its immortality, sense the 
presence of the master craftsman, and know that 
the great cathedral would not be quite complete 
without it. 


To imagine that the master craftsman was 
toiling for the glorification of his chisel and 
mallet would be to imagine the impossible. If 
these necessary tools entered at all into his 
thoughts they held the place only of tools whose 
one use was to aid him in the liberation of the 
spiritual beauty which he saw in the block of 
stone. Every line of that statue tells the story. 
We know that the master craftsman felt that he 
was working upon a thing of beauty, a detail 
of the greater things of beauty that had engaged 
and was engaging the attention of hundreds of 
other master craftsmen. Together they were 
building a cathedral. 


As master craftsmen, we teachers, too, are 
working upon details of a great cathedral, a 
cathedral fashioned after the image of G4 Him- 
self, with which no cathedral of insensate stone 
can ever be compared in beauty or utility. The 
subjects which we teach are the tools to be used 
in developing to perfectness the detail assigned 
to us by the Master of all good workmen. Let 
there be an end of the glorification of the tools 
we use, the subjects we teach, and let our eyes 


‘ rest upon the imprisoned spirit within each 


youth; and with the best that is in us, let us 
work to bring our detail to perfection, refining 
our own lives in so doing. It may be placed in 
an unfrequented nook, but it is a part of the 
great cathedral of humanity, and without our 
perfected detail the work would be incomplete. 

F. D. BOYNTON. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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School-bond interest rates increased sharply in 
March. The net interest rate of all school 
bonds sold in March was 4.76 per cent. The net 
interest rate on all school bonds sold in February 
was 4.52 per cent. As the figures show, the net 
interest rate on school bonds was .24 of 1 per 
cent higher in March than in February. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


of the Federal Reserve Board. It is very difficult 
to see how their policy even if successful, can get 
interest rates down in a short period of time. The 
very strong probabilities are that we are facing 
a period of relatively high interest rates on 
bonds for some time to come. If by any chance 
the stock market absorbs more credit, bond in- 







TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 
DURING THE MONTH 


This increase in bond interest rates carries our 
bond index to the highest point it has reached in 
over two years. At no other time in 1929, 1928, or 
1927 was the rate as high as in March, 1929. As 
has been true for some time in the past, this high 
interest rate on bonds is due almost entirely to 
the diversion of credit into stock exchange specu- 
lation. Time after time in the month of March 
bonds reached new low levels. This is not to be 
wondered at in the face of the high rates paid 
for call money in New York. The following 
quotation from one of the New York papers 
shows the situation that developed. 

“At mid-day, when the call money rate jumped 
from the renewal of 12 to 15 and then to 17 and 
finally to 20 per cent, the market was in a state 
of almost complete demoralization and at their 
lows for the day, stocks of all sorts were from 
5 to as much as 25 points below the previous 
close.” 

With money earning anything from 8 to 20 
per cent it is no wonder that large buyers are not 
enthusiastic about bonds earning 414 or 5 per 
cent. As we have said so many times before, the 
situation is not likely to change fundamentally 
until there is a real change in the stock market. 





TABLE II 


Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 
December, 1928 
1. School bonds sold during the 
MGW GCF BURP ciisciccsssissiscccsssssees $ 15,207,367 
2. All municipal securities sold 


during the year (to date)............ 229,669,000 


3. All school bonds outstanding 

CURRIED, kesiksdensrieriiveansisissicnss 3,253,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated) ............ 4.63% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten 

BOFRO CHES ...2.0.00cressessserscesssersseeseres 4.57% 
6. Yield of United States long- 


term bonds (Quotation the 
middle of January) .............0000006 3.68% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month. due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 





The Federal Reserve Board after repeated 
warnings seems to be intending to use drastic 
means, if necessary, to make credit available for 
legitimate purposes at relatively low rates. At 
times during March government bonds were 
down as much as 20 or 30 points below the 
previous month. 

Needless to say, these high interest rates have 
been a great hindrance to any active bond mar- 
ket. The result has been a most decided falling 
off in bond sales. The future course of bond 
prices probably depends largely upon the success 


~ 3Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


terest rates may go even higher. On the other 
hand, if money is released from the stock market 
bond interest rates may work to lower levels over 
the next few months. 

A few school districts, by some unknown 
means, managed to issue bonds during March at 
a net interest rate of 4 per cent. This was in spite 
of the fact that there were times during the 
month when long-term federal-government bonds 
were vielding over 3.80. There were several 
school bond issues carrying a net interest rate 
of over 5 per cent and all too many of 6 per cent, 
with one issue as high as 6.25. 





May, 1929 


As Table II shows, school bonds sold in the 
month of March were $15,207,367. This compares 
with a total of $19,000,000 during the month of 
February. The reduction in the total of all 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Average Average Yield 
Price of Price of on 60 High- 
Date 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average—100) 

1929 

PATI sscsseseraccess 187.2° 95.98 4.688 
MAOPON sccaiesccccsss 189.15 95.88 4.69 
February ........ 186.5 96.3 4.65 
January .......... 185.2 97.0 4.60 

1928 

December ........ 171.4 97.2 4.59 
November ........ TL. 97.8 4.55 
Oetoener «.:.:.:.:... 159.1 97.5 4.57 
September ...... 156.6 97.5 4.57 
BOARD: asssssscex 148.3 97.2 4.59 

RSMNE, asdnisesnenss3ss 144.2 98.2 4.54 

WME Gaiosseensxcci: 145.3 98.5 4.50 

PARR. Gi2issssnssaass: 152.1 99.7 4.42 


7As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Ine. 
Used by special permission. 
SNot final. 





municipal securities sold during the year to date 
Was even greater than the reduction in school 
bonds; the total municipal securities sold to date 
is approximately $230,000,000. This compares 
with a total of over $360,000,000 worth of mu- 
nicipal bonds sold during the first quarter of 
1928. As is evident, the sales in 1928 were well 
toward 50 per cent larger than in 1929. For the 
first time in a good many months the school 
bonds sold during the month of March carried a 
higher interest rate than the rate on all the 
school bonds outstanding. 





TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates? 


Bond Sales 

Year School Municipal 
MA eKeeaeens $240,000,000* $1,413,000,000* 
re $266,000,000 $1,509,000,000 
Me 6ae's:3.6:dr01% 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
MDs 6 s6Kasa ewes 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
BURG 6a cd baiew oe 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
PUES 9845800500 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 
rrr rer 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
MEA 4 eon asi 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
RO 53: 6:050985, 550 130,000,000 683,000,000 
Serer 103,000,000 691,000,000 
ee ee 41,000,000 296,000,000 
| | Geo ee 60,000,000 451,000,000 
BUN 8d ese een 70,000,000 457,000,000 
REM R354 60.0540 81,000,000 498,000,000 
PEE as ase Oeics 42,000,000 320,000,000 


Average Rates 


All Public and Private Year Municipal 
$8,000,000,000 ML h66644604688 4.45 
$7,735,000,000 BK awebauaeass 4.49 
6,311,000,000 Dd 40 0k 044K ws 4.61 
6,223,000,000 SEs 6664s 0see6 4.58 
5,593,000,000 Baie heed agas 4.26 
4,303,000,000 D660 anes e2 4.76 
4,313,000,000 A 404 wbs dacs 4.81 
3,576,000,000 GEA w ae es 5.18 
3,634,000,000 DN 4 bt aeeays 5.12 
3,588,000,000 Dé 6Henans ees 5.04 
14,368,000,000 MM +6449 06ea ee 4.90 
9,984,000,000 RCNA eK Rees 4.58 
5,032,000,000 SM éeeeineces 4.18 
5,275,000,000 ACh 28a kaaen 4.58 
2,400,000,000 Wer hesadnaes 4.38 


*By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


‘Not final. 


The total school-bond sales in March were sub- 
stantially smaller than in February and smaller 
than in March, 1928. This reduction in bond 
issues has made itself felt in the falling off of 
building construction, both educational build- 
ings and buildings in general. The fear has been 
expressed that this contraction of building con- 
struction will go so far as to threaten the pros- 
perity of the country. 


TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Govern- 
ment Bonds’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
Month Year Rate % 
1929 Rate % 1928 o.ccccceeee.. 3.437 
~ in: i | iS + 
TAGS. ciissiecesionccsts GA NO tasronseinciiivas: 
WOO) asisissdcsscneniess Oe RUD isiasestiatestinis EE 
ere BOM esbsccviessictisscs 4.010 
1928 re 4.298 
SEE -ikeesiiiiuaniesie $3.53 1922 or rerseereeeeeee 4.301 
BOs. sinneninnn 3.48 ‘ 
NPGS, svasiesecrsssaieceaes 3.55 
BNE sensonsccnseonsnsene 3.54 
ANE: ccessesesscssrvevecs 3.56 
—, isicietiateines ry ‘ahem from Yedevel fe- 
SOGR sshinaanaas é secon Wallan. 
BEIT ncrccsccccesseeseceee 3.35 *Not final. 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices’ 


Past Twelve Months 
AllCom- Building 
Month modities Materials 
1929 
April 96.8” 97.6 
Mar. 96.9% 97.8" 


Past Six Years 
All Com- Building 


e wae Year modities Materials 
Feb. 96.7 97.5 1928 97. 93. 
Jan. 97.2 96.6 1927 = 95.4 93.3 
1928 1926 100.0 100.0 
Dec. 96.7 96.8 1925 103.5 101.7 
Nov. 96.7 96.0 1924 98.1 102.3 
Oct. 97.8 95.0 1923 100.6 108.7 
Sept. 100.1 94.7 
Aug. 98.9 94.6 
July 98.3 94.4 comeanenignanes 
June 97.6 93.9 ‘United States Bureau 


S pane Statistics, 1926— 
Not final. 


May 98.6 93.5 





Table IV shows the continued rise in the yield 
of long-term federal-government bonds. The 
yield on some of the government issues is now 
the highest it has been for several years. 

Table V shows the continued advance of secur- 
ity prices; the average price of over 400 stocks, 
as reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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Fern St. School, West Hartford, Connecticut. Fully equipped with Athey Perennial Shades. 


Save the Children’s Eyes 


Sunlight without Glare 
Fresh Air without Draft 


. ATHEY SHADES are ideal for the Schoolroom. They have demon- 


strated their effectiveness in hundreds of the finest schools in every 
State in the Union. 


Preservation of eyesight is one of the most important reasons for the 
demand for ATHEY SHADES in the school building. 


Details of specifications, as outlined by the Bureau of Education, are met 
in practically every item by the operation and material of the ATHEY 
SHADE. They are instantly adjustable to shade any part of the win- 
dows whether they be steel or wood, ordinary sash, casement, or of the 
tilting type. The edges are eyeletted and slide on taut guide wires which 
hold the shade from the window or from flapping out the window to be- 
come soiled and torn. Opaque shades specially fitted to make room light- 
proof for motion pictures. The material is a special weave of coutil which 


resists dust and dirt, very strong and durable, and is easily cleaned in 
case of necessity. 


ee 


Special Features 


ATHEY SHADES are made of high-grade 
coutil, herringbone weave, 200 threads to 


Athey Shades can 
be instantly ad- 
justed to shade any 
part of the win- 


dow. : 
. the square inch, mercerized and calendered 
to a smooth finish. Resists dirt. Dyed in 
seven non-fading colors to harmonize with A Few 


ee 


various office finishes. Always the same 
distance from the window. No rollers, 


Athey Shaded 


|= 
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latches, catches or springs to slip, stick or 
break. In any length and in widths up to 
16 feet. Sunbursts for circle-head, sezgmen- 
tal or Gothic windows. Also operating 
shades for skylights. 

They lower from the top and raise from 
the bottom, instantly adjustable to shade 
any part of the window. They cannot flap 
out the window to become soiled or torn. 





WINDOW SHADES 


Our new Catalog and list of 
installations sent on request 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6053 WEST 65TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d—Montreal and Toronto 


Schools and Colleges 


Parma High School, Parma, Ohio. 
Vermilion High School, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 
School for Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. Car. 
National Kindergarten College, 
Wilmette, Ill. 
St. Mary’s High School, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio State University, 
Coiumbus, Ohio. 
Union High School, Deming, Wash. 
University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
South Euclid High School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 
State Normal College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Haverling High School, Bath, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Woodrow Wilson School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Fern St. School, Hartford, Conn. 
Arlington School, Spokane, Wash. 
State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. Dak. 
Alameda High School, 
Alameda, Calif. 
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Canastota High School, Canastota, N.Y. 





fenestra 


school windows 


Architect, E. Hollenbach, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Contractors, Valentine and Purchase, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A FENESTRA STEEL 
WINDOW 
DEMONSTRATION 


For those interested in school construction—school 
architects, school officials, school board members— 
our engineers will gladly make a demonstration 
of Fenestra School Windows, without obligation. 

At your convenience—you can see how these fire- 
resisting steel windows increase daylight, put ventila- 
tion under easy control, shut out the storms, provide 
easy washing from the inside, allow for convenient 
shading—and how easily broken panes can be replaced. 
You can also see how these new steel windows will add 
to the architectural beauty of your school buildings. 

There are Fenestra Organizations in every locality— 
men with years of experience in steel window installa- 


tion — available on short notice. Phone Fenestra. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2282 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California. 











A COURT DECISION ON SCHOOL-BOARD 
CONTRACTS 

A school board may dismiss a woman teacher 
who, contrary to the provisions of her contract, 
marries during the school year. 

The supreme court of the State of Wisconsin 
has recently rendered a decision, upholding this 
point of view in sustaining a ruling of the circuit 
court of Brown county, in the case of Elsie An- 
sorage, a teacher, against the board of industrial 
education of Green Bay. 

It appears that the board of industrial education 
of the city of Green Bay entered into an agreement 
in writing with the plaintiff, Mrs. Ansorage, for the 
purpose of hiring her as a teacher for the ensuing 
year, at a stipulated salary. Prior to entering into 
the contract, the board had adopted an unwritten 
rule not to employ married women as teachers, un- 
less no single teachers were available. It came to 
the knowledge of the board that the plaintiff was 
engaged to be married. They, therefore, inserted in 
her contract, a clause to the effect that in case 
marriage should occur at the Christmas holidays 
or before, at least thirty days’ notice should be 
given. If not performed at that time, the teacher 
must agree to remain single until the close of the 
school year. 

On January 20, 1926, the teacher was married. 
Nine days later she was notified in writing by the 
director of the vocational school that her services 
were no longer required. On January 31, the board 
adopted a resolution approving the dismissal of 
Mrs. Ansorage, and it was voted to hire an in- 
structor to fill the vacancy. 

The court action was brought in order to recover 
from the city the teacher’s unpaid salary for the 
balance of the school year. The court found that the 
plaintiff was entitled to her salary up to the 18th 
day of February, 1926, amounting to the sum 
of $98. 

In its ruling, the supreme court pointed out 
that the policy of the board was fully established, 


and that its policy was expressly incorporated in 
the contract itself and constituted an essential 
element of that document. The plaintiff, the court 
said, had full knowledge of the board’s policy, both 
before she entered into the contract and when the 
contract was signed. She was also thoroughly 
familiar with the purpose of the board in hiring 
unmarried teachers in the vocational school. 

In conclusion, the court maintained that a school 
board must be, and is ordinarily, clothed with a 
broad power of discretion. It is conceded that a 
married teacher can ordinarily perform her duties 
as satisfactorily as an unmarried one, but the 
board is charged with a duty which requires it tt 
promote the public interests. The action of the 
board does not contravene the provisions of the 
state law, which recognizes the freedom of women 
to contract the same as men. The section of the 
law, however, refers only to the right of a woman 
to enter into a contract, and does not restrict the 
board in the employment of men or women, in 
accordance with its views. The court closed its 
argument with the decision to affirm the judgment 
of the circuit court of Brown county. 


RECENT DECISIONS 


School and School Districts 

A petition for an election cannot be had to 
determine whether an elementary or common-school 
district annexed to a city high-school district shall 
be withdrawn and an independent high-school dis- 
trict organized (Calif. political code, §1733a).— 
Dodge v. Mitchell, 272, Pacific reporter, 352, Cal. 
App. 

TR proceeding to abandon and consolidate schools 
is invalid, without a petition signed by a majority 
of the voters in each district (Burns’s annotated 
statutes of Indiana for 1926, §6851).—Mishler v. 
Emerson, 164 Northeastern reporter, 292, Ind. App. 


School-District Government 
A chairman of the county board is held subject 
to removal because of authorizing the clerk to affix 


a rubber stamp with facsimile of his signature to 
county warrants (Tenn. acts of 1915, ¢. 11, §1; 
Tenn. acts of 1925, c. 115, §6, par. 4).—State v. 
Smith, 11 Southwestern reporter (2d), 897, Tenn. 

A member of the board of education, not shown 
to be such when wrongs complained of occurred, 
was not subject to ouster.—State v. Smith, 11 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 897, Tenn. 

Members of the school board were not subject to 
ouster for exceeding the budget without showing 
participation or approval in alleged improper 
expenditures (Tenn. acts of 1925, ce. 115, §6).— 
State v. Smith, 11 Southwestern reporter (2d), 
897, Tenn. 

A township trustee must exercise discretion 
respecting a consent to an injunction against the 
sale of bonds and the execution of a school-building 
contract, irrespective of inducement.—Mishler v. 
Emerson, 164 Northeastern reporter, 292, Ind. App. 

The acts and declarations of a trustee announcing 
that he intended to remove from the school district 
and would no longer act as a trustee are held to 
amount to a resignation.—Sealy v. Scott, 11 South- 
western reporter (2d), 605, Tex. Civ. App. 


School-District Property 

A county school board, after a school building 
burns, may relocate the site to better serve the con- 
venience and welfare of the district.—Brantley v. 
Lake Cormorant Consolidated School Dist., 119 
Southern reporter, 184, Miss. 

The location of a school building prior to the 
issuance of bonds for the construction thereof did 
not prevent the relocation of the site after the 
building burned.—Brantley v. Lake Cormorant 
Consolidated School Dist., 119 Southern reporter, 
184, Miss. 

A complaint by materialman, alleging the con- 
tract between the contractor and the school dis- 
trict, setting out a bond referring to the contract, 
has authorized the conclusion that the contract 
alleged was referred to in the bond and did not 
relieve the bondsmen by reason of variance.—Sun- 
set Lumber Co. v. Smith, 272 Pacific reporter, 1068, 
Calif. App. 


A materialman is held not required to exhaust 
a remedy against the school board before proceed- 
ing against the contractor’s bondsmen or prove 
amount in hands of the school board remaining un- 
paid to the contractor (public works act of 1919). 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Wm. Penn Charter School . ...... 
ZANTZINGER, BORIE & MEDARY. ARCHITECTS 


Roddis Flush Doors contribute 
to schools a particular two-fold 
service — 


Roddis’ completely solid 5-ply 
construction assures the everlast- 
ing economy of permanency: and 
the enduring beauty of Roddis 
Flush Doors retains its fine char- 








. « Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EQUIPPED WITH RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 


Most Economical Because Everlasting 


acter as part of a school’s interior. 


In addition, Roddis Flush Doors 
are preferred for schools because 
they are strictly sanitary, sound- 
retarding and fire-resisting. 


Write now for descriptive, illus- 
trated literature. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY,» rourti st.. MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLUSH, FRENCH, PANEL AND CUSTOM BUILT DOORS 


| RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 
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Safe Walking Surfaces— 
for Showers and Stairs 


New Trier High School Gymnasium 
Kenilworth, Illinois 


aie 


W. B. McCornack, Cleveland, Architect 
Updike & Company, Chicago, Tile Contractors 


Bare, wet feet do not slip and 
slide on the floor of these 
showers. Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaics (34” square, gray) 
assure a non-slip surface 
even when water covered. 


Hustling, rushing feet do not 
slip or trip on these stairs, 


| | | Alundum Stair Tile Nosings 


Uh 


backed with quarry tile give 
a tread that is permanently 
anti-slip and without grooves 
or corrugations to cause 
tripping. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


T-224 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & vet oe st ko 
— 





(Concluded from Page 72) 
—Sunset Lumber Co., v. Smith, 272 Pacific reporter, 
1068, Calif. App. 

An admission in answer to a materialman’s suit 
for materials in constructing a school, that the 
school district was a duly organized district and a 
public corporation, is held an admission that it 
was a state agency, without further proof.—Sunset 
Lumber Co., v. Smith, 272 Pacific reporter, 1068, 
Calif. App. 

Materials furnished in constructing a school are 
to be paid for when delivered, in the absence of an 
express allegation of time payment (Calif. civ. code, 
§1657).—Sunset Lumber Co. v. Smith, 272 Pacific 
reporter, 1068, Calif. App. 





School-District Taxation 

A statute authorizing school districts to agree to 
pay their proportionate part of public improve- 
ments is held unconstitutional as an appropriation 
of the school fund to other than school purposes 
(Ky. state supplementary statutes of 1928, §3563; 
the constitution, §184).—Wilson v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Russellville, Logan county, 11 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 143, 226 Ky. 476. 

A school district’s contract incurring liability in 
excess of the current revenue in hand or legally 
levied is void, unless it is authorized by vote (Okla. 
constitution, art. 10, §26).—Board of Education of 
School Dist. No. 474 of Garfield county v. Jacobs, 
272 Pacific reporter, 360, Okla. 

A school district cannot create a contractual 
obligation in excess of the constitutional limitation 
for the purpose of submitting such a question to the 
voters (Okla. constitution, art. 10, §26).—Board of 
Education of School Dist. No. 474 of Garfield 
county v. Jacobs, 272 Pacific reporter, 360, Okla. 

A statute authorizing the issuance of bonds to 
acquire school sites is held to authorize bonds to 
improve the sites (Idaho laws of 1921, c. 215, §57 
as amended by the laws of 1927, c. 121).—King v. 
Independent School Dist. Class A, No. 37, 272 
Pacific reporter, 507, Idaho. 

Bonds issued to pay for public improvements are 
held void (Ky. supplementary statutes of 1928, 
§3563, of the constitution, §184.—Wilson v. Board 
of Education of city of Russellville, Logan county, 
11 Southwestern reporter (2d), 143, 226 Ky. 476. 

A statute authorizing the issuance of bonds to 
build or provide schoolhouses is held to cover the 
moving of bungalows to make the site available 
(Idaho laws of 1921, c. 215, §57 as amended by 


laws of 1927, ec. 121).—King v. Independent School 
Dist. Class A, No. 37, 272 Pacific reporter, 507, 
Idaho. 

After a school-bond election, regulatory statutes 
will be held directory unless failure to comply there- 
with has affected the result (Idaho laws of 1921, 
c. 215, §42, section 14, as amended by the laws of 
1927, c. 259, and section 57, as amended by the laws 
of 1927, c. 121).—King v. Independent School Dist. 
Class A, No. 37, 272 Pacific reporter, 507, Idaho. 

A city board of education is held authorized to 
issue refunding bonds without the assent of the 
voters (Ky. constitution, §158).—Wilson v. Board 
of Education of city of Russellville, Logan county, 
11 Southwestern reporter (2d), 143, 22 Ky. 476. 

The county it not liable for money collected by 
the county treasurer belonging to the common 
school district and erroneously apportioned to an- 
other district.—Board of Commissioners of Carter 
county v. Joint School Dist. No. 34 in Love and 
Carter counties, 272 Pacific reporter, 468, Okla. 

Teachers 

A county board of education must elect a teacher 
nominated by a subdistrict trustee, where qualified 
at the time of meeting for the selection of the 
teacher.—Rice v. Gilliam, 11 Southwestern reporter 
(2d), 431, 226 Ky. 613. 

A contract with a common school district for the 
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THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

“As the teacher is, so is the school,” might 
be supplemented by adding, “and the principal 
makes the teacher.” The principal becomes the 
most important mediary for better vision, greater 
enthusiasm, and a more lucid understanding of 
all types of problems involved. His is the op- 
portunity for guidance of teachers to higher 
levels of achievement, and of pupils to greater 
possibilities of attainment. Through scientific 
supervision of his own building, the efficient, 
well trained, ambitious principal is able to put 
into reality a program long advanced theoret- 
ically, namely, differentiated courses of study 
for differentiated types of ability. There is no 
greater opportunity anywhere, it seems to me, 
for the principal as a supervisor to serve society 
more completely and more to advantage than is 
offered through this differentiated program.— 
Stanley H. Wolf, Principal, Newark, N. J. 


tate a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


services as teacher executed prior to making and 
approval of estimate therefor is void (Okla. consti- 
tution, art. 10, §26; complete statutes of 1921, 
$9699) .—School Dist. No. 36, Love county v. Pippin, 
272 Pacific reporter, 455; same v. Reasoner, 272 
Pacific reporter, 457, Okla. 

Under a code terminating a teacher's contract on 
suspending a school for disadvantageous location 
or other cause, the term “other cause” is not con- 
fined to disadvantageous location or like (Ohio 
general code, §7730).—Board of Education of Madi- 
son township, rural school district, Perry county 
v. Waits, 164 Northeastern reporter, 228, 119 Ohio, 
310. 

Evidence supported the court’s finding that there 
was not selection of the teacher by the county 
board before the teacher nominated by a subdistrict 
trustee became qualified—Rice v. Gilliam, 11 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 431, 226 Ky. 613. 

: Pupils 

One signing a contract to transport pupils waived 
the right to a formal charge and hearing before 
discharge pursuant to a provision reserving the 
right to terminate the contract at any time (Iowa 
code of 1924, §4182).—Black v. Consolidated In- 
dependent School Dist. of Thayer, 222 Northwestern 
reporter, 350, Lowa. 

A school board’s reservation of the right to 
terminate a contract for the transportation of 
pupils at any time is held valid (Iowa code of 1924, 
§4182).—Black v. Consolidated Independent School 
Dist. of Thayer, 222 Northwestern reporter, 350, 
Towa. 


USE UNIFORM TABLETS 

The school authorities of Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
quire the use of uniform tablets in all the ele- 
mentary schools. The committee of teachers 
headed by Supt. M. G. Clark, some years ago 
prepared the exact specifications for the tablets. 
For some years, only ruled tablets were permitted, 
but during the present year a new unruled tablet 
has been adopted for use in arithmetic and other 
work which can better be done on an unruled 
surface. 

The board of education receives bids annually 
from tablet manufacturers. The sales are not 
made to the board of education but to local whole- 
salers and jobbers, who distribute them to the 
retail dealers. 
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In the Benjamin Franklin School, 
Binghamton, N. Y., the Metal Swing 
Doors are by Dahlstrom. Architects: 

. Conrad & Cummings, Binghamton, N. Y. 
—Contractor: Frank W. O'Connell, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Price, when measured in terms of initial cost is one thing — 
when measured as the final cost in terms of service and upkeep, 


it is quite another. With Dahlstrom, the initial cost is usually 





the final cost, for so carefully are Dahistrom materials selected 


and so fine is the design and workmanship that the mainte- 





nance and upkeep costs are reduced to the minimum. The slightly higher initial cost of 
Dahistrom Hollow Metal Doors, Trim, Partitions and Smoke Screens — due to the greater 
structural strength and the finer finish — is quickly absorbed by added years of service no matter 
how great the wear. In addition the fireproof construction is so effective that there has never 


been a serious fire in a Dahistrom equipped building. Details gladly forwarded upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY | 
, 411 Buffalo Street (Established 1904) Jamestown, N. Y. | 


New York Chicago Los Angeles Detroit Dallas 


“No building is more fireproof than its doors and trim.” BAHLSTROM 
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All-Relay Advantages 
The following paragraph epitomizes USed. 
‘Real Dependability with Low Maintenance 
Costs” is the testimony of scores of School 
Officials now using The North “All-Relay” 
Telephone System. 


the advantages of an ALL-RELAY 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYS- 
TEM in its highly specialized appli- 
cation to School Requirements. 

SPEED; Accuracy; Economy; Effi- 
ciency; Secrecy; Utility; Sturdiness; 
Durability; Reliability; Serviceabil- 
ity; freedom from Maintenance. 


Fee eT 


In the juxtaposite column appears 
No. 1 of a series of brief statements 
explaining the above-listed outstand- 
ing advantages of All-Relay Automa- 
tic Telephone Systems. 


DUTT) 


uw 
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The North “All-Relay” Exchange is a com- 
plete Automatic Telephone System especially 
designed for schools. It meets school needs 
exactly, giving highest operating efficiency 
combined with lowest operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


The ‘“All-Relay’” School Telephone System 
requires no operator, is always on duty ready 
to give rapid, reliable and secret service at 
any time of the day or night. “All-Relay” 
stands for simplicity and the elimination of 
all complicated and troublesome station se- 
lectors. The latest dial type telephones are 





DY Write us for a catalog giving descriptive details of the North “All-Relay’ Telephone Systems. 


: THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. : 


GALION, OHIO 
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SPEED 

The operation of the ALL-RELAY 
system is incomparably faster than a 
Manual system. Being automatic, it 
is independent of the presence of an 
operator, and handles calls as rapidly 
and efficiently at Midnight as at Noon 
—in an emergency as in normal times. 
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Two sharp turns of the dial suffice to estab- 
lish any connection, whereupon the called 
party’s line is rung instantly, intermittently 
and automatically. This automatic intermittent 
ring commands attention and assures a speedy 
answer—statistics show a reduction of 402% in 
the answering time attributable thereto. 
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The Instantaneous Ringing feature and the 
Instantaneous Disconnect feature make it pos- 
sible to originate one or more calls in less 
time than it takes to signal the operator and 
give the number on a Manual system. 
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Cooperation in Executing the Plans and Policies 
of the Schools 


In school planning and execution, as in every 
phase of administrative procedure, there is am- 
ple opportunity for good work in proper plan- 
ning and for efficiency in carrying out the 
policies of those in charge as administrators. 
In schoolwork it is necessary to secure the co- 
operation of all teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and administrators in meeting the various prob- 
lems and in overcoming difficulties. In short, 
it is equally as important to follow the plan as 
it is to plan the work. 

Supt. M. R. Keyworth of Hamtramck, Mich., 
in the November issue of The Hamtramck Pub- 
lic School Bulletin, discusses the subject in a 
very interesting manner. He writes: 

“In every organization there are many pos- 
sibilities for tremendous waste due to improper 
planning and to inefficiently executing that 
which is planned. Germane to the whole sub- 
ject of efficiency is the adequate comprehension 
of what is implied in both planning and exe- 
cuting. 

“The proper solution of a specific problem is 
found in terms of the purpose through which 
the problem arises by considering all factors, 
near and remote, which are significant and per- 
tinent to it, by giving each factor its true 
evaluation, and by striking a balance of the sum 
of all. 


“Meaningful experience is the indispensable 
element of planning. Only by experience can an 
individual be familiar with and correctly evalu- 
ate all factors. Of course, experience must be 
meaningful in order to make true evaluation 
possible. Thus, it becomes necessary to be 
familiar with the objectives to be achieved and 


with the methods and technies requisite for their 
achievement. Progress is made by those whose 
knowledge is workable. 

“Research and experimentation are in reality 
technics for increasing meaningful experiences. 
The results of experimentation and research are 
used to complete a chain of pertinent experi- 
ences relating to a specific problem. For illus- 
tration, let it be assumed that six elements are 
required to solve a problem, a, b, c, d, e, and x 
(f). a, b, c, d, and e are known. zx is not known 
but the qualities, which 2 must have to meet 
the unattained purpose that creates the problem, 
are known. By research, experimentation, and 
trial, an x is found that removes the obstacle 
found in the problem. It satisfies the desire 
which the problem impeded and the original 
purpose is met. 2x, the unknown, becomes f, the 
known, as soon as the solution is found. f now 
becomes a meaningful experience which is use- 
ful in the mental processes required to make a 
workable plan. 


“Tf this is a correct explanation, then what 
is this vague term, intelligence, and what is 
meant by creative intelligence? Intelligence is 
the ability to utilize, in terms of purpose, all 
pertinent factors near and remote, truly evalu- 
ated, with the resultant response. Unintelli- 
gence is indicated by the response to a present 
stimulus without giving proper consideration to 
remote, but significant, factors. The response 
is inadequate and usually in error. Unintelli- 
gence is blind and impulsive action; intelligence 
is foreseeing what is likely to happen and plan- 
ning accordingly. Unintelligence says, ‘It didn’t 
occur to me,’ ‘I didn’t plan on this.’ Intelli- 


gence says, ‘In order to achieve this we must 
do thus and so.’ Unintelligence is unduly 
swayed by unimportant elements, overweighted 
because of nearness. Creative intelligence rests 
on vision. But vision rests on the possibilities 
of combination of meaningful experiences. 

“Creative intelligence consists of bringing 
one or more new elements into a pattern of 
response and by the combination of the new 
element with the old, an entirely new pattern 
or patterns of response results. All new ideas 
are composed for the most part of old ones re- 
combined with one or at most but a few new 
elements. Each ‘new model’ consists mainly of 
the old model with but a few improvements 
added. Even the ‘entirely new car’ is but a com- 
bination of improvements with only here and 
there something that is really new. Each year 
some new element is added. In ten years a car 
is produced that in reality is much changed al- 
though most of the basic principles are retained 
—the spark plug, the internal-combustion en- 
gine, the differential, the sliding gear transmis- 
sion, the spring suspension, and the rear-axle 
drive. 

“Obviously, planning consists of working over 
meaningful experiences, overcoming obstacles 
by recombining experiences or by experimenting 
to find ways for overcoming them. It is a men- 
tal trial-and-error process. The final test of the 
plan is actual trial to determine whether or not 
it actually achieves the desired objectives of the 
original purpose. 

“In an organization, those who plan may not 
carry out the plan after the plan is completed. 
Executing a plan requires certain types of intel- 
ligence. Unless the objectives are known and 
the methods and technics requisite for the 
achievement of the objectives are mastered, ex- 


ecution is impossible. Frequently the person 
(Concluded on Page 79) 
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No shadows to 
confuse, no glare 
to tire keen, athletic 
eyes in this indoor base- 
ball cage at Harvard! For it 
is lighted by Holophane units 
specifically designed for just such 
results — forty - nine #691-AL Units 
with 1000-watt Mazda lamps. 


Opposite is Holophane Hi-Bay 
Unit for nasiums, baseball 
cages, basketball and ‘ndoor 
tennis courts, and _ similar 
locations. 
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Look again at the illustration and note how 
evenly the light is distributed—so evenly that the 
hurdles cast no shadows at all! 
















Now look more closely. Under the gallery is a running 
track, lighted by lamps recessed in ceiling pockets behind 
Holophane Light Control Lenses. These units concentrate the 
light on the track and throw it slightly forward—in the direction 
in which the runners travel—thus always keeping the light out of 

their eyes. 
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Such results as these are what we mean by Planned Lighting with 
Holophane Specifics—lighting units specifically designed and built for definite 
purposes. There are Holophane Specifics for classrooms, laboratories, lecture 

halls, auditoriums, libraries (both reading room and bookstacks), offices—and the 
under-water illumination of swimming pools. 
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- What is your lighting problem? Let us help you solve it effectively. Our engineers are at 

i your service, without cost or obligation. 

e HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. - - - + + + + 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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odge School Buses are built 
and sold as complete units 



















Four sturdy Dodge Brothers buses (above) have 
relieved the school officials at Liberty, Ohio, of 
all worry regarding the transportation of the 
children whose homes are distant from the town- 
ship school. 


Careful investigation of the experiences of other 
ais : schools with various makes of school buses led 
diego aia Holy Innocents School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
bomen to the purchase of the Dodge Brothers bus 


pictured at the left. 


Mile after mile, month after month, these two 
Dodge Buses (below) go on transporting the Roy 
School District children at Roy, Washington— 
safely, economically and on time. 






IN the complete line of Dodge 
Brothers School Buses you will 
find sizes to fit the needs of any 
school. You can purchase a 
complete school bus — chassis 
and body —all Dodge. Prices 
are surprisingly low. Increas- 
ing sales reflect the steadily 
growing preference for Dodges. 


DovpGeE BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES:: 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 

charged with the execution of the plan is swayed 
and diverted by irrelevant and insignificant sug- 
gestions. Again, it is a case of the unimportant 
present overbalancing the important remote. 
Once a plan has been properly formulated it 
must be carried out unless adequate evidence 
is secured which justifies an alteration. Too 
frequently teachers are carried away by minor 
suggestions and hints which, when properly 
evaluated, are not nearly as significant as they 
first appear. Worse still, such variations fre- 
quently retard or even destroy the original plan. 

“True it is that improvement is possible only 
by change, but such changes need to be made 


Cleveland insist on the highest standards of quality 
for water in all swimming pools in the public schools 
of that city. Because chlorination is the most efficient 
as well as most economical method for sterilizing the 
water in these pools it has their full endorsement. 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, 


equipment. 


Write for our technical publication on swimming pool sanitation. 


WALLACE @Y TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
CHATTANOOGA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY BOSTON SPOKANE 


KNOXVILLE 
LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


by experimentation and trial. They should be 
adopted only when the new can be proved bet- 
ter than the old. Change is requisite for prog- 
ress but change is usually expensive. Change is 
justified only when, after experimentation and 
trial, the new is found to be better than the old. 
Therefore, those charged with putting adopted 
plans into effect have the major responsibility 
of following adopted plans and the minor re- 
sponsibility of making suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

“*Working the plan’ is just as important as 
‘planning the work.’ Both are essential in any 
organization consisting of personnel who have 
specialized work to do.” 


Why Establish a High-School Store? 


D. Earl Zook, Formerly Principal, Nokomis Township High School, Nokomis, III. 


I want to tell this story for I know that it 
will be of much interest to the practical school- 
man who must obtain money for many needed 
things for which the board of education cannot 
spend the people’s money. I know, too, that it 
will be of value to the thrifty board of education 
who likes to see the school help itself in a finan- 
cial way when possible. 

When the principal of a high school estab- 
lishes a store, even though it is by the unani- 
mous consent of the school board, he places him- 
self in a position where he will be severely 
criticized. I learned this much after the ex- 
perience of a period of years. A school store 
is bound to incur for the principal the enmity 
of local merchants who have depended upon the 
school trade for a part of their profits. 

In the fall of 1923, I took charge of the 
Nokomis Township High School. The school 
then had an enrollment of less than 200 stu- 
dents, and the building was situated a half or 


three fourths of a mile from the business center 
of the town of Nokomis. School had been in 
session only a few days when I found that stu- 
dents were inclined to forget books and various 
minor items of supplies, and to request permis- 
sion to make trips to town to purchase what 
they immediately needed. My predecessor had 
apparently dealt with this problem in a minor 
way, because I found that pencils were kept in 
stock in the office and candies were sold in the 
building. The sales from the candies in the 
previous years had netted about $40 annually. 
Our First Stock 

After I had convinced myself of the necessity 
of selling certain necessary supplies to the pu- 
pils, I laid the matter before the school board 
and after some discussion obtained permission 
to fit up a store in a room adjacent to the office. 
A small stock of pencils, pens, candy, ice cream, 
and soda water was purchased. A student was 


employed to care for the store during the 40 
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tudents 


USES A W & T CHLORINATOR IN ITS SWIMMING POOL 


Swim in Drinking Water 


: The Board of Education and Health Authorities in 


Chlorine carries its sterilizing power into the pool, 
which is a fundamental principle in swimming pool 
sanitation. Regardless of the bathing load a clean, 
safe pool may be assured by proper adjustment of 
the chlorine solution using W & T chlorine control 


MINNEAPOLIS 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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minutes of noon recess. The boy received 25 
cents per day out of the earnings of the store. 
The candy was bought from local merchants 
who charged $1 per box and later 80 cents per 
box, for candy which retailed at $1.20. The 
ice cream was bought locally at $1.25 a gallon 
and later at $1 a gallon. The soda water was 
bought locally at 65 cents per case. For pencils 
we paid 50 cents per dozen, but later we bought 
the same standard brands as low as $4.10 per 
gross. Thus, at the beginning, all stock was 
bought locally and the merchants were very 
much pleased with the business they received 
from us. 

Even though the store was not started until 
six weeks after school began, it showed a profit 
of $360 during the first year. The sum was 
spent for the library, which was of the kind 
usually found in a high school of this size and 
consisted of 700 more or less useful books. Our 
profits bought over 200 very-much-needed books 
and enabled us to subscribe to about 20 maga- 
zines. , 

The First Protests 

At the beginning of the second year we in- 
creased our stock by $150 and added such items 
as were needed by students. It seemed to us 
that some of the necessities were being sold at 
exorbitant prices. We found that we could sup- 
ply the boys with gymnasium clothes for one 
half the price charged by certain merchants and 
still make a profit of 10 per cent. We sold gym- 
nasium shirts for 40 cents which cost 75. cents 
downtown. We found that the candy which 
we were marketing could be bought from a 
broker at 70 cents a box. A store charged 10 
cents for a packet of 30 sheets of theme paper, 
and we found that by dealing directly with a 
wholesale paper house, we could sell 80 sheets 
of the same size and quality of paper for 10 
cents. 
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Circie A 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 
(Sound Insulated) 


have a positive 
Roller Chain 
Drive 








Circe A Folding Partitions are a complete improvement over 
any folding partitions on the market. Mechanically operated by 
roller chains—not ropes or cable—hence the drive is positive. 
Patented hanging method insures easy operation. A special sealing 
system at floor, walls and ceiling effectively stops noise, odors and 
light. Doors are thoroughly insulated against sound. 

There are no dirt-harboring tracks with Circle A Folding Partitions. 
All workmanship and materials are in keeping with highest type of 
cabinet work. Furnished in type of construction suitable for any 
school, hall or other requirement. Send for details. 

Ask also for information on Circle A Rolling Partitions. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


IRGE A FOLDING PARTTIIONS 


-- Sound Insulated... 








Naturally, the fact that we were underselling 
the local stores caused criticism and a protest 
by the local merchants. The school board after 
hearing both sides of the case decided that the 
store should sell anything needed by the stu- 
dents in the way of supplies. Candy should be 
sold at standard prices, but school supplies 
should be sold as near cost as possible. The 
business of the store increased in such a way 
that it was necessary to hire a second student 
to wait on the trade. I found that the boys 
who were caring for the store were inclined to 
act as if the stock were their property and that 
they occasionally ate candy and other good 
things without permission. In arranging for 
the pay of boys, I accordingly fixed their wage 
at 25 cents per day in cash and 10 cents in candy 
or other good things to eat. 


Widening the Store Service 

At the close of the second year the sum of 
$480 was taken out of the earnings for special 
school purposes, and $150 was invested in ad- 
ditional stock. More than 300 books were pur- 
chased for the library and the number of maga- 
zines was increased to 40. We also paid for 
setting the leg of a football player who had been 
injured in a school game, and we furnished 
books and gymnasium clothing to a number of 
students who could not afford to buy them. 


At the beginning of the third year we added 
to our stock a supply of fountain pens and pad- 
locks for the school lockers. Again the wrath 
of the merchants descended upon the school store 
and the principal of the school. We sold stand- 
ard makes of pens, like the Conklin and others, 
on narrow margins. The most expensive $7 
pens were sold for $5 and the cheaper pens were 
sold at proportionate reductions. The best of 
padlocks brought us 90 cents to $1. Again the 


school board heard the protests of the mer- 
chants, but refused to take action beyond ap- 
proving the continuance of the store. 


Selling Old Books 

At the close of the third year we spent over 
$600 for special school purposes and invested 
more than $300 in a stock of secondhand text- 
books. We decided to handle used books only 
after finding that the local stores doubled their 
money or more, in handling books which stu- 
dents brought to them. In one case a merchant 
offered a book for $1 for which he had paid 30 
cents. We added over 400 volumes to the library 
and increased our magazine list to 50. In addi- 
tion to this, the profits of the store furnished 
all the office supplies for the school, including 
stamps, stationery, and paper. 


In the fourth year gymnasium shoes and other 
necessities were added to the stock of the store. 
The shoes were sold for a little more than one 
half of the retail price which prevailed in the 
town. We did not market girls’ gymnasium 
clothes because we found that the merchant who 
sold them was charging only a reasonable mar- 
gin of about 15 per cent. During the fourth 
year we also added new textbooks which we sold 
at 10 per cent above the purchase price. We 
found that the local stores were selling them for 
25 per cent above the wholesale prices, even 
though the school law prohibited an increase of 
more than 15 per cent. We found that this law 
as well as the law which prohibits school-board 
members from selling to the school was entirely 
disregarded. 


During this year more than $1,000 was spent 
for the school and some $200 was added to the 
total value of the stock which we carried. The 
board furnished $800 for the purchase of second- 


hand books. In buying these books we followed 
the rule of stamping the date and the price in 
the book and requiring the seller to sign his 
name. This procedure proved very useful in 
cases where students sold books independently 
of the store. During the year we increased our 
library by 800 volumes and brought our list of 
magazines up to 80. We furnished rackets and 
balls for tennis and balls for golf. A radio 
and other equipment were bought for the school. 


The Store Closed 

In the beginning of the fifth year the store 
was running in splendid shape, and we expended 
more than $1,500 for school purposes and added 
to the stock which we carried. The enrollment 
in the school had increased to nearly 300, and 
we were making good use of our experience to 
buy to advantage. In April the board requested 
the principal to publish a detailed statement of 
the income, expenditures, and profits of the 
store. The excellent showing which the state- 
ment made proved to be the undoing of the store. 
The local merchants made the store the issue 
of the school election. The candidates who were 
opposed to the store stated, however, that they 
approved of my administration of the school in 
everything but the store. The campaign was 
very heated because I defended the things I had 
done with the full approval of the board. When 
the new school board came into office, the an- 
nouncement was made that the store would be 
discontinued and that the board would not re 
new my contract. 


Thus, an interesting experiment of five years 
came to an end. The new board continued the 
sale of books, but disposed of the remaining 
goods to the old janitor of the school who used 
the stock to start a small store across the street 
from the school. 
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AN it be that the historic attitude of 
children towards school is undergoing a 
change? That attitude which is summed 
up in the oft-quoted lines:— 


* And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 


Today, parents and teachers are aware of a certain 
lack of sincerity in the “‘unwillingness.’”’ Not that 
healthy, high-spirited boys and girls hadn’t rather play 
than work. Yet somehow it seems that much of the old 
bitter antagonism has evaporated. Why? 


More reasonable hours. The abolition of “cruel and 
unusual”? punishments. New methods of pedagogy 
which make schoolwork easier and more interesting. 
Comfortable, cheerful, livable school buildings. 


In this last improvement, Bonded Floors have 
played a creditable part. Consider the many points 
of superiority of these modern resilient floors as con- 
trasted with the hard, drab-looking school floors of 





yesterday. Instead of noisy clatter . . . quiet. Instead of 
cold, unyielding surfaces... warmth and comfort un- 
derfoot. In place of bare ugliness . . . attractive, restful 
colors. Yet such floors cost no more than other types. 
They are easier to clean, and do not require constant 
and expensive refinishing. In thousands of schools, 
they have proved their ability to stand up under 
heaviest traffic conditions. 


Now let’s assume that you have decided on resilient 
floors of this type for your school. A Bonded Floors 
representative calls and shows you samples of cork- 
composition materials. A few of several dozen standard 
color effects obtainable in Sealer Linoleum and Sealer 
Treadlite Tiles are illustrated on the next page. An 
interesting point is that these units may be combined 
in hundreds of different ways. Lay them from rolls and 
you have a solid colored floor for your class rooms and 
corridors. Cut them in strips and tiles 
and you have a handsome, hand-made 
floor with an ornamental border—like 





(Continued on next page) 
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The days of dreary drudgery are over—Schools are now pleasant places to work in 


CHOOL FLOORS 





that are colorful - comfortable and durable 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the one illustrated above. On request, the Bonded 
Floors designing staff will submit for your approval 
patterns as simple or elaborate as you desire, suitable 
for any school area. 


You'll find Bonded Floors Company a pleasant or- 
ganization to do business with. Our service takes care 
of everything. We will cooperate in choosing the proper 
type of floor, aid in working out the design. We will put 
you in touch with an experienced, trustworthy distrib- 
utor near you, who will install our materials* correctly. 


We have selected and trained our authorized distrib- 





BONDE 


Resilient Floors Backed 








utors with the sole idea of delivering satisfactory 
floors. Our faith in their workmanship and in Sealex 
materials is evidenced by our Guaranty Bond against 
repair expense. 


Call upon us for any service or information you may 
require in connection with floors—no obligation, of 
course. You'll be interested in our authoritative book- 
let on school floors, prepared by architects. May we 
send you a copy? 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


General Office; Kearny, N. J. Authorized distributors in principal cities 
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*A]] Bonded Floors of linoleum and cork-composition tile are made by 
the exclusive Sealer Process, which renders them immaculately sanitary 
spot-proof, stain-proof, easy-to-clean. 


LOORS 


hy a Guarant y Bond 
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i 
“the b h : | 
... tne best floor treatment on tne mdrret 
TRADE gs 
Martin Tullgren & Son, Architects 
“CAR-NA-VAR IS USED AS A FLOOR TREATMENT ON ALL FLOORS IN THE WEST MIL- 
WAUKEE HIGH SCHOOL. WE CONSIDER IT THE BEST FLOOR TREATMENT ON THE 
MARKET. IT KEEPS LINOLEUM IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AND CUTS DOWN THE COST 
OF MAINTENANCE.” 
MATTHEW BARKLEY, Principal.’ 
WHY IS CAR-NA-VAR A BETTER FLOOR TREATMENT? 
In CAR-NA-VAR both varnish and floor wax are COMBINED into the perfect 
floor treatment. For, in CAR-NA-VAR the good features, of both the well known 
finishes, are preserved—and the disadvantages eliminated. The varnish gums add 
body, long wear and a brilliant varnish-like lustre. The wax content contributes 
pliability and prevents marring or cracking. 
OTHER CAR-NA-VAR FEATURES 
1 ECONOMICAL—Less than 1¢ per sq. ae ae 
, * ft. covers yearly material maintenance pre. 
/ Sida cost. - 1 NR 
2 DURABLE-—2 to 3 times more durable 
S * than varnish or floor wax. : j 
a 3 EASILY APPLIED — applied with a 
4 . P mop—no skill required. 
| | S =A 4 EASILY CLEANED —a damp cloth 
a 3 * will quickly clean the floor. 
Se 5, ATTRACTIVE — The floor always 
Easily oun ih ‘ * looks clean and well polished. 
mop—no skill required. CAR-NA-VAR is shipped 
in containers convenient 
to use. 
° coll 
Continental Chemical Corp. 
Watseka 219 Scott Street Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Chicago New York Minneapolis Los Angeles Boston 
Seattle Philadelphia Indianapolis Toronto Lansing 
Detroit Oklahoma City Houston Washington, D. C. 
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Wynnewood Road School, Wynnewood. Pa. 


Ralph E. White, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa 


Bring the Springtime Into the Schoolroom 


When days are balmy, controlled fresh air ventilation with- 
out draft, brings the springtime into the rooms of this school. 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment permits windows 
to be tilted at any angle, giving the widest possible open- 
ing or the merest crevice as desired. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 
E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For twenty-five years manufacturers and installers of Reversible Window Equipment. 
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WINDOW 


EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 








Draftless Ventilation 


The tilted window deflects the air 
upward into the room, eliminating 
a dangerous draft. 





Economy in Cleaning 


This safe and convenient method of 
cleaning enables windows to be 
washed more frequently and at a 
lower cost than by outside cleaning. 
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—Supt. JOHN E. SMiruH of Webster City, Iowa, 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Supr. M. M. McINTIRE of Audubon, Lowa, has 
been reelected for another two-year term. 

Supt. LUTHER LANDSTROM of Madrid, Lowa, has 
been reelected for his eleventh consecutive term. 

—Supr. W. J. RYAN of Gilbert, Minn., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. C. M. Ross of Forest City, lowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. B. C. Bere of Newton, Iowa, has been 
reelected for another term of three years, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Supt. H. J. BLUE of Carlinville, Ill., has been 
elected president of the South-Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

—Mr. E. J. McKEAN of Tomah, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Brookings, 5. 
Dak. 

—Supt. B. C. SHANKLAND of Cadillac, Mich., has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term, at a 
salary of $4,500. 

—Mr. JOHN P. Price, formerly principal of the 
high school, has been elected superintendent ot 
schools at Butler, Ind. 

—Supt. B. R. JONES of Spencer, lowa, has been 
reelected head of the schools for a two-year term, 
at a salary of $3,500. 

—Mr. F. J. Birney of Pullman, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chinook, Mont. 
Supt. W. T. Nortu of Corydon, lowa, has been 
reelected for another term of two years. 

—Mr. JOHN W. THALMAN, superintendent of the 
township high school at Waukegan, IIl., has becs 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. G. Roacu of Celeste, Tex., has been 
reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. GRANT GRAMPHOSSMAN of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Allison. 














—Surtr. T. E. HvuGGINS of Rotan, Tex., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supr. R. C. GRAEWIN of Boscobel, 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. M. E. HINDERKS of Ogden, Iowa, has been 
reelected for a new three-year term. 

—Mr. R. G. SmitH has been elected 
tendent of schools at Clarence, Mo. 

—Svpt. E. L. STEWART of Berrien Springs, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Svupt. H. A. TWEED of Marlette, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 

—Supt. M. O. HALL of Comstock, Mich., has been 
reelected for a new two-year term, with a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 

—Miss Mary O’KEEFE of Ocean Springs, Miss., 
has been elected superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed S. A. Chandler. 

—Svpet. B. C. SCHULKEY of Olney, Tex., has been 
relected for another year. 

—Mr. 0. A. BLACKNEY of Glen Elder, Kans., has 
been reelected for another year, with an increase 
in salary. 

—Mr. O. L. PrercE of Hannibal, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Palmyra, te 
sueceed L. D. Ash. 

-Supt. JAMES G. JOHNSON of Charlottesville, 
Va., has been reelected for a new term of four years, 
beginning with July 1. Mr. Johnson has been hea¢ 
of the local school system for the past twenty vears. 

Mr. J. C. WERNER has been reelected as super 
vising principal of the schools at Corapolis, Pa. 

—Supt. M. G. CLeEAry of Harper, Kans., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Svupt. B. W. Rosrnson of Springfield, Mich.. 
has been reelected for a three-year term, with an 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. Hupert SHINN, formerly principal of the 
high school at Hart, Mich., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, to succeed H. L. Bleecker. 

—Mr. H. J. Loper, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Oxford, Mich., has been appointed as 
principal of the Lincoln Junior High School at 
Pontiac. 

—Mr. STANLEY H. ROLFE has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Newark, N. 
J., succeeding Mr. E. K. Sexton. Mr. Rolfe came 
to Newark in 1912, and had been principal of the 
Wilson School since 1926. 

—Svupt. ) S. Hrmcrarp of Estherville, Lowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 
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-Mr. R. H. Watson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at King City, Mo., to succeed 
Mr. C. A. Kitch, Jr. 

—Mr. C. H. Keno has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Coin, Lowa. 

—Supt. EF. L. DRESSLER of Ellinwood, Kans., has 
been reelected for another year. 

-Mrk. WAYNE STARR of Monroe, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Harrisburg, to 
succeed Mr. A. H. Weber. 

—Mr. F. E. Lurtron of Aitkin, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bertha, to 
sueceed Mr. E. A. Quist. 

—Svpt. E. P. CLARKE of St. Joseph, Mich., has 
been reelected for his thirtieth consecutive term. 

—Svupt. 8S. J. HANSEN of Harmony, Minn., has 
been reelected for a third term. 

—Mr. F. K. YounGé of Owatonna, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Milbank, S. 
Dak. 

Supt. O. E. DoMAIN has been reelected as head 
of the schools at Fulda, Minn. 

—Svupt. CLirForD Mack of Shellsburg, Iowa, has 
been reelected as head of the Shellsburg consolidated 
school. 

—Mr. BARTLEY OGDEN, of Akron, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chatsworth. 

—Supt. R. H. BEALL of Bellevue, Iowa, has been 
reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Supt. JAMES M. NATION of Erie, Kans., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. H. Morrison of Cairo, Ga., has been 
reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Mr. B. M. Greer has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Athens, Ga., to succeed G. 
G. Bond. 

—Svupr. L. D. HALSTED of Tecumseh, Nebr., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Supt. H. G. Secrest of Rankin, Tex., has been 
reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Svupt. L. McCartney of Hannibal, Mo., has 
been reelected for his twenty-first consecutive term. 

—Svupt. L. 0. Morrorp of Ireton, Iowa, has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. L. R. Rice of Sherwood, N. 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Happon JOHNSON of Danville, Va., has 
been reelected for a four-year term. 

—Supt. FRANK WAGAMAN of Pawnee 
Kans., has been reelected for another year. 
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Here is the gymnasium of the Royal 
Oak High School, Royal Oak, 
Mich., with its Acousti-Celotex 
ceilings. 
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The Acousti-Celotex ceiling in the 
gymnasium of the Quarton School, 
Birmingham, Mich., shows interest- 
ing use of stencil decoration. 
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School No. 18 
Troy, N. Y. 


Partitions For Every Purpose 
















OR office, manual training rooms, corridor, study hall, gym; in fact for any part of a school struc- 
ture there’s a Sanymetal Partition as adaptable to requirements as are Sanymetal Toilet and Shower 
partitions to their particular purpose. Schools everywhere are finding them practical, sanitary, good- 
looking, indestructible, economical. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., 1705 URBANA RD., CLEVELAND, O. 





—— PARTITIONS 
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.—Supt. A. L. Hunt of Walters, Okla., has been 
reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. W. D. WOLFE of Hiawatha, Kans., has 
been reelected for the coming year. 

—Supt. H. A. Hunt of Portsmouth, Va., has 
been reelected for a new term of four years. Supt. 
Hunt has completed his fifth year of service in the 
schools. 

Supt. N. J. MARTIN of Baraga, Mich., has been 
reelected for a new three-year term. 

Supt. G. B. STILLWELL of Wasta, S. Dak., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mkr. E. 8. JONEs has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Taylorville, Ill. 

—Supt. 8S. C. MITCHELL of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. V. L. BEGGS, supervising principal of the 
Longfellow School at Oak Park, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elmhurst. Mr. 
EK. G. BYERS has been elected to succeed Mr. Beggs 
at Oak Park. 

—Mr. ALBERT KLEINSCHMIDT of Pigeon, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. C. BLANKENSHIP has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Big Spring, Tex. 

—Mr. H. L. THompson of Gagetown, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at New 
Baltimore. 

—Mr. F. R. Maruis of Bastrop, Tex., has been 
reelected for his eighth consecutive term. 

—Supt. F. 8. Brick of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. C. 8. PEARSON of Galesburg, Mich., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year, at an increase 
in salary. 

—Mr. L. E. WARREN of Henderson, Minn., has 
been reelected for another year, at an increase in 
salary. 

—Supt. H. T. Mitts of Sandusky, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. JoHn Jacops has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Grass Lake, Mich. 

—Mr. S. S. McNELLy has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Muscoda, Wis. 

—Supt. W. P. Fuatt of Trenton, Tenn., has been 
reelected as head of the school system. 


—Svupt. E. C. Giass of Lynchburg, Va., has been 
reelected for another year. Mr. Glass became super- 


intendent in 1879 and is the oldest superintendent 
in point of service in the United States. 

—Mkr. J. C. SHREVE of Moundsville, W. Va., has 
been made chairman of the retirement committee 
of the West Virginia Education Association. 

—Svupt. H. G. EvLuis of Petersburg, Va., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. H. N. Ruopes of Osmond, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Laurel. 

—Supt. H. T. Cox of Avoca, lowa, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—The school trustees of South Park Independent 
School District of Beaumont, Tex., have reelected 
the following administrative officers for the coming 
year: 

C. W. BINGMAN, superintendent and president of 
South Park Junior College; D. W. Borrnort, dean 
of South Park Junior College; Z. A. WILLIAMSON, 
principal of the high school; C. C. WILLIAMS, 
principal of the trade school; J. J. VINCENT’, 
principal of the elementary school; and KENNETH 
EVANS, principal of the Giles School. 

—Supt. J. O. HALL of Pakhuska, Okla., has been 
reelected for a new three-year term, beginning with 
July 1. Mr. Hall has completed his seventh year 
of service at Pawhuska. 

—At a meeting of the county board of education 
of the county district of Lake county, Minn., Mr. 
C. E. CAMPTON was elected superintendent of schools 
for the ensuing school year. 

Under a new state law, providing for a change 
in organization, Lake county has become an in- 
dependent school district, with a county board of 
education. The county superintendent as an elective 
office has passed out of existence, and the new super- 
intendent takes over the work formerly performed 
by this official. 

—Supt. E. O. SHAw has been reelected head of 
the school system of Henryetta, Okla., for another 
term of three years. 

—Svpt. L. J. HANIFAN of Paducah, Ky., has been 
reelected for another four-year term, beginning with 
July 1. During the four years that Mr. Hanifan 
has been head of the local school system, the schools 
have been raised to a high degree of efficiency, teach- 
ing standards have been raised to a new high plane, 
modern methods of grading and instruction have 
been introduced, including intelligence tests, and 
special provisions for the promotion of the more 
brilliant students and for the encouragement of 
backward or underprivileged children. The average 


daily attendance has been increased over 53 per 
cent. 

In addition to these improvements, Mr. Hanifan 
has been responsible for improvements in the physi- 
cal equipment of the schools. Two new schools have 
been erected, a new gymnasium and auditorium 
erected, and improvements made to a number of 
other buildings. 

—Mr. WARREN C. CONRAD has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Los Angeles, 
Calif., to succeed Mr. Vierling Kersey. In addition 
to his duties in connection with the supervision of 
the elementary schools, Mr. Conrad will continue to 
have charge of the library and textbook activities 
of the schools. 

—Mr. J. P. YounG of Waterbury, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lyons. 

—Mr. L. I. SAMUEL has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Sanger, Tex. 

—Supt. W. J. EpMonpson of Abingdon, Va., has 
been reelected division superintendent of schools in 
Washington county. 

—Mr. ALBERT BUTLER has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lakeview, Mich., to succeed 
F. L. Haight. 

—Supt. V. L. Grirrrn of Victoria, Tex., has been 
reelected for a twelfth consecutive term. 

Mr. K. R. MITCHELL has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Wynot, Nebr. 
Supt. J. W. RicHarpson of Hibbing, Minn, 
has been reelected for the next year. 
Supt. L. O. Morrorp of Haywarden, Iowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Svurt. 0. D. ZELLNER of Graceville, Minn., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Svrt. J. E. Maruis of Americus, Ga., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mkr. J. I. WEATHERBY has been elected superit- 
tendent of schools at Crosbyton, Tex. 

—Mr. J. C. WerRNER of Corapolis, Pa., was 
recently reelected as supervising principal for 4 
new three-year term, beginning July 1. Mr. Werner 
was elected to his present position in February, 
1920, and during his period of service, the school 
population has more than doubled. A four-year high 
school, with an enrollment of 135 pupils, has ad- 
vanced to a senior high school with 300 students 
and a junior high school with 540 students. A new 
senior high school was erected at a cost of $150, 
000, and a junior high school at a cost of $225,000. 

(Concluded on Page 90) 
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WELLSVILLE HicH ScHOOL 
WELLSVILLE, NEW YORK — 
Architects, Tooker & Marsn, New York City 


Chis is the first school building in which Tooker & Marsh 
used Rubberstone Flooring. As a result of the satisfaction 
given, we have since received contracts fs 17 additional 
schools onan as Tooker & Marl 





“ What will the 10-year Cost be? 


of Judging flooring only by its installation cost is often a near-sighted 
to economy. If repairs or replacements are frequent, the true cost 
will mount considerably. 


Check the durability of the material, the permanency of installa- 


in- tion methods, its performance record in other schools. Calculate 
” the probable 10-year cost! 
in If you will do this, you will certainly specify RUBBERSTONE. In 


addition to low installation cost, no other flooring can show so 
convincing a record of service rendered in schools. 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION One Madison Avenue, New York 
Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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The Effects of Annual and Semi-annual 


Promotions as Revealed by Pupil Progress 


(Continued from Page 67) 

of months of school this means that the children 
in the annual-promotion school systems require 
on the average 5.01 months more than the nor- 
mal amount for the completion of the first eight 
grades of school. On the average the children in 
the semiannual-promotion systems require that 
5.34 months be added to their school careers if 
they are to complete the first eight grades. This 

means a superiority of 338 months in favor of 
the annual-promotion systems when the first 
eight grades of school are considered. It is doubt- 
ful if this is a significant difference. 

There is, moreover, a partial explanation of 
this situation. It is altogether likely that while 
shorter intervals between promotions will make 
progress easier for some pupils, these same con- 
ditions will result in increased arrest for a 
much larger number of children, the less gifted 
and ambitious ones. To the individual teacher it 
seems of less consequence to keep a child back 
one semester than a whole year, but the results 
of such practice pile up in the records and ap- 
pear when an inventory is taken. 

There are other types of progress indices w hich 
reveal in a much more definite manner the real 
difference between the two promotion systems. 
Three of these are shown in Table IT. This table 
is quite similar to Table I except that acceler- 
ated, normal, and retarded progress are shown 
rather than under- and over-ageness. The data 
shown here serve to substantiate the age-grade 


TABLE II. Pupils Accelerated, Regular, and 


Retarded 
Promotion Plan 
Annual Semi-Annual 
No. Cases % No. Cases % 
Total Accelerated 391 1.5 810 6.4 
Semesters : 
> Sor more = 01 2 02 
£ 4 13 05 4 038 
. 
t 3 7 06 
o 
™ ¥ 358 1.4 115 o 
1 18 07 682 a4 
Regular 20,266 79.6 7.801 61.8 
Semesters : 
= 122 5 2.884 18.9 
= 2 3.846 15.1 959 7.6 
« 3 19 07 336 3.0 
* 4 703 2.8 197 1.6 
mm 5 6 02 75 6 
6 135 5 41 3 
27 1 26 
Total Retarded 4.858 19.1 4.018 31.9 
Grand Total Cases 25.515 100.0 12,629 100.0 


data, and to establish the case for the semester- 
promotion schools still more definitely as far as 
flexibility of promotion plan is concerned. The 
progress data show that over four times as many 
pupils in the semiannual-promotion schools be- 
come accelerated. On the other hand, these same 

ata show that a larger proportion of the pupils 
in semiannual-promotion schools become re- 
tarded. These larger percentages at the extremes 
of the seale are evidence of the greater promo- 
tional flexibility of the semiannual plan. 


Progress Determined by Balance Between 
Promotions and Failures 

Let us now turn to the third of the measures 
used to evaluate these two promotion plans. For 
a time the use of the progress index in child 
accounting seemed to meet all requirements. 
Recently, however, it has become apparent that 
the progress of a pupil may appear to be normal 
when actual analysis of his case shows that it is 
not. As a matter of fact, the rate of progress 
which a pupil makes through the grade is de- 
termined by the balance he has maintained be- 
tween the double promotions and the failures he 
has experienced in his school career. If he has 
had more double promotions than failures, he is 
accelerated; if he has had more failures than 
double promotions, he is retarded; and if he has 
had an equal number of each he is making regu- 


lar progress. The recognition of the importance 
of this balance between skips and failures as an 
index to school progress prompted the use of it 
as a third means of expressing the effect of the 
two types of promotion under consideration. 
Before we take up the data in more detail we 
should possibly pause to point out one or two 
pitfalls which are encountered in the interpreta- 
tion of promotion data of this type. Throughout 
this discussion it should be kept in mind that a 
double promotion or a failure in schools using a 


TABLE III. Number of Pupils Enrolled in the 
Schools Using Each System of Promotion 


Promotion System Boys Girls Total 

. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
CI saraiiiiaiiisssciiesdsscis 12,735 12,383 25.118 
Semi-Annual _................ 6,082 6,130 12,212 

Both combined .......... 18.817 18,513 37.330 


scheme of annual promotion means a_ whole 
year’s acceleration or retardation; while in the 
semiannual-promotion systems, it means only a 
half year. The greater administrative fiexibility 
of the latter system accounts for the relatively 
larger per cents of children skipping and failing. 
It also means that it requires a greater number 
of children in a school organized under the 
semester plan to produce a specified number of 
skips or failures than it does in a school pro- 
moting annually. That is, while in the former 
(semester-promotion) systems a greater number 
of children skip or fail, the time gained or lost 
by each child at each skip or failure is only half 


the amount of that in a school promoting once 


a year. For example, in a school that promotes 
the children once a year, 100 skips or failures are 
produced by 100 children—provided each child 
skips or fails only once. It is evident that 200 
children are required in a school which promotes 
semiannually to produce the equivalent of 100 
accelerations or failures of the annual-promotion 
type. In reality, some children skip more than 
onee, and many children fail more than once. 
Also some children both skip and fail. 


Let us now return to the data on this phase of 
the problem. Table III shows merely the type 
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HON. GEORGE E. BROWN 
State Commissioner of Education for Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. George E. Brown, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Greeley, Colo., has been appointed state commissioner of 
education for Wyoming. Out of a list of candidates, Mr. 
Brown received the appointment because of his excellent 
qualifications. 

Mr. Brown is a graduate of the Emporia, Kans., Normal 
School. He attended Indiana University for two quarters, 
and also completed courses at the Colorado Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Denver University, and Columbia University. The 
degree of A.M. was given by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1926. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Brown taught in the rural 
schools for two years. Later he was a teacher and prin- 
cipal in the city schools. He was superintendent at Garden 
City, Kans., for five years, and spent two years at 
Wenatchee, Wash., and one year at Palouse, Wash. He 
has been superintendent of schools at Greeley for thirteen 
years and taught in the summer school of Colorado Teach- 
ers’ College for six summers. 


ee ee ee eee ee ee 
aud extent of the data utilized at this point. 
These 37,330 cases afford a fairly reliable basis 
for the tabulations presented in the succeeding 
tables. The totals will be helpful in interpreting 
Table IV. 

Two somewhat distinct types of data for skip- 
ping and failing and for the two types of pro- 
motion plans are available. The next table 
(Table IV) shows the actual number of pupils 
who skipped and failed one or more times in the 
school which had either annual or semiannual 


TABLE IV. Skips and Failures in Annual and Semiannual Systems of Promotion 


Total Percent 


Number of Times Number of Total 


One Two Three Four Five 


Six Seven Eight Nine of Pupils Number 


Annual Promotion 














Skipping: 
Boys 176 - wwe 179 1 
Girls . 216 3 1 220 2 
Both 392 703 1 399 2 
Failing: 
2,391 470 100 32 - twin Sh. eee one 2,987 24 
1,553 233 41 11 7 060 sl, Cl 1,840 15 
3.944 703 141 33 a ee 4,827 19 
Semiannual Promotion ‘ 
Skipping: 
Boys 321 50 5 3 tama «mua ents 380 6 
Girls set 435 69 7 Mie Wildes Wane See. <eneGl, Geren 509 8 
Both 756 119 10 3 rr re 889 z 
Failing: 
Boys 1.305 522 185 117 5 32 13 aia 2,237 37 
Girls 1,089 391 132 60 21 13 2 3 2 1,713 28 
Both 2.394 912 317 177 75 45 15 12 2 3.950 32 
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PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE YEARS 
OVER-AGE OR TWO OR MORE YEARS 
UNDER-AGE 





systems of promotion. This table should be in- 
terpreted with the previous table (Table III) 
in mind. Of the 25,118 pupils in the annual-pro- 
motion systems, 392 skipped once, 6 twice, and 
1 three times, making a total of 399, or 2 per 
cent of the pupils enrolled. Of this same group 
3944 pupils failed once, 703’ twice, 141 three 
times, 33 four times, and 6 five times, making a 
total of 4827 pupils, or 19 per cent of the number 
of pupils enrolled‘in the schools which used the 
annual system of promotion. In a similar way 7 
per cent of the pupils in semiannual-promotion 
schools skipped one or more semesters, while 32 
per cent of these pupils failed one or more semes- 
ters. However, these figures should not be inter- 
preted too literally on account of the different 
amounts of time between promotions. 

A slightly different interpretation of these 
same data is given in the next table (Table V) 
which shows the total number of skips or failures 


(Concluded on Page 89) 
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VENETIAN BLINDS 
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NTILATED Daylight is a good 
description of whatVenetian Blinds 
give you. Though shielding from sun- 
glare, they allow the air to enter 
between the slats, thus giving the 
maximum of comfort during hot days. 
And they are as elegant as they are 
durable — Venetian Blinds are good 
for a lifetime of service. 


Columbia now offers to Architects, 
Builders and Building Owners a Vene- 
tian Blind which is a great advance 
over the ordinary one. Those who 
have examined it, pronounce it the 
finest Venetian Blind ever offered. 

Some of the mechanical features 
which ensure easy, noiseless running 
and long life are: 

(a) The Spring Gear Tilt-Lock employs the 


ratchet principle and positively locks the 
blinds at any angle required. 


(b) The Anti-Sag Center Support does not in- 


A corner of Mr. Douglas Gibbons’ office showing an 
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installation of Columbia Venetian Blinds. The entire 


This folder gives complete specifications of 
Columbia Venetian Blinds, and also tells how 
they help to increase the daylight in the darker 
perte of rooms by es much as 100%. For your 
copy address The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Name 


- 


offices of Douglas Gibbons & Co. are eo equipped 


the PERFECTED VENETIAN BLIND 


terfere with angle of blinds. Columbia Vene- 
tian Blinds can be made almost vertical. 

(c) Pulleys on Columbia Venetian Blinds are 
equipped with double race ball bearings 
running on shafts of Bessemer Steel, ensur- 
ing smooth, noiseless running. 

(d) Columbia Venetian Blinds are instantly 
removable from brackets. No unscrewing 
necessary. 


These are just some of the features 
which make Columbia Venetian Blinds 
the first choice where elegance and 
mechanical perfection are required. 
They are specifically recommended 
for Banks, Hospitals, Schools, Office 
Buildings and High Class Apartments. 


Those interested are invited to write for a 
copy of Columbia Venetian Blinds Specifica- 
tions—A. I. A. File No. 28 G. The coupon is 


for your convenience. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirtH AVENUE, New YORK 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dalles 
Denver Detroit Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pitteburgh 
Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 
San Francisco St.Louis Seattle 














Powered by a great six-cylinder 
valve-in-head motor—whose 
smooth, powerful, economical 
operation has set a new standard 
for performance in the low-price 
field—the new six-cylinder Chev- 
rolet trucks are sweeping on to the 
greatest popularity in the history 
of the commercial car industry. 


Never before has a low-priced 
truck so admirably met the 
modern demands of business 
transportation. A power increase 
of 32% results in swifter acceler- 
ation and higher speed—with 
extraordinary flexibility in traffic. 
Big, quiet, non-locking four 
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wheel brakes give a measure of 
braking control in excess of the 
severest requirements. And a full 
ball bearing steering mechanism 
reduces driving fatigue to the 
very minimum. 

But most remarkable of all—this 
amazing six-cylinder performance 
is actually available in the price 
range and with the economy 
of the four! 

Consult your Chevrolet dealer 
today about your transportation 
requirements. You will find 
exactly the truck you need—and 
it will do your work with amazing 
efficiency and economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Sedan Delivery 


°595 





ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 
SIX- CYLINDER PERFORMANCE 
~in the price range of the four! 


Light Delivery Chassis | 


*400 


114 Ton Chassis 


°545 


114 Ton Chassis with 
Cab 


*650 


All prices f.04b. factory 
Flint, Midhigan 


COMPARE the delivered 
price as well as the list 
price in considering auto- 
mobile values. Chevrolet’s 
delivered prices include 
only reasonable charges 
for delivery and financing. 








A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR! 
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INSURE against DEPRECIATION 


Text Books depreciate Rapidly 
but the RAPIDITY depends 


on the CARE they receive 


89 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Provide Complete Protection 


and keep the books Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Safeguard the Health of your Pupils— 


Safeguard the Money of your Taxpayers. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





(Conciuded from Page 86) 
us well as the number of each per hundred pupils 
in each group. From the data given in Table IV 
you will note that the total number of skips for 
all pupils in annual-promotion systems is 407. 
That is, 


1 skip by 392 pupils = 392 skips 
2 skips by 6 pupils= 12 skips 
3 skips by 1 pupil = 3 skips 

Total number = 407 skips 


This represents 1.62 skips per hundred pupils 
(25,118 divided into 407). By a similar method 
of combining the data given in this table (Table 
IV) we may determine the number of failures: 
failure made by 3,944 pupils 3,944 failures 
failures made by 703 pupils 423 failures 
failures made by 141 pupils 423 failures 
failures made by 33 pupils 132 failures 
failures made by 6 pupils 30 failures 


Crm COO 


Ho a 


Total number = 5,935 failures 
The number of failures is equivalent to 23.68 
failures per hundred pupils in annual-promo- 
tion systems, etc. The summaries of these caleu- 
lations are présented'in Table V. 

In considering these indices of skips and fail- 
ures, it should be remembered that the unit of 
skipping or failing in the annual-promotion 
systems is one year and in the semiannual-pro- 
motion systems is one-half year or one semester. 
Accordingly, a direct comparison of these meas- 
ures of the progress made by pupils in the two 
systems is unsafe. However, the main interest 
here is in the relative flexibility of the two sys- 
tems, the extent to which each type tends to 
accelerate the superior pupils and to retard the 
inferior pupils. The superior flexibility of the 
semester-promotion system is indicated clearly 
by the data in this table. Not only are there more 
failures per hundred in the semester-promotion 
schools, but there are also more skips per hun- 
dred pupils; 8.52 skips and 55.22 failures to each 











TABLE V. 
Total Number 








Skips and Failures per One Hundred Pupils 
ips Failures 


of Pupils Number Number per Number per 
100 Pupils Number 100 Pupils 
Annual Promotion 
Boys 12,735 182 1.43 3,739 29.36 
Girls 12,383 225 1.82 2,196 17.73 
WOES. hinciinniinas 25,118 407 1.62 5,935 23.63 
Semiannual Promotion 
6,082 7.44 3,997 65.71 
6,130 588 9.59 2,746 44.80 
12,212 1,041 8.52 6,743 55.22 








hundred children. Under the yearly promotion 
plan there are only 1.62 skips (3.24 if expressed 
in semester units) and 23.63 (47.26 semester 
units) failures for each group of one hundred 
pupils. The ratio of 8.52 to 55.22 is 14.8. This 
means that there are 14.8 times as many failures 
as accelerations in the annual-promotion schools, 
and only 6.5 times as many failures as accelera- 
tions in the schools organized for promotion on 
a semester basis. 

The advantage of promotion by semesters lies 
in the fact that it allows a greater number of 
pupils to progress faster than does the annual- 
promotion plan. The total amount of time in- 
volved, or semesters gained, may be somewhat 
greater in the annual-promotion schools, but this 
advantage is more than offset because fewer chil- 
dren progress. On the other hand, more pupils 
are retarded in the schools which promote semj- 
annually than in those promoting’ annually. 
However, in the former a child is retarded but 
one-half year as compared to a whole year in the 
latter. 

In conclusion, the three types of data present- 
ed in this study reveal the fact that greater flex- 
ibility in school progress results where semester- 
promotion is followed. The age-grade study in- 
dicates that serious over-ageness and a much 
smaller proportion of under-dgeness is found in 
the annual-promotion schools. The progress data 
show that proportionately over four times as 
many pupils in the semiannual schools become 


accelerated. On the other hand, there is a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of pupils from semi- 
annual-promotion schools who become retarded. 
This point is revealed with unusual clearness in 
terms of the relation between failures and 
double-promotions. There were 14.8 times as 
many failures as double-promotions in annual- 
promotion schools, while there were only 6.5 
times as many in schools promoting on the 
semester basis. This is undoubtedly a significant 
factor favoring the semiannual, or semester plan, 
of school organization for pupil promotion. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—Haworth, N. J. The school board has approved 
a proposal of the local health department, provid- 
ing toxin-antitoxin vaccination as diphtheria im- 
munization for children in the city schools. Under 
the plan adopted, the health department will meet 
the cost of the first vaccinations, while the school 
board will assume the expense for giving the vac- 
cinations to new pupils who have not previously 
been inoculated. 

—The dental clinic recently installed at Frank- 
lin, Pa., was established under the direction of the 
Red Cross organization It is modern in all respects 
and the expenses of operation are borne by the 
Junior Red Cross. Pupils who are eligible to its 
privileges must be recommended by the teacher or 
the district nurse as free-service patients. 

—Shaker Heights, Ohio. A vaccination survey 
of the kindergarten and first six grades of the 
schools recently completed shows that 66 per cent 
of the children are vaccinated. It was urged that 
every child be vaccinated at least once, and again, 
if smallpox is prevalent. 
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—Surt. Mito C. Murray of Michigan City, Ind., 
has been reelected for a fourth consecutive term, 
with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. O. W. WILLS, formerly head of the com- 
mercial department in the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Ill., has been elected as business 
manager of the high school. 

—Supt. KEY WourF of Davis, Okla., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—DANIEL A. GROUT, superintendent of schools of 
Portland, Oreg., from 1919 to 1926, died at his 
home on February 27, after a long period of ill 
health. Mr. Grout completed a service of 34 years 
in the Portland schools, first as a principal, and 
later as assistant superintendent and superintendent 
of the school system. He was a graduate of St. 
Thomas Normal School in St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada, and of the University of Oregon Law 
School. School activities in Portland paused for a 
brief period during the funeral services which took 
place on March 1. 

—Svupt. FLoyp SMITH of Reedsburg, Wis., was 
reelected for a two-year term, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 

—Supt. F. B. FARMER of Storm Lake, Iowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. A. B. SANDERS of Ralls, Tex., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. A. O. Myron of Jackson, Iowa, has been 
reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Svupt. O. S. Woop of Great Neck, N. Y., has 
resigned and will enter college educational work. 

—Supt. G. C. ADLER of Pigeon, Mich., has been 
reelected for another year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

—Supt. R. E. CoTaNcHe, of Lawton, Mich., has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. P. W. MAYER of Custer, Mich., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mk. J. E. ErtcKson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hazel Park, Mich., to succeed 
T. F. Davis. He was formerly head of the schools 
at Hillsdale. 

—Mr. D. D. PuTNAM of Freeport, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Caledonia 
for the next year. 

—Mr. H. H. EELKEMA of Groton, S. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of school at Mankato, 
Minn., to succeed H. D. Kies. 


Worn stairs, once repaired with Feralun Anti- 
Slip Treads, will never need further attention. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 
50 Church St., New York City 


—Supr. T. J. McGiynn of DePere, Wis., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Mr. R. G. Brooks of Cedar Rapids, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Harting- 
ton. 

—Mr. C. S. Hetrick of Elm Creek, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Bend. 

—Supt. C. A. Krout of Tiffin, Ohio, is completing 
his 29th year as superintendent of the city schools. 
Previous to his election as superintendent, Mr. 
Krout had served ten years as principal of the 
high schgol. 

—Supt. T. J. Jones of West Allis, Wis., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Svpt. H. H. GAULKE of What Cheer, Iowa, has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Svupt. T. B. WARREN of Nevada, Iowa, has been 
reelected for a ninth consecutive term, with an in- 
crease in salary. 

—Svupt. D. V. SPENCER of Jackson, Ga., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Donatp O’HARA has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at East Lansing, Mich., to suc- 
ceed R. E. Lane. 

—Svpt. B. C. SHANKLAND of Cadillac, Mich., has 
been reelected for the next year, with a substantial 
increase in salary. 

—Supt. W. L. Garp of Beardstown, IIl., has been 
reelected as head of the school system for another 
year. 

" —-Mr. Earte C. DuncaN has been reelected as 
head of the school system of Clarinda, Lowa, for 
a three-year period. 

—Mr. LEo W. BREUER of Bellingham, Wash., has 
been appointed commissioner of education for 
Alaska. Mr. Breuer is a graduate of the Bellingham 
Normal School and the University of Washington. 
For the past two years he has been superintendent 
of schools at Nome. 

—Svupt. H. L. Squrps of Selah, Wash., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

—Mkr. F. W. KirkKHam of Granite, Utah, has ac- 
cepted a position as director of the National Child 
Welfare Association in New York City. Mr. Kirk- 
ham enters upon his new work on July 1. 

-——Supt. A. H. Nayior of Port Jervis, N. Y., has 
been reelected for another year, with a substantial 
increase in salary. Mr. Naylor is completing his 
fifteenth year as head of the Port Jervis schools. 








Supt. E. R. VAN KLEECK of Walden, N. Y., the 
youngest superintendent of schools in New York 
state, was recently reelected for another year, with 
a substantial increase in salary. In addition to an 
increase in salary, Mr. Van Kleeck has been given 
a generous financial bonus for his work during the 
past year. 

—Mr. JvuLivs E. WARREN, superintendent of 
schools at Lakewood, Ohio, was recently elected 
president of the local rotary club. Mr. GEORGE W. 
CGiRILL, assistant superintendent of school, is pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis club, and Mr. G. E. BickKrorD 
is president of the civie club council. These three 
executives, as well as the five members of the board 
of education are represented on practically every 
hoard of directors in every movement for civic or 
philanthropic work in the community. 

—Dr. HERSCHEL Pettit has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education of Ocean City, N. J., 
for a third term. Dr. M. B. STANNARD took his seat 
as a member of the board, succeeding Dr. J. T. 
Hughes. 

MR. BARBEE TO ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Mr. Frederick H. Barbee, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools at Kansas City, Mo., on 
March 7, became superintendent of the city schools 
of St. Joseph, succeeding Mr. Daniel Hopkins. 

Mr. Barbee is a graduate of the State Teachers’ 
College of Warrensburg and holds a_ bachelor’s 
degree from the State University, and a master’s 
degree given by the University of Kansas. He has 
also completed graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Barbee began his educational career as & 
teacher in the rural schools of Missouri, later hold- 
ing several high-school principalships, until he was 
elected a city superintendent of schools at Nevada. 
Upon entering the Kansas City school system, he 
was principal of one of the elementary schools, later 
principal in the junior high school, and in October, 
1927 was appointed as assistant superintendent of 
schools, where he was in charge of the junior and 
senior high schools and colleges, as well as @ 
director in the work of curriculum revision for the 
several high schools of the city. 

Mr. Barbee’s broad training and extended expe 
rience fit him admirably for the superintendency 
in St. Joseph, where he will have wide opportunity 
for building up a strong school system and for 
bringing the school plant up to a high standard. 
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BOSTON — Faneuil Hall, 
“the cradle of American liberty” 


Drawing by M. Paut Rocne (Series No. 8) 


OF, Boston, as in other American 
cities, Architects and Builders alike are turning to 
Duraflex-A as the Flooring best suited to modern 
ideas of construction and economy. Duraflex-A 
Flooring provides a permanent, seamless wearing 
surface that can be maintained against wear and 
damage. It can be kept easily and economically in 
continuous perfect condition. Send for complete 
data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


DURAFLEX-A 


In Boston — Another Duraflex-A Installation fF LO O} RI N G 


Dormitory, MassacuuseEtts INsTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 
Wells Bosworth, Architect 


noc DURAFLEX TILE 
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‘¥, 
E” a, 
Supported by 50 years acceptance and approval, this trade-mark 


has become a pledge of perfect satisfaction in all that has to do 
with office and Library equipment. 


Here’s the new Efficiency Charging Desk 


HE regular “Y and E” Efficiency 

Desk has been admired for years by 
Librarians all over the country. In re- 
sponse to many urgent requests we have 
designed a charging desk on the same 
principles. Now it is ready for delivery. 
In every way it is ideal for library use. A 
large compartment and drawer give ample 
space for storage of returned or reserved 
books. One upper drawer provides a handy 
place for charging cards, in removable 
trays. The center drawer has a handy tray 
for office tools, cash, etc. Patented roller- 
bearing steel slides send drawers coasting 
Made of 
quartered oak or other quality wood. 


out with the minimum effort. 


Write today for further information. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE Mec. Co. 
School Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 








Note the features of this neu 


right hand compartment is for book storage. 


desk. The top 


drawer contains removable card trays. The lower 








Above is the reg- 
ular “Y and E” 
Efficiency Desk, 
the design and 
features of which 
have been adapted 
in the new charg- 
ing desk. 


Ge., LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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—Mkr. Joun B. CARVERA supervisor of attendance 
for the board of education at Omaha, Nebr., died 
on March 12, at the age of 58 years. 

—Mnr. V. E. HAywarp has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the board of education at Davenport, lowa. 


—Mr. A. R. McArtruur, a member of the school 
board of Gary, Ind., for the last twelve years, died 
at his home on March 12. During Mr. McArthur’s 
long service on the board he was always available 
for cooperation where needed. He took a special 
interest in demanding architectural beauty and 
physical efficiency in the school buildings of the 
city, all of which is evident in the modern school 
structures, the spacious playgrounds, and parks 
surrounding the centers. 

—Mr. J. G. Huser and Mr. W. L. HALEY have 
been reelected as members of the board of education 
at Sioux City, Iowa. 

—Mr. J. H. Frevicn has been reelected presi- 
dent of the school board at Fort Madison, Iowa. 

—Mr. Artuur Hurtt and Mr. W. J. NEILL have 
been reelected as members of the board of education. 


—Mr. W. C. BaGtrey has been reelected to the 
school board of Mason City, Iowa, for a ninth con- 
secutive term. Mr. Bagley has been a member of 
the board since 1915, and president since 1918. 

—NMkr. S. R. Grimes and Mr. Eart W. Forp have 
been reelected as members of the board of education 
at Bristow, Okla. 

—Mr. Louis F. Metz, for the past six years a 
member of the school board of Dubuque, Iowa, and 
for three years its president, retired from the board 
at its March meeting. Mr. Metz was presented with 
an inscribed walnut gavel, made in the school shop, 
as a token of appreciation of his service to the 
public schools. Mr. JAMES F. RYAN was elected to 
succeed Mr. Metz as a member of the board. 


Dr. H. B. Gratior has been reelected as_pres- 
ident of the board, and Mr. Mitton J. GLENN has 
become vice-president. The new members of the 
board are Dr. J. J. BRowNsoN and Mr. JAMEs F. 
RYAN. 

—At the spring election held at Seattle, Wash., 
on March 12, Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson, chairman of 
the school board was defeated by Mr. Joun B. 
SHORET?r. Mr. E. B. HOLMEs, the present incumbent, 
was reelected for a new three-year term. Mr. 
Dietrich Schmitz, candidate for a one-term director- 
ship, was defeated by JupcEe A. E. GRIFFITHS. 

—Mkrs. W. F. DECKER has resigned from the 
board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., due to 
her anticipated absence from the city. 

—Mkr. E. C. Oscar, secretary-treasurer of the 
board of education of Saginaw, E. S., Mich., for 
a number of years, and later of the consolidated 
district, has resigned to become district manager 
of an insurance company. The work of the depart- 
ment has been divided, with Mr. C. A. F. FALL as 
secretary, and Mr. L. A. HENNING as treasurer, the 
personnel remaining the same. 

—Dr. R. E. LeEtpicH has been reelected as a 
member of the school board at Marion, Iowa. Mr. 
WILFRED BELL was elected as a new member. 

—Mr. A. 8S. BEARy has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

—Mr. H. G. GEIGER has been reelected as _ pres- 
ident of the school board’ at Sheldon, Iowa. 

—Miss JEAN HAMILTON has been appointed 
school attendance officer at Omaha, Nebr. 

—Mr. J. Q. CRAVEN, secretary of the school board 
of Excelsior Springs, Mo., will have completed 27 
years of service with the expiration of his term 
in July. 

—Mr. R. C. BENNINGTON has been reelected as 
president of the school board of Sperry township, 
Volga, Iowa. 

—The school board of Sheldon, Iowa, has_ re- 
organized with the reelection of Mr. H. G. GEIGER 
as president. Mr. G. J. Bloxham, who resigned as 
a member, has been succeeded by Mr. J. C. HOSPERS. 


—The school board of Haworth, N. J., has _ re- 
organized, with the reelection of Mr. J. F. HaAm- 
LIN as president, and Mr. WILLIAM REID as vice- 
president. 


—At a recent election held at Clarinda, lowa, 
Mr. O. M. Cook and Mr. C. E. BrapLey were re- 
elected as members of the board of education. Mr. 
Cook was reelected as president of the board. 

—Mr. Eart C. KNApp, president of the board of 
education at Tiffin, Ohio, is serving his twentieth 
year as a member of the board. 

—Mr. H. M. Cote and Mr. Joun Norpy have 
been elected as members of the board of education 
at Rupert, Idaho, to sueceed Mrs. A. F. Beymer 
and Mr. George Donaldson. ' 

—Supt. O. W. LAipLAw of Tecumseh, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year, with an increase 
in salary. 

—Mkr. W. E. McBribe, superintendent of schools 
at Greenview, IIl., has announced his resignation, 
to become effective on June 1. Mr. McBride will 
enter upon a graduate course at the Illinois Normal 
University and at Chicago University during the 
next year. 

—Mkr. E. E. Swanson of Manson, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Humboldt for 
the next year. Mr. H. C. DeEKock, formerly principal 
of the high school at Manson, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Swanson. 

—Soupt. H. R. Woopwarp of Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
has been reelected for a new three-year term, with 
a substantial increase in salary. Mr. Woodward 
has been head of the local school system since 1916. 

—Mr. Amos E. Rocers of Presho, S. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of city schools, to suc- 
ceed Roy Knapp. 

—The cireuit court of Christian county, Ky., has 
dismissed the charges preferred against Mr. B. H. 
Cook, former superintendent of the county school 
system. A summons to appear before the court was 
served on Mr. Cook in February, 1929. 

—Sovrpt. J. M. Frazer of Lewiston, Nebr., has 
been reelected for another term of three years. 


—Suvpt. H.-T BLeeKer of Hart, Mich., has been 
reelected for the coming year. 


—Mr. W. H. VAN Perren of East Lansing, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Bel- 
laire for the coming year. 

—Supt. R. E. Mosetey of Tifton, Ga., has been 
reelected as head of the school system. 
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Everything in Radio plus an 
# All-Electric Phonograph § 
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In one instrument... .an amazing radio receiver 


The use of two type-250 power tubes makes 
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Special Texas Domestic Science Group 
With Kemco Monel Metal Top. 
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No. 16035 Domestic Science Table with Swinging Chairs 
This Table accommodates four students at one time. 


furnished with swinging stools instead of chairs. 
Process’”” Monel Metal Top. 


: RULES GB 
SAREGULATIONS 


RULES GOVERNING THE WORK OF THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER 

The board of education at Henryetta, Okla., has 
adopted rules governing the work of the business 
manager of the school system. The rules read as 
follows: 

1. The business manager will be elected by the 
board, at a salary to be fixed by the board, and for 
a term not exceeding two years. He must given a 
bond for the faithful performance of his work, the 
cost to be borne by the board. 

2. He will have charge of the buildings, grounds, 
and property of the schools and must visit all build- 
ings owned or rented by the board at least once 
each month, and as often as time permits, must 
inspect the condition of the property ard the work 
of the custodians. 

3. He will have authority to direct the work of 
the custodians and may order transfers to build- 
ings when an exchange of work will be advan- 
tageous to the board. 

4. The business manager must report to the clerk 
the time of such custodians as are employed by 
the board during the summer vacation. When the 
custodians have complaints to make regarding their 
work, or their treatment, they must report first to 
the business manager for his consideration and 
adjustment. ; 


9 


5. The business manager must, as far as possible, 
personally perform all necessary repairs and super- 
intend such repairs as are made by other workmen 
employed by the board. 


6. The business manager will have charge of all 
supplies, furniture, and material purchased by the 
board, and must issue them to the custodians and 
principals, keeping an itemized account of the same 
by buildings. 

7. He must refer to the board all matters con- 
cerning custodians, buildings, furniture, heating 
apparatus, building and janitorial supplies, repairs, 
or other property, together with an estimate of his 
recommendations. 


8. He must investigate any call by the super- 
intendent, or principal, for repairs and for supplies, 
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On Domestic Science Tables 


Now the new Kewaunee Domestic Science Tables are made 
more lasting than ever. The 10 ply top is covered with “Kemco 
Process” Monel Metal. It will last for years under the hardest 
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service. 
following features: 


placed. 


factory for further details. 


LABORATORY 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Minneapolis 
Spokane 

Also Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Houston 

Los Angeles 
El Paso 

Salt Lake City 
Little Rock 


and must attend to the same according to the orders 
of the board. 

%. He must recommend for payment all bills for 
repairs, light, fuel, water, supplies and other mate- 
rial recommended by the superintendent. He must 
submit an itemized statement of his work each 
month. 

10. He must advertise for bids and must pur- 
chase such supplies as the schools require, and must 
require, and must report the same to the board at 
its next regular meeting. In no case may the cost 
of such supplies exceed the amount for which they 
may be purchased without advertising for bids. 

11. The business manager will appoint, upon the 
approval of the superintendent, all janitors to fill 
vacancies, until the proper action is taken by the 
board. 

12. Under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools, the business manager will attend to the 
fumigation of the school buildings. 

13. The business manager must superintend the 
janitors in their work, except during the daily 
session of the school, when they will be under the 
direction of their respective principals. 

14. The business manager must give prompt 
attention to the requisitions for supplies requested 
by the principals, after they have been counter- 
signed by the superintendent. In case an article is 
not on the approved list of supplies authorized by 
the board, the business manager must obtain the 
approval of the superintendent before granting 
such supplies. 

RULES GOVERNING THE DUTIES 
OF JANITORS 

The board of education at Henryetta, Okla., has 
adopted rules governing the duties of janitors in 
the schools. The rules read as follows: 

1. Janitors will be appointed by the board of 
education upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent, and will receive such compensation as 
may be fixed by the board. They will not be given 
contracts, but will serve as long as their work, 
conduct, and morals are satisfactory. 

2. Janitors will have general care of the school 
buildings and premises, and will perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the superintendent 
and principals of their respective buildings. 

3. They must be clean in personal appearance 
and habits, civil, and courteous at all times, and 
must abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
profane language, the use of tobacco, or anything 
which tends to injure the morals of the pupils. 


Top— Can’t warp, expand, rust, corrode, or stain. 
always bright and strictly samitary. 
Base—Built of choicest, well seasoned oak, sturdily built by craftsmen 
drawers slide easily, doors swing freely 
and attractive. Drawers, cupboards, stoves, sinks, etc., conveniently 


FURNITURE 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Besides having unusual lasting qualities they have the 


Easy to keep clean— 


hardware amply strong 


No finer equipment is now available for Domestic Science De- 
partments. Yet prices are very reasonable. Write direct to our 


Co: 


e 
EXPERTS 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Phoenix 
Columbus 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Jackson, Miss. 
Denver 

Baton Rouge 
Des Moines 
Portland, Ore. 





4. They will have exclusive control of the heat- 
ing apparatus in their respective buildings during 
school hours, under the general direction of the 
superintendent or principal, and they will be held 
responsible for keeping the rooms sufficiently warm 
for school purposes at all seasons when fires are 
needed, from 8:30 a.m., until the close of school 
in the afternoon. 

d. They will attend to the locking and unlock- 
ing of outside doors of the school buildings at the 
proper time. It will be the duty of the janitor of 
each building to see that all doors leading from 
hall exits are not locked, bolted, or prevented from 
opening outward as long as any teacher or pupil 
remains in the building. 

6. All rooms, halls, and stairways must be swept 
daily, and all desks, tables, seats, chalk rails, and 
window sills must be dusted daily. All sweeping 
must be done in the afternoon after the close of 
school, except in the case of halls and stairways. 

7. Janitors must keep the school buildings and 
grounds in good condition at all times. 

8. Janitors must keep diligent watch to see that 
pupils, or other persons, do not deface the build- 
ings, walls, or toilets, nor in any way damage the 
property belonging to the school district. 

9. Each room must be thoroughly cleaned before 
school opens in September, and during the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

10. All inside walls must be wiped with cloth- 
covered brush at least once each month. 

1l. Janitors must display the flag each day the 
schools are in session, provided the weather is such 
that the flag receives no injury. 

12. All windows must be thoroughly cleaned the 
week before the opening of school in September, 
and as often thereafter as necessary. 

13. All walks must be kept clear of dirt, ice, 
and snow. All wash basins and toilets must be kept 
in a clean condition. 

14. Janitors must keep their buildings and 
equipment in good repair, making repairs as needed, 
and reporting to the secretary such repairs as they 
are unable to handle. 

15. Janitors must use disinfectants regularly. 

16. Janitors will be held responsible for all 
supplies delivered at their buildings and must turn 
these over to the secretary at the end of each month, 
together with an invoice of the supplies received, 
and a statement of the repair work done by outside 
parties. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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For Swift Progress in Sewing Knowledge 





Install the new ‘‘Educator Model” of the 
White Rotary Electric Sewing Machine 


HE new “Educator Model” of the White 

Rotary Electric is the only sewing machine 
specifically designed for class use. Every feature 
of its mechanism, every line of its table and chair 
has been carefully worked out by White and 
Kundtz engineers to foster ideal conditions in 
sewing class rooms. With the new “Educator 
Model”, both teaching and learning are easier. 


The extremely simplified operation of the new 
“Educator Model” enables the beginner to sew 
smoothly and easily. 


“‘Sit-straight’’ feature ... Permits the user to sit 
directly in front of the needle, assur- 
ing correct posture when sewing. 


Adjustable to student . . . chair 
and machine have an easily oper- 
ated positive adjustment lock for 
raising and lowering to fit the stu- 
dent. Special ferrules . .. movable 
. +. permit easy rearrangement of 





Rotary or round bobbin type of sewing mech- 
anism . . . quiet, vibrationless movement; es- 
pecially suited to electric drive. 


Sturdy electric motor . . . Built for White sew- 
ing machine use only. 


Simplified knee control . . . permits the user to 
sew as slowly or as fast as she chooses by merely 
varying the pressure of the knee on the lever. 


Sewing light . . . Concentrates the light on the 
point of sewing, no glare. 


The open front... . and convenient drawer 
provide ample storage space. 


Separate collapsible cover... This 
Electric Sewing Machine has been 
designed with the definite require- 
ments of school use in mind. 


We urge you to consider each 
of these new advantages, bearing 


a Ak 





{When order- 
ingthenew 
“Educator 
{Model No. 
401} specify 
with or with- 
out correct pos- 
ture chair. 


machines and chairs. The adjust- 
ability of both machine and chair is 
| an exclusive feature found in the 
“Educator Model” and no other. 


used in schools should be so 
constructed. Write for full in- 
formation on the machine and 
teaching aids supplied with it. 








. . . 

in mind why a sewing machine | 
/ 

. 


La | WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. . 


Distributed by Distributed by 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. ) 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. Manufacturers of Sewing Machines for 53 Years THE THEODOR KUNDTZ co. 
Retail Stores in Principal Cities District Offices and Distributors 


a} 
© 1929, w. s. M. Co. | 
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Truly an 
eA utomatic 
Safety 
Device 


Wooster Safe-Groove Treads 
are easily and quickly installed 
on new or old stairs of any 
type of material. The treads 
may be furnished in steel base, 
yellow brass base or non-tar- 
nishing white brass base. 


OOSTER SAFE-GROOVE TREADS are as truly 
automatic as any machine or device with moving parts 
which functions automatically. As a safety-device, 
J V Wooster Safe-Groove Treads work automatically with- 
out thought on the part of the user. 





Matches, pencil stubs, elastic bands and other things which 
litter stairways, automatically drop into the deep, narrow 
grooves in Wooster Safe-Groove Treads and are held safely 
away from the foot. On stairs equipped with these treads 
the foot comes in contact only with the flat ridges of abra- 
sive grits which wear slowly and evenly, giving many years 
of wear and protection against slipping accidents. 





Note how pencil stubs and matches Wooster Safe-Groove Treads help to keep a building clean, 
automatically drop into the grooves ; 
of Wooster Safe-Groove Treads so too, because in wet or snowy weather the treads act as a foot 


that the foot does not touch them. 


scraper and prevent snow and mud from being tracked aa 
corridors. The deep grooves are easily cleaned with one stroke 
of a broom and the walking surface is always clear. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD Co. 
P.O. Box 198-C as Wooster, Ohio 


a 
On a flat surface, a pencil stub or Wo O S RO 
nail offers a slipping hazard when it 


suman" SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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The New Columbia High School of Maplewood and South Orange, 
New Jersey, has its 1,050 Hartshorn Joanna Cloth Window Shades 


Maplewood and South Orange are proud of their new school, erected 
at a cost of one million five hundred thousand dollars, exclusive 
of land and equipment. Only the best materials are used. 


The Light Ecru Hartshorn Joanna Cloth Window Shades,mounted on 


menting the impressive Gothic architecture and superlatively mod- 
ern interior fitments. Joanna Cloth was specified because it is dura- 
ble, beautiful, and diffuses a soft, clear light, to make study easy and 


protect the young eyes of the students. 


Hartshorn Rollers, dress the exterior and interior as well, comple- 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 








(Continued from Page 94) 
17. Janitors must exercise due care to see that 
there is no waste in the use of supplies, gas, water, 
coal, and electricity. 


18. Janitors may not leave their buildings dur- 
ing school hours, without the permission of the 
principal. 

19. Janitors must clean erasers and blackboards 
at least once each week, and must keep the pencils 
sharpened for the first-grade room. 

20. Janitors must perform such other duties as 
they may be called upon to do. 

21. Janitors must not allow any accumulation 

of papers or rubbish in the basements of their 
buildings. 
_ 22. Any willful neglect on the part of any 
janitor in carrying out the rules of the board, or 
the principal of the building, will be deemed a 
sufficient cause for the janitor’s dismissal. 

23. The daily observation of the careful janitor 
must carry a janitor far beyond the actual require- 
ments implied in these rules and regulations. 


RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF SCHOOL 
- PROPERTY IN CINCINNATI 
The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
adopted rules to govern the use of school property 
under the care and protection of the board. The 
rules read as follows: 


Name of Department and Duties of the Director 
1. All matters relating to the use of school prop- 
erty or school name insofar as these rules may apply 
shall be under the jurisdiction of a department of the 
Superintendent’s office. This department shall _ be 
known as the department of evening activities. The 
director of this department shall have general charge 
of the evening use of the buildings, the direction of 
evening activities, and such day and evening use of 
the school property as provided or hereafter may be 
provided by the board of education, subject to the 
assignment of the superintendent of schools. 
Basic Principles Underlying the Functions of the 
Department 
2. In establishing the department, the board is 
seeking to extend and develop a use of the schools 
that will make for the social, civic, educational, and 
recreational welfare of the entire community and all 
its people; that will strengthen the home _ without 


undermining its influences; that will provide wholesome 
and well-regulated social and recreational activities for 
young people; that will stimulate a desire for increased 


education and will furnish educational opportunities 
for all who may desire them; that will help to de- 
velop a spirit of mutual respect and understanding, 
and that will lead to deeds of goodwill and neigh- 
borly kindness; that will incite to a greater and more 
intelligent participation in civic affairs; that will en- 
courage the foreign-born to learn the language and 
become citizens of the country of their adoption, im- 
bued with its spirit of justice and liberty, and con- 


trolled by an intelligent appreciation of its laws and 
institutions; and above all that will make for genuine 
democracy by bringing all the people together with- 
out distinction of race or color or creed, in the one 
common meeting place—the schoolhouse of the people 
—where all may meet as equals upon common ground, 
thus helping to make the public school a greater in- 
stitution for the development and protection of demo- 
cracy—not only for the education of the children, but 
of the citizens themselves. 

To secure these results, the board believes it to be 
necessary to establish firmly the principle that the 
use of the schoolhouse must always be considered as 
a community use, with all having equal rights and 

rivileges, and where there shall be no use that can 
be considered as personal, private, secret, exclusive, 
sectarian (propaganda, instruction, or worship), or 
for commercial gain. 
The Use of School Property 

38. Any organization, group, or person not con- 
nected with the schools desiring the use of the school 
property during the day, shall file with the super- 


intendent of schools or his authorized representative, 
an application approved by the principal of the school. 

4. Should the evening use of any school property 
be desired by any organization, group or person, an 
application approved by the principal of the school 
shall be filed with the superintendent of schools or his 
authorized representative. 

5. The principal of a school may permit the school 
buildings to be used during the day for school com- 
mencement, school entertainments, teachers’ meetings, 
mothers’ clubs, or for affairs given by other school 
organizations. When such use is made before 5:00 
p.m., no permission from the superintendent’s office 
shall be necessary. 

6. The principal of a school may permit the 
mothers’ club or a school organization to have enter- 
tainments for pay, take collections, or conduct sales 
between the closing hour of school and 5:00 p.m., 
— obtaining a permit from the superintendent's 
office. 

7. The use of school buildings to coach pupils for 

(Continued on Page 102) 





A GROUP OF KINDERGARTEN PUPILS ENROLLED IN A SOUTH BEND, IND., SCHOOL ENJOY A 
GARDEN COURT 
A court fitted with a pergola is ideal for vacation and playground classes which give the school authori- 


ties full opportunity for justifying the investment. 
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Theres a Duvabilt Locker 


DU 


When selecting steel locker equipment for a new school, an addition, or 
for one that is being re-furnished or provided with additional facilities, the 
most satisfactory results will follow only when the correct type and size of 
locker is installed for each particular storage requirement. 

There are definite types and sizes of Durabilt Steel Lockers for every 
school use. The illustrations display a few of the many outstanding and pop- 
ular ones that are giving satisfaction in prominent schools in every locality. 

The recessed type is most practical and desirable where the construction 
of the building will permit a recessed installation. In designing new buildings 
and additions this feature is usually given careful consideration. However, 
there are many buildings where lockers cannot be recessed, then free standing 
lockers can be placed in corridors, alcoves, or separate locker rooms. 

Full length, single tier, clothing lockers provide the maximum storage 
service. Double tier lockers are handy where floor space is limited and small 
pupils are the users but we usually recommend the Durabilt Two-in-One type 
or the Two Person Locker as illustrated below because of the greater hanging 
capacity, etc. 

Multiple Tier (Box) Lockers have a wide field of usefulness in gymna- 
siums, classrooms and vocational departments. They admirably fill the need 
for small storage space for shoes, togs, books, tools, and work materials. 
Many school authorities prefer them to racks in connection with basket stor- 
age because of their security features. 

Storage Lockers with adjustable shelves provide exceptionally 
handy storage for school supplies of all description. A unit placed 
in each classroom will often solve the problem of how to reduce 
losses of stationery supplies, etc., that must always be kept avail- 
able for ready use. 

Manual training departments, vocational schools, etc., have 
many storage demands that can be filled by installing several Cord 
and Tool Lockers for the various shops and stock rooms. 

Shoe Lockers, either single tier or double tier, are often recessed 
in the gymnasium walls where they are out of the way yet easily 
accessible for members of gym classes who may require only 
gym shoe storage. 

Where more spacious gym storage is required then an installa- 
tion of gym lockers as illustrated is exceptionally efficient and con- 
serving of floor space. 

The Art Director will favor an installation of Durabilt Art 
Room Lockers because of the discipline and orderliness that is 
maintained where this type of equipment is used. Durabilt Art 
Room Lockers cost less than wooden equipment and have many 
other features of superiority. They can be recessed in walls the 
same as standard lockers. 

These are but a few of the many details upon which the Dura- 
bilt Organization of Locker Specialists is prepared to give you 
expert assistance. 

Hundreds of discriminating buyers call on us regularly for ad 
vice and help in planning their locker installations and a Durak 
Sales Engineer is available to assist in the preparation of Locker 
and specifications that will insure a satisfactory installation 

Should you be contemplating the purchase of Locker eg 
now is the opportune time to order so that everything 
readiness for your needs when schools open in the Fz 

Send in your plans and specifications for a quota 
desire further information send for our fourteen paige 
No. 6000. This will place you under no oblig 
nearest Sales Office or write us direct at Au 
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for Every Requirement 


HLTA 


Prominent Construction Features 


1—Rigid Door Frame.—1”x1"”x%” hard steel angle 
uprights. 144.”x%” No. 14 gauge formed steel 
channel cross members securely joined to up- 
rights at each end by two 7” counter-sunk head 
rivets, as riveting for this purpose is much 
stronger than welding. (Since the strength of 
any locker is dependent on the rigidity of the 
door frame, it will pay you to look into this 
point carefully when selecting locker equipment.) 

2—Scientifically Reinforced Door.—The illustrations 
of “Door Construction” and “Top Construction” 
show full-length tubular reinforcements on ver- 
tical edges of door, also hemmed flanges as used 
on both top and bottom of door. (No danger of 
bottom flange of door being bent out of shape 
by stepping on it.) Corners of door are securely 
tied together by means of arc welding. 

3—Quiet Automatic Latching Device—{No metal 
to metal contact when door is being closed.) 
This Patented, Tamper-proof Latching Device is 
Concealed inside the vertical tubular reinforce- 
ment of door. 

4—Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) Straight-Lift 
Handle.—With curled grip which provides ample 
space for comfortable hand-hold. 

5—Padlocking Attachment with Rubber Silencers.— 
Arranged for use of any standard padlock; and 
in addition, is designed with two rubber si- 
lencers so that noise is practically eliminated 
when handle is raised or lowered. 

6—Reinforced, full looped (metal formed completely 
around pin), five-knuckle, Strap Hinge. — At- 


SIUM LOCKERS 
ompartments 

e Tier Arrangement 
Tier Arrangement 
er Arrangement 
Arrangement 
Arrangement 
angement 


tached to door with two Binder Head bolts, 
erent door to open approximately 180 degrees. 
hree each on a“ tier and double tier stand- 
ard lockers. The hinges are riveted to the door 
frame directly opposite the lock fingers as this 
gives added security. Hinge pins are embedded 
in angle so they cannot be driven out, neither 
would the removing of hinge bolts make it pos- 
sible to enter the locked locker without a key. 
7—‘‘Safety” Type Ventilating Louvres. — (So de- 
signed as to prevent anyone injuring themselves 
on them.) Louvres are 4%” wide, with 7” 
opening and are 1%” apart, center to center. 
8—Reinforcing Plate Under Hinge.—(This is a No. 
14 gauge plate welded to inside of door which 
serves as an added protection against exception- 
ally rough treatment.) 
9—Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Silencers, 
—which reduce noise from slamming of doors. 
10—Automatic Locking Bar Release.—(Closing of 
door automatically releases locking bar, permit- 
ting it to drop quietly into locked position.) 
11—Lock is attached to inside of door, without ex- 
posed bolt heads,—which eliminates all oppor- 
tunity of chiseling off bolts to gain access with 
malicious intent. 
12—All Coat Hooks attached with two screws—mak- 
ing it impossible to twist off by hand or remove 
without use of tools. Udylite Rust-proof finish. 
13—Perfect Fitting Top and End Finishing Strips— 
attached by means of concealed screws. (By far 
the neatest and most attractive trim ever fur- 
nished for recessed locker installations.) 
14—Attractive Brass Number Plates. — Each locker 
furnished with polished brass number plate with 
black filled depressed numbers 74” high. Plates 
securely attached with split rivets (not screws) 
making stealing of them very difficult. 
15—Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built strong 
enough so that standing on Bottom will not 
injure it.) . 
16—Adjustable Rear Legs.—(Very desirable for lev- 
eling up rear of lockers when floors are uneven.) 
17—Adjustable Front Feet.—(Permit anchoring and 
taking up of irregularities due to floor uneven- 
ness. ) 
18—All Screws and Nuts rust-proofed by the Parker 
Process.—(This precaution eliminates possibility 
of getting rust spots on clothing.) All outside 
screws are of the slotless binder head type. 
19—Binder Head Hinge Bolts with Knurl under 
Head. Two to each Hinge.—(Hold door se- 
curely and do not work loose in every-day use.) 
20—Curled Front Edge on Shelf.—(No danger of 
injury by children hanging on them.) . 
21—Right Hand Swinging Doors.—Doors are hinged 
to swing to the Right (not left) as this is the 
logical way for right-handed people to open them. 
22—Attractive “Satin Texture’ Enamel Finish. — 
Baked on at proper temperature to insure finest 
appearance and durability. (Will stand rigid 
hammer test without flaking.) All parts thor- 
oughly cleaned before enamel is applied. 


single tier locker 
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Set Durabilt Steel Cabinets 


NA 


A need has existed, for years, in the Educational Field, particularly in Vocational and 
Technical High Schools, for a well rounded out line of Steel Storage and Wardrobe Cabi- 
nets which would permit a multiplicity of interior equipment combinations for various 
storage applications. 


In response to these apparent needs the Durabilt Organization of “Storage Specialists” 
designed a Quality Line of Cabinets which embody all of those features so desirable for 
efficient and economical storage in the modern school. 


The illustrations shown here depict but a few of the thousands of uses and are pre- 
sented to help visualize what can be done in the arrangement of interiors with standard 
interchangeable units and equipment. 


Durabilt Steel Cabinets are unlimited in application. Their range of uses is so wide, 
due to the numerous sizes available and combinations of adjustable interior equipment, 
that they readily solve all storage problems. 


Durabilt Steel Cabinets are made throughout of No. 20 gauge full cold rolled, patent 
leveled enameling steel. The use of this heavy steel, scientifically fabricated, permits the 
storing of heavy loads in any Durabilt Cabinet. (Note illustration of a Double Door Tool 
Cabinet, bottom of page at right, which shows a 78” cabinet rigidly supporting more than 
1000 Ibs. of dies, jigs, etc.) 


It is real economy to buy Durabilt Steel Cabinets because, year in and year out they 
will withstand the hard use and abuse to which school storage equipment is subjected. 
Then too, there is no wasted space, because 
a Durabilt Cabinet, properly selected, en- 
ables the full and complete utilization of 
the storage space it provides. 


Because Durabilt Cabinets are built on 
the unit principle, in a wide and sufficient 
range of sizes to meet all requirements, 
they eliminate all problems that formerly 
arose with wood cabinets when necessary 
to re-locate them due to changes in class- 
rooms, shops, or layout. They can readily 
be moved to a different location without 
tearing the cabinet down or removing the 
contents, and the interior equipment can 
easily be rearranged to suit changed requir- 
ments. This feature is lacking in built-in 
wooden equipment. 


We would appreciate an opportunity of 
working with you on your storage plans 
and to offer detail suggestions as to the 
exact Durabilt Steel storage equipment to 
satisfactorily fill your requirements. 


Durabilt Steel Cabinets, in standard 
sizes are carried in stock for prompt ship- 
ment. If you desire further information TEACHERS’ CABINET 
and prices write for a copy of Folder No. (Pan Ce Parenee 
5050 or we will be glad to quote prices on aa a 


: ; ; ‘ ; c t 
those items which require special equip- no a a H 


ment. Write us direct at Aurora or phone = (7853CFI-—36x18x78" 
. . 430 ri d0XS is 
our nearest Sales Office. No obligation, of = ¢7335cr1—36x24x78” 
course. 
Complete with four 
wardrobe shelf wi 
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DOOR CABINET 

artitions for Tool Storage. 
a standard Durabilt Steel Cabi- 
of toolroom supplies and equip- 
s for use with partitions are 
artitions can be furnished in 
se conditions. All shelves 
hen ordered. Cabinets 
storage is not essential. 
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Solve Your Storage Problems 


IA 


Outstanding Construction Features 


ABINET doors, back, top, bottom, sides, and storage shelves are of full cold rolled 
C patent leveled No. 20 gauge enameling steel—rolled to our own specifications. 

The door frame is made by interlocking the top, bottom and sides. It is offset 
where doors overlap, assuring a close fit. Doors are reinforced in center with full length 
panel, spot welded to inside, which makes them exceptionally strong and rigid. The front, 
sides, and top are free from unsightly bolt heads or screws. These features make Durabilt 
Cabinets unusually secure, dust-proof, fire-retarding and vermin-proof. 

Positive Locking Device and Handle: The locking device consists of a special, triple 
action, straight throw mechanism operated by an attractively designed nickel plated lever 
type handle. Vertical locking bolts which are concealed in tubular reinforcement engage 
holes at top and bottom of door frame while a heavy, horizontal bolt locks doors at center. 

Secure Locks: Durabilt Steel Locker Co. special cabinet locks are standard on all 
cabinets with doors. Locks are so attached that it is impossible to chisel bolts off when 
doors are locked. 

pees Strong Hinges: Our special design strong strap hinge is so attached that 
no bolt heads appear on exterior of doors. The hinge construction also permits doors to 
open all the way back against sides so as not to take up valuable aisle space. 

Attractive Color Finish: The rich “Satin Texture” olive green finish on Durabilt 
Cabinets which harmonizes with any interior trim, makes them both permanently beautiful 
and dignified in appearance. (Other colors may be had at slight extra cost.) 

Complete Range of Sizes: Durabilt Cabinets are available in various widths, depths and 
heights, and the line covers cabinets in both one and two-door types as well as cabinets 
without doors. All Cabinet dimensions listed are overall. Door openings are 3 inches less 
in width and 7 inches less in height than nominal dimensions given under illustrations. 


A GROUP OF TWO CABINETS, 
ONE DOORLESS, ONE DOUBLE DOOR FOR TOOLS 


This is another adaptation of Durabilt Steel Cabinets to Tool 
Room Storage needs. The illustration shows how a ‘‘Doorless’’ 
Cabinet and a ‘‘Double Door’’ type can be used side by side 
providing both closed and open storage for the hundreds of items 
used in auto shops of Vocational Schools. The wide trays are for 
tool bits, taps, reamers, etc., while the narrow drawers are used 
for storage of screws, bolts, springs and various machine parts. 
Interior equipment is interchangeable and the cabinets can be 
moved to any part of the building any time to fit in with any 
changes of instruction or storage demands 
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SOLAR J elf-Closing RECEPTACLES 


The SOLAR is the ideal waste receptacle for school 
use. Its simple construction and the unique fool- 
proof design of its automatic, gravity-operated, self- 
closing cover guarantees long life and trouble-free 


service. When divided by years of use, its 
cost is exceedingly low. 


The patented cover is the secret of SOLAR 
popularity. With only one moving part 
(the cover itself) the SOLAR is almost 
human in its action. At the touch of a fin- 
ger the top silently opens to receive waste 
material and, upon receiving it, instantly 


ONLY ONE 
MOVING PART 
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closes again to seal its contents against fire and con- 
tamination. There’s fascination in that automatic 
cover, too. Everyone from the little tot in kindergar- 
ten on up to the senior students and teachers finds it 


easy, natural and a delight to deposit waste 
in the inviting SOLAR. 


SOLARS are available in nine different 
sizes and are finished in gray, green, 
white and grained mahogany. There is 
a style and size to meet every require- 
ment and to harmonize with any sur- 
roundings. 
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SOLAR - STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 








(Continued from Page 97) 
pay or to hold private classes of any kind, shall not 
be permitted without the approval of the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Extracurricular classes for the pupils of the 
school or for others may be permitted by the prin- 
cipal to meet in the school building during and after 
regular school hours, provided such classes have been 
approved by the superintendent of schools and pro- 
vided the qualifications and the compensation of the 
instructors are in accordance with the rules of the 
board of education (extracurricular classes are those 
classes which are not a part of the regularly organ- 
ized school curricula). 

9. School buildings may be used upon the pay- 
ment of a rental and janitorial fee by organizations 
or individuals for recitals or other forms of legitimate 
entertainments of community value when the public 
is invited and no admission fee is charged, or contri- 
bution asked. However, no one organization or in 
dividual shall be permitted to use a school building 
more often than twice each year for such purposes; 
nor shall recitals be permitted unless the majority of 
the members of the class are residents of the school 
district. 

When a recital is given by a teacher who has her 
classes in the public-school building, but is under 
the supervision of the board of education, no rental 
charge shall be made, but the janitorial fee must be 
paid. Charges may be made for this type of recital, 
but all the proceeds shall be turned over to the prin- 
tipal of the school, and shall be used for the benefit 
of the school. 

10. (‘School buildings may be used for university- 
extension education courses given for the benefit of 
teachers or the community, when the request for such 
courses comes from the teachers or the community and 
is open to all the members of the community, and 
when such use does not involve additional expense. 
Should the building be opened, however, at a time 
that requires additional expenditure for janitorial 
service, the instructor or group shall assume the jani- 
torial fee fixed for such opening. In all cases, the 
nature of the courses given, the fee charged, and the 
instructor giving the course, shall be approved by 
the superintendent. It is also clearly understood that 
such use of the schools shall not be sanctioned 
primarily for the financial benefit of the instructor, 
but is to be justified in all cases as meeting the desire 
on the part of the teachers or the community for 
professional or cultural improvement. When the 
superintendent is convinced that such a purpose is to 
be served, there shall be no rental or other charge 
except for additional janitorial service. When the 
superintendent does ‘not believe that this is the pur 
pose of the course, the use of the school shall not be 
sanctioned, except upon a rental basis in accordance 
with the rules governing such use. 

11. Each application for the use of a school build- 
ing shall be made on a blank form provided by the 
superintendent of schools and obtained from either 
the principal of the school or the director of evening 
activities. All such applications shall then be_sub- 
mitted to the board of education as a part of the 
superintendent’s report. No application for such use 
of a building shall be considered unless indorsed by 
the day-school principal in charge of the said build- 
ing. Application for the use of a building regularly 


occupied by an evening school or community center 
in charge of an evening principal or a secretary shall 
also be indorsed by the evening-school principal or 
the secretary, when the use of a building is desired 
after 5:00 p.m., on the evening that the evening school 
or community center is using the building. ‘The day 
school, however, shall have priority in the use of 
such parts of the building which it occupies as are not 
occupied regularly for evening activities. In cases 
where the policy of the board of education is estab- 
lished, the use of buildings may be granted by the 
superintendent of schools, or by the director of evening 
activities acting as a representative of the superin- 
tendent. No building shall remain open for any pur- 
pose later than 11:00 p.m., except by permission of 
the superintendent. 

The principal shall be held responsible for notify- 
ing the janitor whenever the school is to be used. 
That there may be avoided any possibility of error 
because of a delay in mail delivery, or through the 
loss of letters, the principal shall keep a record of 
the applications he has approved, with the date and 
then communicate with the director of evening activ- 
ities in advance of the date of the meeting, whenever 
he has not received a permit granting the application 
which he has signed. 

12. All permits for the use of school buildings 
shall state definitely the rooms or parts of the build- 
ing that are desired, but when additional rooms are 
needed, the principal of the school or the director of 
evening activities may order the opening of such 
rooms. Whenever an evening principal or the secre- 


tary of a community center approved by the super- 
intendent of schools is in charge of a building during 
the evening, the use of the rooms shall be at the 
direction of the evening principal or secretary. Such 
use, however, shall presuppose an agreeable arrange- 
ment with both the day principal of the building and 
a director of especially equipped rooms. 

13. No school building shall be opened regularly 
for the special use of any class or group having less 
than 25 members with an average attendance of less 
than 20. A smaller number, however, may be granted 
the use of a room in a building which is open for 
other purposes, provided the smaller number does not 
deprive the large number of the same opportunity. 
No group shall be allowed the use of a room for more 
than two meetings a week if the room is desired by 
other groups. If there is a sufficient number of re- 
quests each group may be limited to a single meeting 
a week. 

14. School buildings may be used for the discussion 
of topics of public interest on condition that both 
sides of every controversial question be given an 
opportunity for a hearing, either at the same or at 
a succeeding meeting, at which orderly discussions 
from the floor following the set speeches is encouraged. 

15. No teacher in the employ of the board of edu- 
cation shall be permitted to receive compensation for 
extracurricular work carried on in the school, or on 
school premises before 5:00 p.m., unless permission 
has been granted by the superintendent of schools. 


(Continued on Page 104) 





THE MORNING AFTER 
A loss of $50,000 was sustained in the burning of this school at Glens Mills, Pa. 
(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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Your Decision on Heating and Ventilating | 
Is Important... Investigate Carefully 
Take time to visit schools which are using PeerVent Units, or at 
~ least write a few letters of inquiry about them. Find out 
pee how well PeerVent Units are liked — how noiselessly and 
ee efficiently they operate under varying conditions . . . 
and Consider, too, the proven durability of PeerVent 
Tee Units. Units built by this Company eighteen years 
ted | ago are still in service and giving perfect satis- | 
ity. faction. The latest PeerVent machines are 
a therefore the result of long experience — 
ne backed by the pioneer manufacturers of 
Poth heating and ventilating units... Write 
ioe for Catalogue to the Peerless Unit | 
edu. Ventilation Co., Inc., 718-34 Cres- 7 
sion cent Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please mention whether you 
you would like to see our 
local sales representative. 


PEERVYENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 


ao NC 
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practical and economical. 


THIS SUMMER~ 
FINISH YOUR GYM FLOOR 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 






PRS PR A Ty oN inal pemeed 
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HILLYARD’S GYMNASIUM, CONCEDED BY BASKETBALL AUTHORITIES TO BE ONE OF THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY, IS LOCATED IN ONE OF THE UNITS 


OF OUR PLANT. 


THE HILLYARD WAY 


Hillyard’s Special Gymnasium Floor Finish produces a hard wearing surface. It is easy to apply and 
its lustrous finish can be maintained much easier than that of common floors. A strictly sanitary non-slippery 
floor—is a gymnasium requirement that is successfully furnished by this finish. One of our expert floor main- 
tenance men will call at your school at your request with absolutely no obligation. His recommendations will be 


ST. 


COPYRIGHT 1929 









JOSEPH, MO. U.S.A. 
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16. Should the use of the school be desired on a 
legal holiday, such use is conditioned by the giving 
of a program that will be appropriate for such an 
occasion. If a holiday or seasonal vacation use is 
desired, such use must be approved by the superin- 
tendent and will be determined by the merits of fhe 
request. No Sunday use of the building will be per- 
mitted, except as the superintendent of schools shall 
decide that such use will be in keeping with the 
sacredness of the day. The legal holidays occurring 
during the school year are: January 1, February 12, 
February 22, May 30, July 4, the first Monday of Sep- 
tember, October 12, November 11, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. The statute prescribes that when 
the following days fall on Sunday, the succeeding 
Monday shall be a holiday: January 1, February 22, 
May 30, July 4, and December 25. This leaves October 
12, November 11, and February 12 as school holidays 
only when they occur on a school day. The schools 
are not closed on the following Monday when these 
dates fall on Sunday. 

17. Should the use of the school be desired on a 
Saturday during the school year, such use shall be 
obtained by filing with the superintendent of the 
schools, or his authorized representative an applica- 
tion approved by the principal of the school. | 

18. Smoking in the school building is prohibited. 

19. All organizations, groups, or individuals using 
the school buildings must take the utmost care of 
the school property and make good any damage aris- 
ing from the occupancy of any portion of the build- 
ing. Should any damage occur, a report shall be made 
immediately to the principal of the school, who will 
report the same to the business manager of the 
schools. 

The Use of Special Rooms or Equipment 

20. No use of gymnasium, swimming pool, manual 
training, domestic science, kindergarten, or other 
rooms, where the apparatus and equipment call for 
special skill, intelligence, or care shall be permitted, 
unless approved by the superintendent of schools or 
an official acting for the superintendent. When per- 
mission has been granted, the supervision of such 
rooms shall be under the direction of a leader ap 
proved by the superintendent of schools. 

Rules Governing the Raising and Disposal of Funds 
Obtained by the Use of the School Property 
or School Name 

21. No school property may be used for the pur- 
pose of raising funds if the proceeds are to be 
divided on a percentage basis between the permit 
holder or the principal of the school and the person 
or persons employed to aid in the raising of such 
funds. A definite prearranged fee for services may 
be paid, but at no time shall this amount be out of 
proportion to the services rendered. 

22. When permission has been granted for the use 
of school property or school name for the purpose of 
raising funds, no raffles, games of chance, such as 
wheels of fortune, lotto, cards, and fortune telling, or 
any other such scheme for obtaining money, shall be 
permitted. : 

93. All funds which have been raised by the use of 
the school property, or school name shall be spent for 
the benefit of the school. This means that no contri- 
butions from funds raised shall be made to public or 
local campaigns of any kind, unless sanctioned by the 


board of education. Neither shall presents nor gifts 
be made from these funds to any person whatsoever. 
This ruling does not restrict any organization from 
expending money which it has raised through dues or 
voluntary assessments. A mothers’ club, out of funds 
raised, either by dues or sales, entertainments, etce., 
may appropriate not more than the expense money 
necessary fur two delegates to state and district meet- 
ings. However, the money appropriated may be ap- 
portioned among any number of delegates. 

24. When money is to be raised tor school pur- 
poses, both the organization desiring to raise the 
funds and the principal of the school shall cooperate 
in deciding the needs for the raising of the funds. 

25. When money is being raised for school pur- 
poses, the organization raising the money shall at all 
times confer with the principal concerning what 
services may be expected from both the teachers and 
the pupils. 

26. Whenever money is to be expended by an organ- 
ization that has used the school property or school 
name to raise funds, the principal of tne school, or 
his representative, shall be an advisory member of the 
committee on expenditures. 

27. A uniform system of accounting shall be used 
by all organizations, groups, or persons using the 
school nume or school property to raise funds. The 
forms for such accounting will be provided by the 
board of education. Any organization or groups using 
the school as its meeting place, but not raising funds 
through the use of the school property or school name, 
shall not be required to comply with the rule. 

28. There shall be a’ yearly audit before the close 
of the school year of the books of any organization 
using the school name or property to raise funds, 
and a statement of receipts and expenditures shall 
then be made to the principal who shall make it a 
part of his financial report to the board of educa- 
tion. The local school treasurer shall be a member of 
the auditing committee. 

29. Should a mothers’ club disband because of the 
closing of a school due to the transfer of pupils, all 
funds remaining in the hands of the club shall be 
transferred to the school or schools to which the 
pupils have been transferred. Should a new school 
be opened and some of the pupils be transferred, there 
shall be a proportionate transfer of funds to the 
mothers’ club in the newly organized school. Moneys 
of organizations or groups disbanding, that have used 
the school property or school name to obtain funds, 
Shall be turned into the local school treasury to be 
used for the benefit of the school. 

30. Any property or material of any sort pur- 
chased by funds raised through the use of the school 
property or school name, shalf come under the owner 
ship and control of the board of education. No 
organization shall financially obligate itself in its ex- 
penditures for any amount that cannot be made within 
the current school year. 

31. Whenever an extracurricular class meets in a 
school building before 5:00 p.m., and tuition charges 
are made, the fees shall be collected and disbursed by 
the principal of the school, or by the school treasurer. 
Should any surplus funds accrue in excess of all 
legitimate expenses, such funds shall revert to the 
school for its use. This applies also when a class 
organization makes use of the school property for the 
purpose of raising funds. Should any organization or 


group make use of the school property after 5:00 p.m., 
and charge a tuition fee, any surplus funds accruing 
in excess of legitimate expense, shall revert to the 
school. This rule, however, shall not apply to sanc- 
tioned extension courses given by universities or nor- 
mal schools. 5 

32. The management of the finances of each com- 
munity center or evening school organized on a self- 
governing basis shall be under the direction of the 
local community center council and the principal of 
the school, who shall be responsible for receipts and 
expenditures of the local community center, and of its 
constituent clubs. 

33. The local council may fix and charge member- 
ship dues, charge fees for attendance upon any group 
or activity supported by the local community center, 
and charge admission fees to entertainments. All 
money so collected must be used for the promotion 
of the work of the local community center, or paid 
into the treasury of the day school occupying the 
building in which the center meets. All dues, assess- 
ments, and admission fees, or any other money be- 
longing to the local center shall be paid into the 
council treasury, and shall be disbursed only upon 
the order of the council or its regularly authorized 
officers, subject to the approval of the council and the 
day principal, or the local representative of the board 
of education. The expenses of all events to which an 
admission is charged, shall be subject to the approval 
of the director of evening activities. 

34. In an evening school not organized on a self- 
governing basis, as described herein, the principal 
shall act as treasurer, or appoint a treasurer respon- 
sible to him. All money belonging to any evening 
school group shall be deposited with the treasurer for 
disbursement. 

35. The treasurer of each regularly established 
evening school shall submit to the director of com- 
mercial education for auditing, all books, vouchers, 
receipts, etc., pertaining to the said office, during the 
first week of the opening of the day school in Septem- 
ber. Upon the completion of this audit, a financial 
statement is to be rendered to the director of evening 
activities, and to the board of education through the 
superintendent of schools. 

36. The principal of any day school must cause to 
be kept and filed with him an account of all money 
raised and disbursed by any organization connected 
with or using the school. This applies to class and 
school organizations, lunchrooms, kindergarten asso- 
ciations, mothers’ clubs, community centers, and any 
other group or organization which uses the school or 
school name to collect funds through membership 
fees, entertainments to which admission is charged, 
or in any other manner. This shall not mean that 
the principal disburses or controls the expenditures 
in these organizations, except for classes and organiza- 
tions directly connected with his school. It shall 
mean, however, that the expenditures are to be made 
in accordance with the terms laid down by the board 
of education in granting the use of the school to 
organizations not directly a part of the school, and 
the board asks and expects an accounting through the 
principal of the disbursement of such funds. To this 
end, the day-school principal shall have a right to 
advise with the officers of any aforesaid groups upon 
questions of financial policy, especially upon expen- 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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CentralGrade School, Huntington, In- 
diana. Floored with Maple throughout. 


Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association have 
contributed many thousands of 
dollars and years of work to 
standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniform- 
ity of Northern Maple, Beech and 
Birch Flooring. The following 
manufacturers only are licensed 
to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on 
the flooring you use. 


Cobb & Mitchell, Inc. Cadiilac, Mich. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Indiana Flooring Company 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 

New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Il. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Robbins Flooring Company 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems . . . Write us. 
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“Maple »+-n0 other flooring 


combines so many essentials 








for the modern school” 


“Maple flooring has been used throughout 
the Central Grade School structure and the 
resulting finished floors have proved satis- 
factory in every respect. 


“No other type floor combines so many 
of the essentials demanded in floors for the 
modern school. Maple Flooring is always our 
first choice when selecting floors for use 
where warmth, low maintenance cost and 
appearance are prime factors.” 


Thus Robert W. Stevens, prominent Indiana 
architect, reiterates the opinions of other 
architects and school superintendents in every 
section of the country. 


Back of the widespread use of Northern 
Hard Maple in school buildings is the fact 
that this is the one flooring material which 
combines warm, dry, cushioning comfort 


R. W. Stevens, Architect, Huntington, Ind. 


with the qualities of lasting wear which 
school use demands. 


This resilient flooring material is remark- 
ably tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will 
not sliver or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard Maple, 
moreover, because of its permanent smooth- 
ness, is exceptionally easy to clean and keep 
clean. It offers no open lodging places for dust 
and germ-laden dirt to collect. And it permits 
quick, simple, permanent anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have been 
guided by these facts in selecting flooring. 
They have chosen Maple for schoolrooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums, assembly halls. 
Consult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta-Murphy Finish- 
ing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN DOVE GRAY 


PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL 


MapcLe FLooriING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago 


The letters MIF MIA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufac 


ture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these M r M A 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 
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THE PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES ALL STEEL 


GRANDSTAND 


A SUPERIOR 


A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All Steel Grandstand 
Located at Oxford, Ohio. 


GRANDSTAND 


built entirely of 


STEEL 


An all-steel grandstand gives an assurance of absolute safety. 
Steel will not burn, or deteriorate under the action of the weather. 


A Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstand provides— 


for any available area 
AT A MINIMUM COST 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 


Ask us about the many advantages of an all-steel grandstand 
and also about our time payment plan. 


Pittsburgh -Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 





THE GRANDSTAND THAT WILL MEET ALL TYPES OF DESIGNS 
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ditures which might not be in accordance with the 
terms under which the permit has been granted. 
Fees for the Use of the School Property 

37. When school buildings are used in the evening 
for such purposes as schovl commencements, school 
entertainments, authorized educational meetings, an 
nual meetings of the entire alumnal body of the 
school, principal's, teachers’ or other school employees’ 
euucational meetings, annual meetings of mothers’ 
clubs, or parent-teacher associations, no fee for the 
evening employees will be charged unless admission 
charges are made, collections taken, or sales con 
ducted. 

38. When school buildings are used for authorized 
community-center activities, sales, or entertainments 
to raise money for the school, community meetiugs of 
any kind, clubs, ete., fees for evening employees shall 
be paid. 

39. ‘he board of education from time to time may 
grant the use of the school property to certain organ 
izations, groups, or persons, upon the ~ayment of 
fees covering the actual cost to the board of education 
for evening employees, light, fuel, and other necessary 
expenses. 

40. Rental for the use of school buildings, in addi- 
tion to the regular janitor fees, shall be as follows: 
The use of any building heated by stove or cast 


RPP eee Cre eT CERT $ 5.00 
The use of any elementary building heated by 

WOOREE. GE TOC WOAGIE io o6.6c occ k cc desediecvesvees 10.00 
The use of any junior high school............... 15.00 
The use of any senior high school............... 20.00 


If a buiiding is already open for regular evening 
activities the rental charge for any of the school build- 
ings shall be one half the regular fee. 

41. All fees required from those who make use of 
the school property shall be paid in advance to the 
director of evening activities. Whenever it is impos 
sible to estimate the fees in advance of the use of the 
property, the fees shall then be paid upon the pre 
sentation of a statement showing the cost. All money 
so collected by the director shall be paid monthly to 
the board of education and shall be accompanied by a 
report showing the nature of the collections. 


The Payment and Duties of Engineers, Firemen, 
Janitors, and Helpers 

42. The above employees shall be paid in all cases 
by the board of education, and they shall not receive 
any fee or further payment from any source for the 
opening and care of the buildings. 

43. The janitor shall see that the building when 
used for evening activities is in a neat and clean 
condition before the scheduled evening or day opening. 
The engineer is to be on duty whenever directed by 
either the day or the evening principal, and is to have 
the building properly heated one-half hour before the 
scheduled opening. The janitor is also to be in the 
building and at the service of the evening princip?] 
or permit holder during the entire time that the 
building is in use. He shall render such services as 
are necessary. At the close of the evening or day use, 
the parts of the building which have been used are to 
be cleaned so that they are in proper condition for 
the following morning. 

44. Should any engineer, through his negligence, 
fail to have the building properly heated, so that the 
rooms can be used for the evening or day activities, 


or a janitor to have the building ready for occupancy 
he shail be suspended, and upon a repetition of the 
offense may be dimissed from the service. 

The Government of Community Centers 

45. Groups of citizens desiring the regular use of a 
building for community-center purposes may organize 
for the purpose of promoting such activities on a 
self-governing basis as follows: 

a) Where a community center is established, con- 
sisting of both a general community organization and 
smaller groups, a local community-center council may 
be organized consisting of representatives elected from 
the general community organization, the chairman of 
the executive committee, one representative from each 
smaller group, and the principal of the school. Each 
smaller group may elect an executive committee which 
shall cooperate with the principal and teacher or 
leader in charge, in promoting the welfare of the 
groups which it represents. 


_b) Where a community center is established, con- 
sisting of a number of groups, but with no general 
community organization, as above described, a local 
community-center council may be organized, composed 
of the chairman of each group, one additional repre- 
sentative for each group above the first twenty, and 
the principal of the school. Each group may elect an 
executive committee, which shall cooperate with the 
principal and teacher or leader in charge in promot- 
ing the welfare of the group which it represents. 

c) Where a community center is established as a 
general community organization, with no smaller 
groups, the local community-center council may be 
composed of members elected at large, and the prin- 
cipal of the school, an ex officio member. 

46. Any community center that is organized in 
accordance with one of the above described plans and 
submits its constitution to the board of education for 

(Concluded on Page 108) 





NEW YORK EDUCATORS PHOTOGRAPHED ON TOUR OF VIRGINIA 
A large party. of New York educators recently visited historic spots in Virginia in anticipation of a 
tour to be taken by school children in 1930. Left to right: Joseph Miller, secretary of board of education; 
Alfred M. Barrett, former public service commissioner of New York; Stuart G. Gibony, president Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation, and George J. Ryan, president of board of education. (Int. Newsreel, photo.) 
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UBBLING over with energy; little votaries of 
action. ... never still fora minute. Healthy, 
happy, care-free little girls and boys. . . . just 
normal youngsters. To hold them down is 

to break their spirits.... but we must direct the never 

ceasing action; guide the energy; build strong characters 





al as well as strong bodies; keep them off the street, away 
ad from danger. 

he 

It - 

c So each year there isa growing realization of the impor- 


tance of the playground; and greater care in the selection 
or of playground equipment. Safety, service, durability... 
Medart playground equipment, for many years, and the 
whole country over, is the equipment of first choice. 


Send for catalog of Medart Playground Equipment 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel 
Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for 
the Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MEG. CO., 3530 DeKalb St., St. Louis 






| 
} 
t 
| 
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failure of any part of the apparatus. 


acteristic of this leadership. 


Little Tots are Safe 
with FUN-FUL Equipment 


When the recess bell sounds and the scramble for play- 
ground apparatus starts, do little children think of dan- 
ger? Do they stop to consider the possibility of injury, 
or do they place their faith in some one else’s thinking? 

There’s real satisfaction in knowing that playground 
equipment is Hill-Standard’s FUN-FUL—that it is the 
safest play apparatus made—that no matter whether it 
is used as it was intended to be used or whether it is 


subjected to unusual strain through the invention of 
some new use, no accident will ever happen because of 


And FUN-FUL equipment is smoothest and easiest in 
operation as well. Almost 30 years devoted to the devel- 
opment and building of safe playground equipment has 
resulted in a positive leadership in design. Such exclusive 
features as the Hill-Standard, self-contained, double-race 
ball bearings and the improved swing stirrups are char- 


pool equipment. 


DIVISION F 


Hitt-StaANparo (o. 


EsT.1900 


Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A. 





We will gladly send a catalog showing the greatest line 
of play equipment made — A catalog which explains ad- 
vantages by showing the underlying details of improved 
design and construction. 


Largest manufacturers of playground and swimming 
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approval, may be recognized as a regularly estab 
lished community center, and be given the right to 
conduct its own affairs and make use of the school 
building it occupies, subject to the rules and policies 
established by the board of education. Such recog 
nition shall be regarded as a general permit for all 
events, subject tu the approval of the director of 
evening activities, carried on under the center's direc- 
tion. 

47. The director of evening activities may veto any 
action ot a local community-center council which he 
may regard as contrary to the rules governing the 
conduct of community centers; provided, however, 
that the local community-center council may appeal 
to the superintendent of schools, and from his de- 
cisicn to the board of education, upon the veto of any 
action of the said director. 

Membership and Attendance 

48. The local council may establish rules governing 
membership, but membership of all residents of the 
local community shall be on equal terms. Membership 
of a person in any group establishes the membership 
of the person in the general organization. — 

49. In granting community-center privileges, pre- 
ference shall be given to those over 16 years of age. 
The director, with the approval of the superintendent 
of schools, shall have authority to admit persons 
under that age. : 

50. As a general policy, the following schedule of 
membership and attendance shall prevail in classes 
and clubs having an instructor paid by the board of 
education or by the local center: . 

a) Evening and afternoon vocational classes in 
home economics, trade, and industry, or classes of this 
type which do not fall within the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes law: 

Organization: 

1. A minimum enrollment of fifteen persons shall 
be necessary to form a class. In the case of classes in 
trade and industry, this enrollment must consist of 
persons in the given or related trade. : 

2. When the enrollment increases to thirty persons 


and the attendance passes twenty, a second teacher 
may be appointed. If this is done, the data of the 
attendance report shall be divided equally between 


the two teachers. 
Discontinuance: 

1. When the attendance in a class with one teacher 
falls below the minimum of ten for two consecutive 
sessions, the class shall be automatically discontinued. 
If the teacher believes that the attendance will return 
to the minimum he may continue the class on his own 
responsibility with the understanding that no salary 
shall be paid for succeeding evenings, unless the at- 
tendance is ten or more. However, it shall be defin- 
itely understood that not more than one such oppor- 
tunity shall be given any teacher to restore the at- 
tendance to the required minimum. 


29 When the attendance in a class with two teachers‘ 


falls below the minimum of ten each for two con- 
secutive sessions, the services of the second teacher 
shall be discontinued. The second teacher may con- 
tinue on his own responsibility with the understand- 


ing that no salary shall be paid for succeeding 
evenings, unless the attendance is ten or more for 


each teacher. However, it shall be definitely under- 
stood that not more than one such opportunity shall 


be given any teacher to restore the attendance to the 
required minimum. 

3. Where the classes are combined, the combined 
total enrollment shall show on the attendance report 
of the class remaining in operation. 

b) Academic, commercial, Americanization, 
gymnasium, choral, orchestra, and boys’ 
clubs: 

Organization: 

1. A minimum enrollment 
be necessary to form a class. 

2. When the enrollment increases to forty persons 
and the attendance passes thirty, a second teacher 
may be appointed. If this is done, the data of the 
attendance report shall be divided equally between the 
two teachers. 

Discontinuance: 

1. When the attendance in a class with one teacher 
falls below the minimum of fifteen for two consecu- 
tive sessions, the class is automatically discontinued. 
If the teacher feels that the attendance will return to 
the minimum, he may continue the class on his own 
responsibility with the understanding that no salary 
shall be paid for succeeding evenings unless the at- 
tendance is fifteen or more. However, it shall be 
definitely understood that not more than one such 
opportunity shall be given any teacher. 

2. When the attendance in a class with two teachers 
falls below the minimum of fifteen each for two con- 
secutive sessions, the services of the second teacher 
shall be discontinued. The second teacher may con- 
tinue on his own responsibility with the understand- 
ing that no salary shall be paid for these succeeding 
evenings unless the attendance is fifteen or more for 
each teacher. However, it shall be definitely under- 
stood that not more than one such opportunity shall 
be given any teacher. 

Responsibility for Enforcement: 

The enforcement of these rules shall rest with the 
pricipal, teacher, or leader in charge. 

Whenever a class falls within any of the above 
regulations for automatic discontinuance, but the 
teacher believes that there are circumstances why the 
regulations should not be enforced, an immediate 


ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE 


We are giving too much time to teaching 
the incidentals of life and too little to teach- 
ing the fundamentals of life. As young people 
are given more material, political, and in- 
tellectual power they must have more spir- 
itual power to correspond or civilization gets 
top-heavy and out of balance. The ultimate 
result is temporary collapse. Hence, the great 
need of the hour is not more or larger schools, 
colleges, and universities, but more sane relig- 
ious education in those which we now have. 
—Roger Babson. 
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study, 
and girls’ 


of twenty persons shall 


appeal must be made to the superintendent of schools 
for a decision. 

51. The evening principal shall teach a class when 
the average weekly attendance falls below one hundred 
per evening in the building in his charge. 

52. The evening principal of a building or the 
secretary of a community center shall be responsible 
for the care of the building while it is in his charge, 
and for the proper conduct of all activities in the said 
building, in accordance with the rules of the board 
of education, the orders of the superintendent of 
schools, and the director of evening activities. Where 
no evening principal has been appointed, or where 
there is no regularly organized center with a_ secre- 
tary, the day principal shall be held responsible for 
the care of the building and the general conduct of 
activities in the building in his charge. 

53. The day principal shall cooperate with the local 
community-center council or community organization 
in such a way as to make the local community center 
a genuinely self-governing body within the limits 
established by the board of education. In order to 
bring this about he is to be an exofficio member of 
any regularly organized group or center. 

Activities, Nature of; Pay of Instructors 

4. Regularly organized community centers in co- 
operation with the director of evening activities, the 
recreational commission, and the local principal may 
establish and direct on a parial or on an entirely 
self-supporting basis, dramatic, literary, civic, science, 


gymnastic, dancing, and other clubs, choral and 
orchestra classes, vocational classes as sewing, mil- 
linery, embroidery, cooking, and recreational work 


such as quiet or active games. Under the same con- 
ditions the center may conduct entertainments and 
hold meetings to consider and promote questions of 
community welfare, and conduct such other activities 
of an educational, recreational, social, or civie value 
as are not prohibited by the board of education. 

55. Dancing may be permitted as a feature of an 
evening’s entertainment of a community center, a 
mothers’ club, a parent-teacher association, or any 
school organization when conducted under the direc- 
tion of a committee responsible to the principal of 
the school who shall be an exofficio member of the 
said committee. The said committee shall be respon- 
sible for the character and conduct of all those in 
attendance. Attendance shall be restricted to the 
members of the center, community, or group parti- 
cipating, and invited guests who meet with the ap- 
proval of the committee in charge. Dancing classes 
or clubs may be formed under the immediate direc- 
tion of any of the above organizations or groups. 
Membership in such classes or clubs shall be limited 
to the residents of the community or school. Any 
exception to this must be approved by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

56. In any clubs or classes of the community cen- 
ter or any other group making use of the school prop- 
erty, the members may elect their own instructor bv 
a majority vote. but such instructors must meet with 
the approval of the superintendent of schools, and 
shall especially be subject to the conditions laid down 
in section 20 of these rules. Such instructors shall 
be paid at no greater rate than those instructors in 
the employ of the board of education. Any exception 


to this rule must be submitted to the superintendent 
of schools for his approval. 
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hae Cyclone Fence Company 
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p- beat oak P GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
th Som Ree | Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
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.- when the field is Anchor fenced 


PROPERLY coached, well-equipped athletic 
teams are a distinct asset to any school. 
Athletic events not only develop a spirited student 
body, but promote a closer understanding between 
the school and the citizens of a community. 


A well-rounded program of athletics is within 
reach of every school. When the athletic field 
is enclosed by an Anchor Fence, gate receipts 
will more than cover coaches salaries, cost of 
uniforms and equipment. 


A lasting Anchor athletic field enclosure can 
usually be provided from the income from a single 
football or baseball season. Ask the Anchor 
Fencing Specialist at the nearest of our 75 offices 
to submit a plan of enclosing your school athletic 
field. You can rely upon his advice. 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford: Houston: Los Angeles; Mineola,L.I.; Newark: New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local classified directory. 


SANC HOR ‘ences 








Let these washable 
window shades serve you 
for years to come 





Quarton School, Birmingham, Michigan, T ontine-equipped. 


F you want to be rid of window shade replacement expenses 

for many seasons and, at the same time, have clean, attrac- 

tive shades always—give du Pont Tontine washable window 
shades a chance to serve you. 


Tontine gives you a combination of beauty and durability that 
is equalled by no other window shade material. You can keep 
Tontine window shades always fresh and spotless. An applica- 
tion of soap and water instantly removes all traces of dust and 
soil—restores all their original beauty. And these shades are 
built to last season after season. 


An impregnation of Pyroxylin, the basic substance which ac- 
counts for the durability of du Pont Duco, keeps Tontine win- 
dow shades from cracking, pin-holing, fraying—from fading 
in sunlight, from spotting and staining in rain. This treatment 
also protects them against rough handling—makes them good 
for years of service. 


You can cut window shade replacement costs to minimum with 
Tontine. Investigate the Tontine story now. And to assure 
maximum window shade service and satisfaction, ask your 
dealer to mount your TONTINE shades on the companion 
productt—TONTINE rollers. 


E. I. DU' PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


a> TONTINE 


Ric. v.88. Pat. OFF, 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-3, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about 


Tontine, the washable window shade. 
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For outdoors—indoors. 
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The Mobility of the Wayne 
Steel Grandstand 
Permits the Use - of the 
Same Stand for Every 

Sport Season — 


You get the most in safe—practical service— 


Immediate 
Delivery for Spring = 
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Wayne 
Stands 
Increase 
Seating 
Capacity 
in 
West Point 
Stadium 






WAYNE 


PRON WORKS 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in:— 
Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass; New York; 
Indianapolis; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; and Kansas City. 





THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL- 
BOARD MEMBERS 
By H. C. Daley 
The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of School Superintendents and School- 
Board Members was held at the Olds Hotel, Lan- 
sing, Mich., on Thursday and Friday, March 28 

and 29, 

After brief remarks by Pres. C. W. Crandell of 
Monroe, Supt. M. R. Keyworth of Hamtramck, 
gave an illustrated address on “The Internal Func- 
tional Organization of a School System.” Supt. H. 
C. Spitler of Petoskey, discussed the topic, ‘The 
School Budget: Its Formulation, Presentation, and 
Administration,” John Lee of the State Department 
of Public Instruction presented, “The Superin- 
tendent as a State Officer.” 

The afternoon session closed with a discussion of 
“The Value and Technique of the Report of the 
Superintendent to the Board of Education.” Supt. 
B. H. VandenBelt of Marshall, presented the phase 
termed “The Continuing Report,” and Supt. L. A. 
Butler of Grand Rapids, discussed the subject from 
the angle of the annual report. 


At 6:30 p.m. the banquet room of the Hotel Olds 
was well filled with members and guests. Supt. 
Frank Cody of Detroit, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, effectively performed the duties of 
toastmaster by introducing in a rapid-fire, humor- 
ous, and appreciative way, the guests of the oc- 
casion including the Hon. Webster H. Pearce, supt. 
of public instruction, and Dean J. B. Edmonson, 
head of the University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation. The principal address of the evening was 
given by Cameron Beck, personnel director of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The Friday morning session was opened by Prof. 
Farwell. Dean Warren Bow of the Detroit Teachers’ 
College, spoke on the subject of “The Need for 
Better Trained -Teachers,”-and Supt. F. W. Frestic 
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of Wyandotte, took the subject of “The Financial 
Report.” He discussed the futility of comparing raw 
tax rates, and illustrated his meaning by a com- 
parison of the budget of his home schools with that 
of the schools of Fordson. Assistant Superintendent 
Philip Lovejoy of Hamtramck, presented a discus- 
sion of the school budgets of Hamtramck and High- 
land Park, basing his comparisons on a joint study 
initiated by Supt. I. M. Allen of the latter city. 
President Crandell announced that the committee 
which had prepared these reports would be con- 
tinued another year. 

Col. James A. Moss presented an account of the 
work of the United States Flag Association in, con- 
nection with its annual flag project. 

The nominating committee consisting of Supt. 
C. V. Courter of Flint, Mrs. Emmy Keller, board 
member of Hastings, and Mr. Spencer Kelly, board 
member of Lansing, recommended the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—R. J. Coryell, president of the board 
of education, Birmingham; vice-president—Supt. 
Frank P. Buck, St. Johns; secretary—Assistant 
Superintendent H. C. Daley, Highland Park. 

Supt. J. W. Sexton of Lansing, president of the 
Michigan Education Association, introduced Dr. 
George E. Raiguel, Specialist in World Events, who 
gave an interesting and thought-provoking address 
on the subject of “The United States and World 
Affairs.” 

The session closed with the unanimous adoption 
of resolutions which in part read as follows: 

I. The members of your committee realize that it is 
not the function of this department to initiate new 
educational policies for the Association and, ac- 
cordingly, will confine this report to appreciatory res- 
olutions and to recommendations to the representative 
assembly and the board of directors of the Association. 

II. We reaffirm our belief in the following items that 
have already been made a part of the program of the 
Michigan Education Association : 

1. A sound retirement system 

2. County-unit system 

3. Equalization of the costs of education by state 
aid and enlargement of the taxing unit 

III. We recommend the following to the board of 
dlirectors : 


1. A study of methods for greater economy in 
school expenditures, having as its object not a 
limitation of opportunity to the children of 
the state, but the elimination of such things as 
duplication of education effort and unscientific 
budget making. 

2. A study of the entrance requirements of the 
teacher-training institutions of the state, keep- 
ing in mind the vocational units in the high- 
school curriculum and their value to prospective 
vocational teachers. 

IV. This department has known and appreciated the 
services to the cause of education in the state of Michi- 
gan of former dean A. §S. Whitney of the School of 
Education of the University of Michigan, and extends 
. him its best wishes for a continued long and happy 
ife. 

V. To Dean J. B. Edmonson of the School of Edu- 
eation of the University of Michigan we pledge our 
support and wish for him a long and successful 
administration. 

VI. We commend the very efficient leadership of 
State Superintendent Webster H. Pearce and his 
department and pledge our continued support to the 
program outlined by them. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Wetumka, Okla. Board members from two 
city wards and from the outlying territory will be 
elected at the spring election. To date, no one is 
opposing the present members, who have announced 
their candidacy for reelection. 

—Akron, Ohio. The school board has requested 
Supt. T. W. Gosling to take up with the safety 
engineer and the police department the matter of 
the sale of objectionable magazines to school chil- 
dren. Complaints had been made by teachers and 
parents that objectionable magazines were being 
sold to pupils in the schools. 

—Newberg, Oreg. The school board has adopted 
a set of rules governing the organization and duties 
of the board and the functions of the superintendent. 
The rules have been patterned after those in use 
in Clarksdale, Miss., and have been modified to 
suit the local conditions. 

Areadia, Calif. The board of trustees recently 
appointed a day and invited the school patrons to 
enter their complaints about school matters or 
against any teachers. Recently, some complaints 
have come to the board members about school 
matters and it was felt that these should be con- 
sidered and adjusted in a special meeting. 

—Opposition to the Mastick bills affecting edu- 
cational problems, and now pending in the New 
York state legislature has been made by W. A. 
Clifford, executive secretary of the Association of 
School Boards and Trustees of New York state. 

The Mastick bills seek to give the mayors of 
cities in New York state ex-officio status on school 
boards,..when .financial matters are under discus- 
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Spend Wisely 


When you buy your school fence 


Everyone recognizes the imperative necessity of restrain- 


ing the children from the dangers of their own careless- 


of speeding traffic. 


decision. 


Sigs 


104 





ness. You must havé a fence to keep them out of the way 


But when you buy Fence, buy permanence. Careful buy- 
ing (and not necessarily paying a higher price) can secure 
a fence which will outlast the years. You surely ought to 
analyze the Stewart Specification before you make any 


There’s a new Stewart School Fence Catalog you will want 
to consult. We will send you a copy of it, gladly. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
505 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IRON 


and 
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sion; removal of school libraries, and consolidation 
of public library branches; and the prosecution of 
school-board members for illegal acts in connection 
with their work. 

Insurgent members of the school board at 
Providence, R. I., have attacked the present method 
of appointing teachers. Mr. G. J. West, and Dr. 
George E. Reynolds, two of the members, have 
termed the rating of teachers as stupid, and have 
urged that individual records of teachers be kept. 
Supt. Isaac Winslow, in explanation, said that 
under the present system, the superintendent and 
his assistants, and the supervisors discuss and vote 
upon the classification of teachers. The supervisors, 
he said, were most familiar with the abilities of 
the individual teachers. 

—Fairfax, Va. The school board of Fairfax 
county has taken steps toward the consolidation 
and reorganization of the program for the county 
high-school system with a view of an improvement 
in organization and a saving in the cost of instruc- 
tion. Under the plan, all first-year instruction will 
be offered at Fairfax, with the class operating in 
two sections under separate teachers. Second, third, 
and fourth-year instruction will be given at Oakton. 
High-school departments in two districts have been 
eliminated entirely. 

A special study of the cost of operation, conducted 
by the clerk of the board, showed both the present 
cost of operating three high schools, and the cost of 
operation under the consolidated plan. From the in- 
formation at hand, it is estimated that the saving 
in cost of operation would reach $3,000 per year, as 
compared with $6,450, the cost for the past year. 
Under the new plan, 7 high-school teachers will 
take care of 150 pupils, in place of the 11 formerly 
employed. 

Fitchburg, Mass. Upon the suggestion of 
Principal J. A. Chalmers of the high school, the 
school board has given permission for the employ- 
ment of an emergency teacher next year, who will 
perform substitute work in the high school and will 
also give special attention to retarded or backward 
students. It is estimated that a considerable sav- 
ing in substitute pay will be effected by having the 
emergency teacher fill in during the brief absences 
of regular teachers. 

—New Britain, Conn. At the suggestion of Supt. 
S. H. Holmes, the school board has authorized the 
superintendent to take up with the state education 
department measures for the correction of the 


present situation in the issuance of working certifi- 
cates to children of 14 to 16 years of age. 

It appears that, under the laws as they are now 
carried out, a student who has not completed 150 
days of continuous schooling cannot receive a work- 
ing certificate. The law also provides that a child 
who has passed the sixth grade and is between 14 
and 16 years of age can obtain a certificate, but 
he must have attended 150 days. Under the law, 
students are forced to attend high school when their 
parents do not desire it, and when family circum- 
stances are such that they should not be compelled 
to do so. Again, students may be compelled to 
attend the full 150 days, even though they have 
passed beyond the seventh grade and have reached 
the age of 14. 

—Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has voted 
to assume the supervision of the high-school frater- 
nities and similar organizations in an effort to 
foster a school spirit, and to eliminate the petty 
rivalries and jealousies which have prevailed in 
the past. 

The board has adopted a rule which provides that 
no pupil may join any organization in the junior 
or senior high schools unless the same has_ been 
approved by the state commissioner of education, 
under penalty of being barred from participation 
in athletic or literary contests or holding class 
office. 

Students who hold membership in fraternities or 
secret societies before the passage of the rule are 
exempt from the ruling unless they use thei in- 
fluence to the detriment of the best interests of 
the school. This exemption is qualified by a provi- 
sion that the organizations must place on file with 
the superintendent, an affidavit of their membership 
list of March 12. 

If at any time the school board decides that a 
pupil’s membership in any organization is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the school, the reg- 
ulation becomes effective for such pupil. If a ques- 
tion arises whether a pupil is a member of an 
organization not approved by the schools, he may 
be required to make an affidavit that he is not 
a member of such an organization. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted an amendment to its by-laws, providing 
that one-twenty-fifth of a month’s salary will be 
deducted for each day of absence on the part of 
every member of the teaching and supervisory staff 
for whom hours and duration of service are pre- 


scribed. The aggregate deduction in any one month 
may not exceed the salary for that month. 

The amendment also provides that proportionate 
deductions of one-twenty-fifth of a month’s salary 
will be made for absence of less than one day on 
the following basis: where the normal hours of 
service are from five hours and thirty minutes to 
six hours and thirty minutes in one day, pro- 
portionate deductions shall be made on the basis 
of six hours to the day; where the normal hours 
of service are in excess of six hours and _ thirty 
minutes, proportionate deductions will be made on 
the basis of seven hours to the day. 

—Council Bluffs, lowa. The school board has 
ruled that students in the high school who marry 
must withdraw from classes. The board’s action is 
the result of an case in the local high school. 

—Chambersburg, Pa. Because the school laws 
do not recognize influenza as a communicable 
disease, the local school board recently refused 
to pay the teachers for the days the schools were 
not in session, from January 2 to 11, because of an 
epidemic. It was pointed out that the board lacked 
the authority to pay the salaries under the clause 
in their contracts concerning contagious diseases. 

—Norfolk, Va. The school board has reorgan- 
ized, with provision for two meetings each month 
and for changes in the method of selecting teach- 
ers. The board has discontinued the committee sys- 
tem and will hereafter act directly upon all matters 
presented. 

Under the arrangement, all matters of business 
will originate with the board as a whole rather 
than with the two major committees—the teachers 
and textbook committee and the building and prop- 
erty committee. The committees have been renamed 
to care for matters the board may delegate to them. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a rule, which is intended to prevent commercializa- 
tion of school lectures and entertainments. Under 
the rule, principals of schools must obtain permis- 
sion from the superintendent before holding enter- 
tainments at which admission fees are charged. 

—Pontiac, Mich. Beginning next September, all 
high-school students will be required to make a $2 
book deposit. The action is intended to take the 
responsibility of the books from the teachers and 
place it directly on the students. 

—The governor of Massachusetts has signed a 
bill, eliminating the Haverhill Stadium Commission, 
and giving the control of athletics to the local 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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‘our BLOX-ON-END 


Gymnasium Flooring 









exeeeds the most 
extravagant 
claims made for 


* oe 
ae 


Supt. J. W. Ramsey. 


Board of Concation 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Fort Sorith. Arkansas 


March 21. 1929. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 
902 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 







Gentlemen; 


Our Bloxonend Gymmasium Flooring exceeds the 
most extravagant claims made for it. Our coach and 
students, as well as visiting coaches and players, who 
have been on the floor this year, are loud in their praise 
of it. It is as noiseless as a cork floor, almost as 
elastic as a rubber floor and yet it has the firmmess of 
a@ concrete floor. 










We are proud of our new building in every way, 
but there is no part of it to which we point with greater 
pride than the gymasium floor. 






The initial installation expense of Bloxonend 
Flooring is somewhat greater than an ordinary floor, but 
unquestionably it is the most economical and satisfactory 
floor for a gymasium. Please put us on record as 
unqualifiedly endorsing Bloxonend. We would not be 
satisfied with any other kind. 









Sincerely yours, 





sey , 
rintendent. 








Have you thought about 
replacing splintered gym 
and shop floors with 
BLOXONEND during 









‘THE Fort Smith Senior High School—one of 

the finest in the South — was designed by 
Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Chicago, promi- 
nent school architects. Bassham & Wheeler, 
Fort Smith, were supervising architects. 


BLOXONEND is a complete departure from 
the old fashioned type of wood flooring. Intro- 
duced into school service (Gym and Shop) less 
than ten years ago, it has by sheer merit gained 
the endorsement of prominent educators and is 
specified by nearly all leading school architects. 


The hazard of splinters—ever present when or- 
dinary flooring is used—is eliminated by BLOX- 
ONEND because the tough end-grain forms the 
wearing surface. This surface (21% in. thick) 
is firm and fast, yet affords cushion-like resil- 
iency. It is handsome, noiseless, lasts a life- 
time and provides satisfactory anchorage for 
apparatus and machines. 


Our booklet “A Modern Wood Floor That Can’t 
Splinter” will interest you. Write for your copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


-END 


Lay's Smooth 








Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 


Summer Holidays? Now 
1 the time to make ar- 
rangements. 


Stays Smooth 
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Stealing Stopped! 


Not by Discipline..... 
But by PREVENTION! 


There is a temptation about unlocked 
doors and pretty clothes and nick nacks 
that children in the formative period of 
their lives haven’t learned to resist. It 
is the ease of taking and “getting away 
with it” that appeals to the little boy or 
gitl who does petty pilfering. Children 
don’t stop to think of the right or wrong 


of what they are doing. 


erty rights. 


room thievery! 
Ask for Catalog W-7 


123 West 8th St., 


Now is when you must help them to think 
... and help them to form the habits which will 
mean honest young manhood and young woman- 
hood. With a Miller School Wardrobe, you 
teach them proper concepts in regard to other 
children’s property. The children recognize the 
precautions you have taken to protect prop- 


Install Miller Wardrobes and stop school 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


Kansas City, Mo, 










MILLER 
SCHOOL. WARDROBE 
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(Concluded from Page 112) 

school board of Haverhill. Under the new plan, the 
board will have the power to rent or lease the 
stadium to private parties. The bill also gives the 
school board the right to charge admission to ath- 
letic contests. The mayor may include an appropri- 
ation for athletics in his budget, with all receipts 
paid into the city treasury. 

—Chattanooga, Tenn. The teachers of the city 
schools have presented a petition, opposing the 
adoption of the plan of Dr. George D. Strayer 
providing for the consolidation of the county and 
city schools. Dr. Strayer, in a report submitted sev- 
eral months ago, recommended that the county and 
city schools be consolidated, under the direction of 
a county board of seven persons, each to be elected, 
and to serve without salary. The teachers have 
opposed the idea of being placed under a county 
board. 

Under the Strayer program, the board of edu- 
cation would employ an executive secretary, with 
ample educational and administrative qualifications, 
to have direct charge of the department of edu- 
cation. The plan seeks to divorce the schools en- 
tirely from the control of the city commission or 
the county court. 

—A board of education, under the Michigan 
school laws, has no authority to make a loan to 
the city, according to an opinion given by a local 
law firm in Grand Rapids. Under the law, school 
funds may not be transferred but must be used for 
strictly school purposes. 

—The board of building and safety commissioners 
and the fire department of Los Angeles, Calif., 
recently addressed a communication to the board 
of education relative to the loss of life and prop- 
erty resulting from the improper use of gas 
appliances. It is planned that a circular of in- 
formation shall be prepared for use in the class- 
rooms in connection with an educational campaign 
to eliminate accidents of this nature. 

The fire department has given the board of edu- 
cation the following suggestions for principals and 
teachers to call to the attention of pupils: 

1. The gas now being used is natural gas brought 
in from the oil fields, and is odorless. Its presence 
cannot be detected by the sense of smell. 

2. All gas appliances should be inspected and 
regulated by an experienced person. 

3. The use of flexible connections for appliances 
should be discouraged and permanent connections 
made where possible. 


4. Proper ventilation should be provided for all 
gas appliances at all times. 

5d. Keep the telephone numbers of the emergency 
departments available at all times; better still, 
memorize them, in order to be able to call the 
proper authorities in time of emergency. 

—Providence, R. I. The school board has revised 
its by-laws governing the appointment of the sec- 
retary and the superintendent of schools. The rules 
read: 

The committee will elect a secretary who will hold 
office at the pleasure of the committee. The election 
or removal of a secretary will require the voters 
of a majority of the members. 

The committee will elect a superintendent of 
schools who, upon his election, will sign a contract 
approved by the school committee. The election 
or removal of a superintendent will require the 
votes of a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 


—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has revised 
its rules governing janitors and matrons. 

Under the rules, the salary of janitors and 
matrons will be deducted pro rata for absence, 
except in cases of sickness, when half pay shall 
be allowed, and said half pay shall not extend for 
a longer period than four weeks. 

In cases where janitors or matrons may be 
absent because of accidental injury suffered in the 
discharge of their duties, the salary may be 
allowed above the limits as to time and amount, 
upon the recommendation of the commissioner of 
school buildings, and with the approval of the com- 
mittee on school buildings. 

Allowance for salary in whole or in part for 
absence, for other reasons than previously indicated 
in the section, may be granted upon the recom- 
mendation of the commissioner of school buildings, 
and with the approval of the committee on school 
buildings. 





AN ILLINOIS SCHOOL DISASTER 
The ruins-of a frame school building at Maunie, Ill., after the tornado which swept the town. Two 
children were killed in the collapse of the building and one of the teachers suffered a broken arm. 


(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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SOMETHING NEW ABOUT LIGHT 


illustrating the connection between eyesight and 


BALANCED LIGHTING 


HE old idea of regarding light as some- 
thing vague and indefinite cost too 
much in eye-strain and in nervous energy. 
School executives are now recognizing 
the fact that light can be considered as a 


Le Gea eer 
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very definite, accurately controllable quan- 
tity. That an exact picture of the distribu- 
tion of light from a lighting fixture can 
be obtained. That the intensity of illu- 
mination can be determined in advance. 
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LIGHTING 


That a fixture may be selected to bal- 
ance the factors of lighting against its 
requirements. In a word, that Balanced 
Lighting can be scientifically obtained. 

Balanced Lighting is the idea on which 
the Graybar Lighting Line is based. 
It is the key to the selection 
of just the right fixture for a 
given purpose. 

Graybar Lighting engineers 
offer here in compact, compre- 
hensive fashion a simple basis 
for weighing a fixture. There 
are eight points involved. 





FOR BALANCED No o ~ ec 
LIGHTING, WEIGH: fixture will 
Horizontal Reflected check u Pp 
Light vs. Glare 
a eeneansinionse perfectly on 
Vertical Direct 2 
Light vs. Glare a l l el £ h t 
Shadow Flat points. No 
D . | Shad 
a Seis one fixture 
Maintenance 
& Bulges. could or 
should,since 


= t— an advan- 


Showing how various factors tage in one 
balance, for best results point is gen- 
erally offset by some other point. 
But the Graybar Line is so vast 
that it is sure to provide the spe- 
cific fixture to meet the specific 
ee 

A little thought on lighting is 
well worth a few moments of any 
school executive’s time. Why not 
fill in the coupon below? 


OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Shelcrest, a Bake- 
lite fixture. The leader 
in the Graybar Line. 
But only one of a great 
many Graybar fixtures. 





Graybar Electric Co., Room 1501, Graybar Bidg. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. Gentlemen: 


| l 
. ‘ , J 

\ We are interested in knowing more about I 

BALANCED LIGHTING. 

| ] 
| Name....... ! 
| 

| Address I 
| | 
j 

| AS.B.2 | 





Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


BALANCED LIGHTING 
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In The Finest Schools — From Coast To Coast 


amden, 
B. Hatch High School, C4 
Cooper ?- 


Are In Daily Use 


A-S-E installations fifteen years old remain solid and 
true—with every door perfectly aligned. Only mas- 
terful construction can produce such a record. A-S-E 


installation relieves you of further attention to lockers. 






School 
| and Building 


rrr diss tske tsi Eoen tl he ts Me tel E- 0 Nek ot Eek Ee ny 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the Month of March, 1929 


Alabama—-Birmingham, Public School 
Buildings dc sale iudkase Aree eae ore a Eee 
Arizona—Maricopa Co., School District 


Peete) i-r-sreu-n-) 
\o 









TAME E dian ieigie hie aed es eee ee ere ae 270,009 
California—Los Angeles Co., Glendale 

City Sehool District.............<.5.. 400,000 
Florida—Leon Co., Special Tax School 

DOEMUACU INGOs Bist daa Vass 8h oe Swans 250,000 
Michigan—Lineoln Park, School District 460,000 
Minnesota—St. Cloud, School District... 330,000 
Mississippi—Clarksdale, School......... 250,000 
New Jerscy—Bloomfield, School Fund, 

Municipal Building.............0.6... 113,000 
New Jersey—Newark, Schocl........... 998,000 
New Jersey—Westfield, School District... 350,000 
New Jersey—Weehawken Twp., School.. 681,000 
New York—Lockport, School........... 500,000 


New York—Oyster Bay and _ Babylon, 
Joint Union Free School District No. 
WE A654 SAS eA WINS STS 350,000 
New York—Pelham, Union Free School 
NE TN, Baa 8 EE RD RRO 
New York—Rochester, School Revenue 
er iievveas SOCee 


575,000 


Rhode Island—Cranston, School........ 275,000 
Pennsylvania—York, School District.... 850,000 
Wisconsin—Janesville, School........... 375,000 


NEW YORK CITY ADOPTS NEW TYPE 
STANDARD SCHOOL BUILDING 

Erection of the first new standard O type of 
small elementary school building, recently devel- 
oped by Superintendent of Buildings W. C. Martin, 
has been recommended to the board of superinten- 
dents. The new structure will be a three-story flexi- 
ble type building, suitable for the outlying sections 


New Jersey 


A-S-E LOCKERS 


Are Being Specified Daily 


ers to be specified. 


Write for Descriptive School Locker Catalog, C 25. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


Main Office and Factory—200 John St. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


of the city where the rapid growth of the school 
population may be easily met by the erection of 
wings to the main building. The O type building 
is built in the form of a U, with the first section 
on the corner of the plat and the wings extending 
on the two side streets. 

The first building will be a twelve-room section 
of the O type, to be known as Publie School 87, 
the Bronx. It will be organized as a kindergarten 
to 6B school for boys and girls and the plans call 
for eleven classrooms, in addition to an assembly 
hall, a kindergarten, and rooms for special subjects. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Prophetstown, Ill. Constructior. work has be- 
gun on a new school, to cost $100,000. 

—Yale, Mich. The voters of Brockway township 
have approved a school-bond issue of $85,000 for 
a new high school. 

—East Hampton, N. Y. The Springs District 
residents have voted to raise $45,000 for a new 
school to replace one destroyed by fire. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. The city and school author- 
ities have entered into an agreement, which pro- 
vides that the proposed new high school will be 
erected at a cost of slightly more than $1,000,000. 
The original cost of. the building was set at 
$1,250,000. 

—Shakopee, Minn. The citizens recently carried 
a school-bond issue of $70,000 for the erection of a 
high-school addition and a gymnasium. 

—Janesville, Wis. The school board has received 
the plans for the proposed new buildings and ad- 
ditions to be erected under the new building pro- 
gram which is to cost $375,000. 

—The citizens of Dryden, Mich., have voted to 
build an addition to the present school, at a cost 
of $50,000. The addition will contain an audi- 
torium-gymnasium and classrooms for the kinder- 
garten and lower grades. 

—Newport, R. I. The school board has voted to 
appoint a committee of five to make a survey of 
the school buildings and to prepare a report of its 
findings. An appropriation of $200 was made for 
the use of the committee in carrying on its work. 
It is expected that the findings of the survey will 
be used in making plans for improvements to the 
school plant. 

Springfield, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Mr. 
C. T. Neal, a member, the school board has voted 





Splendid service through fifteen long, hard years has persuaded 
many boards to specify A-S-E built lockers for additional equip- 
ment — Live testimonial to the superiority of A-S-E lockers. 
Stability under tests and superior installations cause A-S-E lock- 





to obtain an opinion from the city solicitor on the 
matter of which branch of the city government has 
authority for the selection of sites for school build- 
ings, and the purchase of sites, without the ap- 
proval of the school board. 

—Downing, Mo. The voters at a recent election, 
approved a school-bond issue for a new school 
building. 

—Grinnell, Kans. The voters recently carried a 
bond issue of $65,000 for a new high-school build- 
ing. 

—St. James, Minn. The citizens have approved 
a bond issue in the amount of $80,000 for a new 
school. 

—California, Mo. By a vote of five to one, the 
citizens have approved a bond issue of $90,000 for 
a school-building program, to include a_ grade 
school, an auditorium, a gymnasium, and a build- 
ing for colored students. The proposition was car- 
ried with a vote of 750 for, and 146 against the 
bond issne 

—Shakopee, Minn. By an overwhelming vote, 
the citizens recently carried a school-bond issue for 
the erection of a new school. The building will be 
completed in time for the opening of the schools in 
September. 

—St. James, Minn. The citizens recently voted 
a school-bond issue of $80,000 for the erection of a 
new school. The board plans a building to cost $105,- 
000, which is to be financed by means of a sinking 
fund, together with a bond issue. 

—Springfield, Mo. With a vote of five to one, 
the citizens recently approved a school-bond issue 
in the amount of $1,500,000 for an extensive school- 
building program. 

—Lockney, Tex. By a vote of five to one, the 
voters recently approved a school-bond issue of 
$115,000 for the erection of a new school. 

—Red Bluff, Calif. By a majority of nine votes, 
the citizens recently approved a school-bond issue 
of $100,000 for school-building purposes. Mr. W. H. 
Weeks of San Francisco, has been selected to pre- 
pare plans for the new building. 

—The new union high school at Tolleson, Ariz. 
was occupied on March 8. The building contains an 
auditorium, a study hall, a library, a board room, 
and a number of special rooms and classrooms, and 
was erected at a cost of $64,000. It was planned and 
erected under the supervision of Messrs. Lescher & 
Mahoney, architects, of Phoenix, Ariz. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Wherever Children Gather, Modern Sanitation is Necessary 


the new “SF” 
Sane yy A 
‘‘Dries Quicker Than A Towel”’ 


LEME. 














OUR LATEST MODEL, WITH ITS 
12 OUTSTANDING IMPROVEMENTS 
ADVANCES SCHOOL SANITATION 
TO A NEW, HIGHER PLANE 











“GSE” 






Sani-Dri eliminates the muss, fuss and 
litter of old, unsightly towels FOREVER. 
It dries the natural way, by evaporation. 
Once installed, it operates continuously, 
reduces janitor attention and completely 
avoids those “no towel” periods when 
school appropriations are delayed or sea- 
son’s needs underestimated. Sani-Dri pro- 
vides an “always there” service. This new 
model brings twelve improvements that 
are real advantages in the school. Faster, 
quieter, more efficient. Strongly built, too, 
with a mischief-proof construction of 
cast-iron, covered with genuine, long-life - 
porcelain enamel. There is nothing for 
the curious to “play with” or injure. 
You'll want all the new details—send for 
the new booklet; no obligation. 























Electrical Division, Dept. 5-A 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois. 











CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
Electrical Division, Dept. 5-A, 







North Chicago, Illinois. WS 5066445 084 6K NSS E OOM CARN ARKEN OE OAR O ED gatewnes 
I'd like to read the new booklet describing the “SF” 
Sani-Dri and its 12 new improvements. Without obliga- Ce kind vthdk de Ke weeded a eed ine hese se tee 







tion, please send to 





Pe26 21284603 2S 9 
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A Typical Installation of UHL Equipment 


in the Dover High School, Dover Center, Ohio 





TURDINESS is an essential quality in cafeteria equipment—and 

in the UHL Line you will find this quality an outstanding feature. 
Cold rolled steel forms the legs and frames of both tables and chairs, 
and when welded and braced the UHL way, this construction defies 
the hardest of school service. 
UHL STEEL Tables and Chairs have every requisite for comfort, 
cleanliness and strength. Table tops are furnished in solid oak or 
birch with frame work in a choice of enamel colors. 
colors to match, are roomy and comfortable without taking up much 
space. Beauty and utility are combined and costly replacement 
every few years is avoided, when you choose this UHL Furniture. 


Lifetime Durability 
Splendid Appearance 
and Greatest Economy 


UHL STEEL 
Cafeteria Equipment 


Chairs, in 





It Pays to Buy This Better Furniture—Mail Coupon 


Many schools have standardized on UHL equipment in their cafeterias, and 
have expressed their thorough satisfaction with its durability, appearance 
and economy. While its first cost may be slightly higher than ordinary 
wood furniture, it costs less in the long run because it will outlast it many 


times over. 


Mail the coupon for the UHL catalog describing this equipment and other 


UHL school furniture. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 


2099 Hastings St. 





(Continued from Page 116) 

—Burlington, Iowa. By a majority of 881, the 
citizens voted to spend $600,000 for the erection of 
new school buildings during the next three years. A 
proposition for the erection of a gymnasium was 
defeated at the same election. 

—Davenport, Iowa. The citizens have approved 
a bond issue of $15,000 for the erection of a gym- 
nasium. 

—Gladbrook, Iowa. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $40,000 for an additional unit at the 
high school. 

—Guthrie Center, Iowa. A bond issue in the 
amount of $80,000 has been voted for the erection 
of a new high school. 

—Anderson, Mo. Bonds in the amount of $47,000 
have been voted for a new school building. The 
building will be ready for use next September. 

—Abilene, Tex. Tentative plans have been com- 
pleted for a new elementary school and gymnasium. 
The buildings have been made possible through a 
school-bond issue of $125,000. 

—Clayton, Mo. The school board has awarded 
contracts for three building projects, to cost 
$109,708. The buildings are to be completed by 
September 1. 

—Humble, Tex. 
school-bond 
building. 

—Grady, N. Mex. School District No. 61, of 
Curry county will shortly vote on a bond issue of 
$36,000 for a new school. 

—Bogata, Tex. On March 16, the citizens ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $16,000 for additions 
and improvements to the school plant. 

—Racine, Wis. The school board has begun a 
study of the new ten-year school-building program 
prepared by Supt. F. M. Longanecker. The pro- 
gram provides for the immediate as well as the 
future building needs of the school system. 

—Oakland, Calif. A report of the 1924 school- 
building program just completed, compiled by Mr. 
D. B. Rice, business manager of the school board, 
has been issued by the board. The program pro- 
vided for 38 schools and was completed at a cost of 
$9,600,000. Seven sales of bonds for financing the 
construction work were made during the five years 
since the bonds were voted. The largest was in 
1925, when $1,040,000 were sold at a premium of 
$55,419. 


The citizens have approved a 
issue of $140,000 for a new school 


Toledo, Ohio 


—Knoxville, Tenn. Upon the suggestion of Dr. 
H. H. MeCampbell, the school board has ordered 
that principals give strict attention to the matter 
of fire drills. Each principal is required to pre- 
sent a report of fire drills. The action is the re- 
sult of reports that many schools fail to hold reg- 
ular fire drills as required by the rules of the 
board. 


—Shawnee, Okla. An extensive program of 
school-ground beautification will be put into opera- 
tion this spring. The program calls for the plant- 
ing of flowers and shrubbery at all the school 
buildings. Playgrounds will be cleared, grass 
planted, and the entire surroundings made more 
attractive. Students in the schools have been in- 
vited to cooperate with the school faculties in the 
improvement of the school grounds. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 
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The Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
2099 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Send ycur catalog of Cafeteria Furniture and other 
products for school use. 
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new rules to govern the procedure in receiving bids 
for school construction work. Under the rules, all 
bids will be deemed final, conclusive, and irrevoca- 
ble, and no bid will be subject to correction or 
amendment for any error or miscalculation. No bid 
may be withdrawn prior to the close of the next 
regular meeting of the board of education next 
succeeding the opening of bids, and the failure or 
the refusal of the bidder to comply with the award 
made to him will cause him to forfeit his deposit 
and render him liable to the board for all damages 
caused by reason of such breach of obligation. 

No bids will be entertained unless accompanied 
by a certified check payable to the board of educa- 
tion, or by a certificate from the secretary and 
treasurer that the person making the bid had de- 
posited a sum in cash, which check or cash deposit 

(Continued on Page 120) 





EAST HIGH SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WIS. 
F. E. Johnson, Architect, Superior, Wis. 


This building was constructed at a cost of $250,000. 


It contains 23 classrooms, a splendid auditorium planned to 


seat 600 pupils, a large gymnasium, lunch room, hospital room, laboratories, library, and other rooms characterizing 


a modern school building. 


The material employed in construction is red brick with sandstone facings, copings, and ornamentation. The 
dimensions of the building are 256 feet by 120 feet. The structure will serve for both senior and junior high-school 
purposes. F. E. Johnson of Superior, Wis., is the architect. 
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Schools from coast to coast 


use VULCAN RANGES 


for their capacity, speed, economy and dependability. 
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Junior High School, Scranton, Pa.; Vulcan equipped 
by Hyde Park Gas Company . . . includes Vulcan 
all “Hot-Top” Gas Ranges, and bake oven. 
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Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana; Vulcan 

equipment installed by Duparquet Huot & Moneuse 

Company . . . includes Vulcan all “Hot-Top” Gas 
Ranges, and Vulcan bakers’ stove. 


Educational institu- 
tions, like hotels, restaurants, clubs 
and hospitals, have found that Vulcan 
““Hot-Top” Gas Ranges provide them 


with the best cooking service, at low- 
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Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vulcan equipment 
installed by Albert Pick-Barth Co. and Duparquet 
Huot & Moneuse Co....includes four Vulcan all 
“Hot-Top” Gas Ranges, one Vulcan bake oven, one 
Vulcan broiler, and two Vulcan roasting ovens. 





Where cooking demands are most exact- 


ing, Vulcan gives the greatest 


satisfaction. 





est operating and maintenance cost. 

Vulcan is an improved type of 
heavy duty gas range, whose enclosed 
top can be heated red ina few minutes 
and kept hot with one or more of its 









Franklin HighSchool,LosAngeles,Cal.; Vulcanequip- 
ment installed by Northwest Gas & Electric Equip- 
ment Co.... includes Vulcan all “Hot-Top” Ranges. 
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George Washington High School, New York City; 
Vulcan equipment installed by E. Kronman, Inc.... 
includes Vulcan all “Hot-Top” Gas Ranges. 


burners extinguished. Vulcans give the 
greatest cooking capacity in small 
space. Vulcans have low fuel and up- 
keep cost. Vulcans are giving satisfac- 
tory service under every requirement. 
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When leading educational institutions from coast to coast, as a result of satisfactory operating experience, 
install Vulcan after Vulcan, isn’t it worth your while to send for the Vulcan book on cooking equipment? 


Hotel Department: Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Among thousands of users of 
VULCAN cooking 
equipment are: 

New York City Schools 
Vassar College 
Roosevelt High School 
Drury College 
Providence High School 


Can be furnished 
in Monel Metal 
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Van Equip- 
ment is the most 





Cincinnati 





CHICAGO—1200 West 35th Street. 





authoritative and 
widespread engineering 
organization in the world. 
You are assured of a scientific 
plan, an economical arrangement 
and correct equipment. 


Yhe John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


NEW YORK—38 Cooper Square 
Division of Albert Pick-Barth Company, Inc. 


VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Is at the Head of Its Class 


It passes every examination in economy, appear- 
ance and performance with the highest 

honors. Schools with VAN Cafeterias 
serve more pupils better, at lower cost 4 
and less labor. Our engineers £ 

will gladly show you why. Or, 4, 

if youare planningtodiscard 
obsolete units, remember / 

that VAN replace / 
ments are FINAL! 
Write for Book Y93 





“School Cafe- 


terias.” 





(Continued from Page 118) 
may be in such an amount as may be required by 
the commissioner of school buildings, based upon 
the cost of the work as estimated by him, and in 
accordance with the established schedule. 

—Yakima, Wash. The school board has ap- 
proved a resolution providing for blanket insurance 
of the school buildings in the amount of $1,170,798, 
covering 90 per cent of the value of the buildings 
and equipment. Twenty-five insurance companies 
are included in the new policy, which will cost 
about $200 more than the former plan during the 
three-year period that the policies will run. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has taken 
steps toward a readjustment of the insurance on 
the school buildings. Under the proposed plan, 
the number of companies will be reduced from 167 
to 40. The school buildings will be divided into 
blocks of five, with the result that each building 
will be covered by three or four companies. 

The insurance is to be divided by the amount 
of the premium, rather than by the amount of the 
insurance. Each member will award one fifth of 
the total amount to the companies which he desig- 
nates. 

—Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted the educational department’s recommenda- 
tions providing for the erection of 16 new 
school buildings and the completion of 25 other 
buildings during the school year 1929. The new 
buildings will provide facilities for 24,000 addi- 
tional students and. will be financed through a 
building fund of $10,000,000. In view of the fact 
that the cost of the buildings will reach $20,000,000, 
it is planned to complete only a part of the pro- 
gram this year. 

—Laneaster, Pa. The new Reservoir Street 

School was dedicated on March 6, with a fitting 
program, in which the school officials, the parents, 
and school children participated. The building 
was erected at a cost of $226,255. 
Franklin, Pa. During the past four years, the 
school board has renovated two school buildings, 
at a cost of $110,000. During the school year 
1929-30, the board plans further school construc- 
tion, 





—wShoshone, Idaho. At a school election held on 
March 9, the citizens approved a school-bond issue 


of $85,000, to be applied with the returns on an 
insurance policy of $43,000 for a new school build- 
ing. The plans provide for a junior-senior high 
school, to be erected on the site of the old build- 
ing, and a new grade school to be erected on an- 
other site. Both buildings are to be completed in 
time for the fall opening of schools in September. 

—Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
awarded the contract for plans of the new grade 
school to replace the Harrison School recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The building will be erected on a 
five-acre site costing $8,250. 

-—Hellertown, Pa. The school board is complet- 
ing plans for the submission of a bond issue to the 
voters at the November election. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used for the erection of a new 
school building. 

—wWirt, Okla. The new Dundee School in Carter 
county is nearing completion. The building contains 
a study hall, a library, and an auditorium, in ad- 
dition to ten classrooms, and will be completed at 
a cost of $70,000. Dundee is an independent rural 


-— 





school, with an enrollment of 140 in the senior 
high school and 430 in the grades. 

—Jamestown, N. Dak. A _ contract has _ been 
awarded for the construction of a ten-room grade 
school, to cost $85,000. Mr. E. R. Boyd of James- 
town is the architect. 

—KEast Stroudsburg, Pa. The school board will 
build an eight-room annex to the present school 
building. 

—Allentown, Pa. The school board is complet- 
ing plans for a school-bond issue of $850,000 for 
the erection of an addition to the senior high 
school, and for the completion of the Coflield Memo- 
rial Athletic Field. 

—Portland, Ureg. The school district recently 
sold $1,000,000 in bonds of the 1926 bond issue at 
par, with 44 per cent interest. The bonds were 
dated March 1, 1929. 

—Guymon, Okla. The school board has erected 
two school buildings, one a four-classroom building 
costing $30,000, and the other a six-classroom 
building costing $20,000. 

(Continued on Page 123) 


DOES POOR CONSTRUCTION PAY? 
The schoolhouse in Liberty, S. Car., which is 150 feet long and 60 feet wide, was moved 20 feet from 
its foundation by a wind storm which swept the surrounding country. The storm caused the death of 
7 persons and the injury of many others. (Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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Model 400 Champion. Double Tank, =| 
Conveyor type, using baskets for = 
silverware only. Capacity 8000 = 
pieces per hour. Either copper = 
or MONEL Metal hood. = 

= 
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“ FOR MODERN KMNCHENS- | 
—_ = 
‘ SS 
vi Because of its inherent CHAMPION : 
‘ty cleanliness, Monel is the ideal metal for use in build- 2 
ion ing kitchen equipment. Its freedom from rust, 7 
righ verdigris and other poisonous matter—its strength, DISH W ASHING : 
oo durability and cleaning ease are all considerations = 
ntly of great importance. EQUIPMENT OF = 
— Champion Dish Washers are offered with Monel = 
ted Metal hoods and Monel tank sheathings. So equip- MO Me r i = 
— ped, Champion represents the acme of cleanliness = 
and sanitation. It offers to the user of kitchen M Fi 4 i = 

equipment the most economical, easiest maintained = 

dish washing method that money can buy. = 





Send for literature showing the 9 Champion models = 
and outlining the reasons why Champion brings 
reduced overhead—greater profits. 
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CHAMBION DISH WASHING MACHINE CO. 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 


Chicago Office—228 N. La Salle Street 
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MEMORIAL BUILDING IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON & SOUERS ARCHTS, DES MOINES, IOWA 















PICTURE BELOW SHOWS ONE OF THE HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS IN 
THE ABOVE BUILDING. THIS IS A WOOD PANEL PARTITION--ONLY ONE 
OF OUR MANY TYPES, AND IS SHOWN IN A PARTLY OPEN POSITION. 


Horn Folding Partition 


Silent, Sound - Proof— 
Needs No Floor Track 


A‘? those six words explain the instant and phenomenal 
success of the Horn Accordion Partition, the new MOD- 
KERN folding partition that is being used in schools and churches 
from coast to coast. 


Silent, Sound-Proof; 
Needs No Floor Track 


Yet HORN Partitions are beautiful as well, and can be finished 
to harmonize perfectly with the most costly and elaborate 
interiors. 





Prohibitive in price? To the contrary! If you are not familiar 
with the price of HORNS, you will be agreeably surprised to 
learn that a complete HORN installation, backed by a thorough 
guarantee, will cost you less than any other high class folding 
partition. 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. 


EST. 1906 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. ~ | 
FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


| 
| Gentlemen: Please send information relative to your | 
j Sound-Proof Mechanically Operated Folding Partition. i 
. Si. 70 01s oS Suck pyagecasaetebeeveceneeesa 
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WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF FOLDING PARTITIONS 
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Above: Coldwell “L-Twin” Motor Lawn Mower 
and Roller. Mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. 
With gang units attached it cuts 10 acres a day 


on one gallon of gasoline. 


The most efficient motor lawn 


mower is a Coldwell Product 


CTUAL use throughout the country has proven 
that Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers 
are the most economical and efficient machines for 

mowing and rolling large areas. Equipped with full- 
width drive rollers, machines may be used for combined 
rolling and mowing or for separate rolling only. Prine 
pal weight of mowers is carried on roller, which prevents 
injury to the turf and permits of trimming clean along 
walks and driveways. 


In a class by themselves for mowing and rolling large 
lawns, athletic fields, etc. Admirably suited to the re- 
quirements of schools, colleges, institutions, etc. 


A demonstration on your own 
grounds may be arranged by writ- 
ing to us. Literature on request. 








HAND nian GASOLINE 


. LAT TY = 
woe WOLDVV ELL ...::: 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH,N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Detroit Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 
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STRONG - - - - - SAFE - - - - - COMFORTABLE .- - - - - GOOD-LOOKING 
EASY TO ERECT AND TRANSPORT, OCCUPYING MINIMUM SPACE IN STORAGE. 


EVERY SECTION AN 


INDEPENDENT UNIT SUPPORTED ON FOUR’ STRINGERS. 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 





Pacific Coast Office 


210 N. Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





Ann Arbor. 


Sections 





(Continued from Page 120) 

Alhambra, Calif. The school board — will 
shortly call a school-bond election to vote bonds 
for school-building improvements. It is expected 
that the new improvements will be completed by 
the fall term of 1930. 

The David Ladd Rockwell Library building for 
the Kent State Normal Sehool, Kent, Ohio, was 
dedicated on Mareh 22 and 23, with a complete 
dedicatory program. The presentation of the build- 
ing was made by Mr. David Ladd Rockwell, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and the acceptance 
was made by Dr. James O. Engleman, president of 
the Kent State College. Supt. Otto J. Korb, of the 
South Euclid public-school system, gave a talk on 
“Library Service in the Vield.” 

Tullahoma, Tenn. The board of education has 
completed a new high school, at a cost of $75,000. 
The high school serves a school population of 1,000 
and enjoys an A grade rating given by the state 
high-school inspector. 

Akron, Ohio. The school board has approved 
plans for an eighteen-room elementary school, to be 
erected in Maple Valley, at a cost of $250,000. Bids 
for the construction work were received the latter 
part of April and the building will be ready for 
occupancy in September. 

Talmadge, Ohio. Suit has been begun in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Summit county by David 
Coffman, J. O. Black, and C. A. Moor against the 
the local school board, asking for an injunction to 
restrain the board from erecting a new school on 
au site not previously specified prior to the bond- 
issue election. In place of using the chosen site, 
the board purchased a new site and sought to erect 
the building 1200 feet from the site previously 
specified. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing that the city coun- 
cil and the board of estimate and taxation be asked 
to issue and sell in 1929 municipal bonds in the 
umount of $941,558 at par value. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used for the erection, construe- 
tion, and equipment of new school buildings and 
additions to buildings, and the acquisition of school 
sites, 

Portsmouth, Ohio. The school board has em- 
ploved Mr. Wm. B. Ittner as consulting architect 
for the erection of four junior-elementary schools, 
at a cost of approximately $800,000. Bonds in the 
ainount of $500,000 were voted for the purpose last 
year, and an additional proposition of $250,000 


Po ae er 


Intramural Sports Building, University of Michigan, 
Showing the novel arrangement by 
which the Auxiliary Gymnasium is utilized for spec- 
tators during swimming events, —the wall which 
normally separates these two rooms being lifted by 
means of motor and counter weights. 

This photograph was taken at the official opening of 
the Natatorium on February 2nd when teams from 
the Universities of Indiana and Michigan met. 

The spectators are seated on DETROIT ATLAS 
PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS specially de- 
signed to permit a clear view of the entire pool for 
every person present. 


Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and quote us on: 


Tiers High 








will be submitted to the voters at a special election. 

—Newberg, Oreg. The school board has reorgan- 
ized one of the larger grade buildings according 
to the platoon plan. The building has been re- 
modeled on the basis of the new plan, at a cost 
of about $8,000. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school board has 
emploved the firm of Hubbel and Benes of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as architects for the new high school. 
Mr. Walter R. McCornack has been appointed as 
school-building consultant. 


—The citizens of Saline, Mich., on March 9, de- 
feated a school-bond issue of $150,000 by a vote of 
181 to 148. 

—Burlington, Iowa. On March 11, the citizens 
approved a school-bond issue of $600,000 for 
school-building purposes. Another proposition of 
$100,000 for a gymnasium was lost by a small 
margin. 

The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for 
an elementary-and-junior-high-school unit, a junior 
high school, and an elementary unit, as well as 
additions to two of the existing schools. 


—Anderson, Mo. At an election held on March 
14, the voters approved a school-bond issue of $47,- 
000 for school-building purposes. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used for the erection of a 
high school. 

East Peoria, Ill. The voters recently approved 
a school-bond issue of $82,000 for the building of 
an addition to the local high school. The building 
of an addition has been made necessary because of 
an increase in the school enrollment. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Under a revised rule of the 
school board, the superintendent of school build- 
ings and grounds will have general charge of all 
repair and alteration work done in the buildings, 
or on the grounds of the schools, will be given as- 
sistance in the preparation of plans for repair and 
new work, and will have charge of the installation 
of mechanical work, new and repair, and will act 
as superintendent of all other new work as directed 
by the board. 

The board of superintendents of New York 
City, on March 15, adopted a resolution opposing 
the inclusion of public-library facilities in future 
school buildings, especially in structures in the out- 
lying sections. The board gave as a reason the fact 
that the public will not use a library which is a 
part of a public-school building. 


—_—_——— 


It appears that the board of estimate had 
planned to set aside 3,500 square feet of space for 
library purposes in every five or ten school build- 
ings to be erected. It was pointed out that there 
would be no saving, and that it would cost the 
city more to set aside 3,500 square feet for public 
library purposes in a school building than it would 
cost to erect a building for library purposes alone. 

New York, N. Y. Auditoriums for the smaller 
school buildings, or for the first units of larger 
buildings have been recommended by the board of 
superintendents. In the future in planning for the 
erection of new three-story elementary schools of 
a capacity of between 700 and 800, an assembly 
to accommodate about 250 will be provided by erect- 
ing a part of the C wing one classroom deep, and 
two and one half classrooms wide. 

In planning for the erection of new four-story 
elementary-school buildings, the auditorium and 
gymnasium wing will be erected in conjunction 
with the building of the A section. 

—At the school election held on March 12, the 
voters of Seattle, Wash., approved a school-bond 
issue of $2,500,000. The proposition was carried 
with a vote of 27,657 for, and 12,397 against the 
bond issue. The proceeds of the bonds will be de- 
voted to the purchase and improvement of sites, 
and the construction of new buildings and ad- 
ditions. 

Sulphur Springs, Tex. The citizens recently 
approved a school-bond issue for the erection of a 
new school, 

Dundee, Mich. At an election on March 18, 
the citizens approved bonds in the amount of $150,- 
000 for a new high school, Construction work will 
start this spring and the building will be ready 
for use next September. 

Saginaw, Mich. An extensive school-building 
program has been undertaken by the school author- 
ities. The first new building, the Potter School, was 
occupied on April 1. It contains a gymnasium, shops, 
home economics rooms, and twenty classrooms and 
is fully planned and equipped for community center 
activities. The building has been so planned that 
each single unit may be used without interfering 
with the rest of the building. 

The Handley School, to be completed this spring, 
contains seventeen classrooms, in addition to an 
auditorium a cafeteria, a gymnasium, and special 
rooms for physically defective children. 


(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Cleanly Walls t 
For Schools! 


What could be more essential to 


appearance and healthfulness ? 





















Velumina flat wall paint is so 
often used in schools because it 
gives a non-porous surface that 
does not absorb dirt and grime, 
because it furnishes poor lodge- 
ment for bacteria-carrying dust, 
and is easily washed. Washing 
takes the place of redecorating. 


Soft, uniform tones with soft light 
diffusion — with no disturbing 
glare! No laps or brush marks. 
Send for color cards and booklet. 






High Scho 
more, Okla. 


ukee Norma 
aukee, Wis. 
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ry €. Suns, Vo 
Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 

L AS CO). Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
Portland,Ore. ~Los Angeles Cal. 
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Keeps floors in good condition 
by getting all the dirt at every cleaning 


ROM 9 to 3 o'clock daily 

your floors are collecting 

dirt. Worse than that, hun- 

| dreds of feet are continually 
| tramping it down and grind- 
ing it into the surface. Unless 

you remove every trace of 

this dirt with each cleaning, 
discoloring deposits and oth- 

er foreign matter are certain 

to accumulate and detract 


from the appearance of your floors. 


Cleaning hardwood, marble, 


terrazzo floors with Oakite helps to prevent 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the leading industrial centers of the U.S. and Canada 
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tile, concrete or 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK AEE. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 





results and effects substantial savings in time 
and labor. Others are outlined in an interest- 
ing booklet. Write for a copy. No obligation. 





this. A small amount of this 
quick-acting, sudsless mate- 
rial in a pail of warm water 
loosens grease, oil and grime 
in a jiffy. It rinses freely and 
does not leave a film because 
it contains no soap or soap 
powder. 


Floor cleaning is but one of 
many jobs on which Oakite 
gives you highly satisfactory 
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—At an election held on March 5, the citizens 
of Willow City, N. Dak., defeated a bond issue for 
a third time. 

—By a vote of 194 to 184, the citizens of 
Coopersville, Mich., recently defeated a bond issue 
of $75,000 for a new school. This was the fourth 
time the same proposition had been defeated. 

—Franklin, Ill. The voters of the school district 
have been asked to approve a bond issue for a com- 
munity high school, to cost $55,000. 

—Eldon, Mo. At an election on March 21, the 
citizens defeated a bond issue of $35,000 for a high- 
school gymnasium. 

Springfield, Mo. The citizens have been asked 
to approve a bond issue of $1,500,000 for a school- 
building program to be carried out during the next 
year. 

—Chicago, Ill. Sixteen school-building projects 
have recently been recommended to the school board 
by Supt. William J. Bogan. The new buildings are 
part of the 1929 building program and will provide 
23,900 additional seats for pupils not at present 
accomodated. It is expected that the cost of the 
construction work will reach $20,000,000. 

Twenty-five other school buildings started during 
the past year are now in various stages of con- 
struction and will be completed within a short 
time, 

The financing of this year’s program will be 
carried out by means of a $10,000,000 fund which 
has been included in the year’s budget for new 
buildings, and a $9,000,000 fund for the completion 
of buildings already started. 

-Alhambra, Calif. The board of education has 
authorized the calling of a school-bond election to 
vote bonds in the amount of $447,000. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used for the purchase of 
three sites, the erection of two buildings, and the 
building of additions to three existing structures. 

-Washburn, N. Dak. The citizens, at an elec- 
tion on February 26, voted a school-bond issue of 
$65,000 for an addition to the school building. Con- 
struction work will begin about June 1. 


Fremont, Ohio. The school board has included 
in its budget, an appropriation of $350,000 for 
financing the new school-building program now 
under way. Construction work has begun on the 
two new grade schools. 


A bond-issue program in the amount of $472,- 
583 has been submitted to the lower house of the 


Maryland state legislature for the purpose of 
taking care of the increase in school population of 
the suburban area of Montgomery county. The pro- 
posed school construction has the approval of Mr. 
KE. W. Broome, superintendent of schools in Mont- 
gomery county and the county civic federation. 


(Gig Harbor, Wash. At the Peninsula school 
election held on March 4, a $5,000 bond issue and 
an eight-mill school-tax levy were carried by the 
voters of eight of the nine consolidated districts. 


—Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The school board has called 
a special meeting to discuss plans for the proposed 
school-building program. A special bond issue is 
planned to provide for the purchase of new school 
sites, and to prepare for the development of the 
schools on a systematic basis. The program is in- 
tended to cover the needs of the city schools for 
the next ten years. 


—The school board of Pelham, N. Y., recently 
conducted a sale of school bonds in the amount of 
$575,000. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
for the erection of an addition to the Memorial 
High School. 


—Pittsburgh, Pa. The north side chamber of 
commerce is sponsoring a movement to replace the 
present Allegheny High School with a new modern 
structure. 


—-Altoona, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
resolution providing for an increase in the rental 
price for the use of the high-school auditorium. By 
an order of the board, the charge for using the 
auditorium will be $15 for each evening of public 
performance, $10 for one evening rehearsal, and 
$5 for each additional rehearsal in the auditorium. 


Taunton, Mass. By a vote of two to one, the 
school board recently refused to turn the repairs 
of the schools over to the town. One of the school- 
board members had proposed that the matter be 
taken over by the town for the reason that the 
work could be done cheaper by the town. 


Guthrie Center, lowa. At a recent school elec- 
tion, the voters approved a school-bond issue of 
$80,000 for the erection of a high school. The pro- 


Bartlesville, Okla. The school board recently 


conducted a sale of school bonds in the amount of 
$200,000. The bonds were recently voted for school- 
building purposes. 

position was carried by a vote of 608 to 82. 


Blackfoot, Idaho. School Dist. No. 53, near 
Firth, has voted bonds in the amount of $12,000 
for a new grade school and a gymnasium. The 
buildings will be completed for the new fall term. 


—Hardinville, Tex. Bonds have been voted for 


a new school building. 


—New York, N. Y. Auditoriums for the smaller 
school buildings, or for the first units of larger 
buildings, have been recommended by the board of 
superintendents. 


In the future, in planning for the erection of 
three-story elementary school buildings, of a capac- 
ity of between 700 and 800, an assembly to accom- 
modate about 250 persons will be provided by erect- 
ing a part of the C wing one classroom unit deep 
and two and one half classrooms wide. 


In planning for the erection of four-story elemen- 
tary buildings, it is planned to have the auditorium 
and gymnasium wing erected in conjunction with 
the building of the A section. 


—-Chicopee, Mass. The school board is facing 
the probable necessity of closing the schools for a 
portion of the current fiscal year through a reduc- 
tion of the school budget. It appears that the 
mayor has extracted $51,841 from the school re 
quest of $617,841, so that the amount left avail- 
able to the schools is $566,000. The reduction has 
placed the school department in the position of 
heing faced with keeping the operating expenses 
down to within approximately the expenditures of 
1927. The increase of the 1928 expenditures over 
the 1927 expenditures was approximately $23,000. 
By cutting $51,841 from the 1929 request, the 
mayor has practically kept the schools to the 1928 
expenditures, the difference being an increase of 
$8,000. 


RECORD PROGRESS 

A pamphlet recording in a series of interesting 
illustrations the school-building program in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, during the period of 1928 
to 1929, has been recently published. It contains 
photographic reproductions of four high-school 
buildings, a central administration building, six 
grade-school buildings, and ten additions to exist- 
ing buildings. 

The work was carried on by five local architec: 
tural firms, nine general contracting firms, and four 
heating and plumbing firms. 
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The Sunny South 
Welcomes Par-Lock 


T= splendid new Rhodes Haverty Building in Atlanta 
with its commanding height and classic facade, is evi- 
dence of the welcome that southern construction is extend- 
ing to Par-Lock—introduced and applied by The Par-Lock 
Southern Appliers, Inc., with sub-offices in nine cities. 


Par-Lock is a protective plaster key, offered only through 
expert, interested Par-Lock Appliers. It consists of gun- 
applied coatings of prepared asphalt into which is em- 
bedded a heavy grit, also pneumatically applied. Used over 
concrete or masonry, Par-Lock safeguards the plaster against 
moisture, stain and cleavage and is specified for ex- 
acting wall and ceiling installations by leading architects. 


Headquarters of Par-Lock Southern Appliers, Inc., are in the 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, with the following branches— 

Birmingham, Ala., 513 North 21st St. 

Mobile, Ala., 9 North Water St. 

New Orleans, La., 319 Dryades St. 

Jackson, Miss., 851 Bailey Ave. 

Nashville, Tenn., 111 First Ave., South 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 115 West 7th St. 

Charlotte, N. C., 16 South Poplar St. 

Jacksonville, Fla., 7 Durkee Bldg. 

Tampa, Fla., 39th St. at A.C. L. Railroad 


Communications addressed to Par-Lock Appliers at these 
addresses, or any of those listed below, will bring expert 
counsel, specification forms and competent, interested 
applying service. 


FatLocR 


PLASTER KEY 
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RHODES HAVERTY BLDG., 
ATLANTA 
{Under Construction} 
PRINGLE & SMITH, Atlanta, 
Architects 
SOUTHERN FERRO-CONCRETE CO., 
Contractors 


Par-Lock — on interior of all exterior 
walls according to Specification Form B by 
The Par-Lock Southern Appliers, Inc. 





THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. .« 1987 West 77th St., Cleveland, O. 








PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 


ALBANY, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

425 Orange Street 111 West Monroe Street 2035 East 19th Street 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND, MINNEAPOLIS, 

Bona Allen Building 218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 434 Builders Exchange 
BALTIMORE, COLUMBUS, NEWARK, N. J. 

613 West Cross Street 751 South Cassingham Rd. 24 Commerce Street 
BUFFALO DETROIT NEW YORK CITY, 


958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 


2457 First National Bldg. 


50 Church Street 





PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 


PITTSBURGH, 
207 Fulton Building 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 
1514 Chemical Building 


TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’! Bank 

Building 










size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school in five days. Other buildings 
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Typ tcal Two- Room School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings 
School Housing Need =. 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 


layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 


are reinforced at every three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more 


rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very impor tant — Circle A 


Buildings are handsome substantial Structures that can stand Ww ith pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No ob ligation. 


IRCLE A BUILDING 
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Typical Gymnasium 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
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JEFFERSON CITY RULES GOVERNING THE 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 

The school board of Jefferson City, Mo., has 
adopted new regulations governing the qualifica- 
tions for the appointment of teachers in the elemen- 
tary and high schools, and in the special depart- 
ments of the school system. The rules are as 
follows: 


For the purpose of employing teachers, all appli- 
cants shall be classed in four groups, namely: 
Apprentice, elementary, high school (academic sub- 
jects), and special. 

A—Apprentice teachers. 1. The board each year 
may employ not more than three teachers having 
the equivalent of two years of teachers’ college 
training, with less than two years of experience who 
shall serve as apprentice teachers. Such teachers 
shall be allowed one half the minimum monthly 
salary of elementary teachers and shall serve as 
substitute and relief teachers, subject to the assign- 
ment of the superintendent. 


2. After one year, upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent, apprentice teachers may be 
eligible for regular appointment in the elementary 
schools, provided that apprentices having less than 
75 hours must attend an approved summer school 
for two summers following appointment. 


B—Elementary teachers. 1. Applicants for 
appointment as elementary teachers must present 
evidence of a minimum of 60 hours of teachers’ 
college training or its equivalent, which shall in- 
clude two and one half hours in educational psychol- 
ogy, two and one half hours in technique of teach- 
ing, two and one half hours in elementary-school 
management, two and one half hours in observation 
and practice teaching, two hours in physical edu- 
cation and hygiene, or their equivalent. Applicants 
must also present evidence of at least two years 
of successful teaching experience. 


Eerie rt Il) 


2. Applicants with 90 hours of teachers’ college 
training or its equivalent, including the above 
courses, may be admitted with one year of success- 
ful teaching experience. 

3. Teachers with more than two years of expe- 
rience may receive an additional salary increment 
for each two years of additional experience under 
competent supervision, provided that not more than 
two such increments shall be allowed for such 
experience. 

For Example: A teacher entering with four years 
of approved experience would receive the salary as 
a teacher of like rank teaching her second year in 
the Jefferson City schools, and a teacher with six 
years or more of teaching experience would enter 
on the third year salary level. 

—High-school teachers (Academic Subjects). 
1. Applicants for position of instructor in the 
academic subjects of the junior and senior high 
schools must present evidence of the completion of 
four years of standard college work above the high 
school, which shall include at least eighteen hours 
of educational subjects, including two and one half 
hours in principles of secondary education, two and 
one half hours in educational psychology, two and 
one half hours in technique of high-school teaching, 
two and one half hours of observation and practice 
teaching. 

2. High-school teachers must present evidence of 
the completion of at least eighteen hours of college 
work in the major subjects taught. 


3. High-school teachers must present evidence of 
two years of successful teaching for admission to 
the system. Teachers with more than two years of 
experience may receive an additional salary incre- 
ment for each two years of additional high-school 
experience under competent supervision, provided 
that not more than three such increments shall be 
allowed for such experience. 


For Example: A teacher entering with four years 
of approval experience would receive the same 
salary as a teacher of like rank teaching her second 
year in the Jefferson City schools, and a teacher 
with six years or more of teaching experience would 
enter on the third-year salary level. 


D—BSpecial teachers. 1. This class will include 
all elementary and secondary principals, super- 
visors, teachers of vocational subjects, and physical 
education. 


2. They must give evidence of having satis- 
factorily completed at least the minimum amount 


of work of an academic and professional nature 
prescribed for the various school units to which 
they shall be assigned, which shall include at least 
eighteen hours of special preparation for the sub- 
ject to be taught. 

3. In the absence of experienced applicants in 
this class, the board by a majority vote may waive 
the experience rule in this classification. 

Nothing in the foregoing statement of qualifica- 
tions shall be construed as retroactive. Teachers 
employed in the system at present shall continue in 
their present positions so long as service is satis- 
factory, subject to the published regulations of 
the North Central Association and the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Each teacher, upon appointment to a position, is 
required to file with the secretary a legal certificate 
to teach in the publie schools of Missouri and a 
health certificate executed by a reputable physician, 
which must be renewed annually. Before beginning 
work each teacher must file a complete transcript 
of credits fully signed and sealed by the proper 
college authorities. 


DIVERSITY OF RULES GOVERNING 
TEACHERS 


—Rules and regulations of school officials gov- 
erning the conduct of teachers are so numerous 
and cover such a wide variety of detailed items 
that the exact status of a teacher today is almost 
undefinable, according to Dr. William Anderson, 
of New York City, who has recently completed an 
extensive survey of school systems in 4 states. 

Working under Dr. N. L. Englehardt, Dr. Ander- 
son gathered data from all parts of the country. He 
studied contracts signed by teachers and superin- 
tendents, the rules of boards of education, the rules 
of state educational agencies, and the laws passed 
by state legislatures. 

Dr. Anderson found that in more than 90 per 
cent of the school systems prospective teachers were 
required to sign contracts for a year’s work. In most 
of the larger school systems, the contracts consisted 
of simple forms for the sake of keeping records, but 
in the smaller systems, the contracts were full of 
miscellaneous provisions. 

The clauses found most frequently in the con- 
tracts were those providing that teachers must 
attend institute meetings, must not be absent from 
their duties without reasonable excuse, and must 
be in good health. One fourth of the cities under 
20,000 population reported that a contract could 
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Preventable losses have no place in 
modern school operation. Turn them 
into profit with Page Fence. The new 
Page plan book ‘‘Boundary Lines,”’ 
just off the press, shows how to pro- 
vide positive safety—promote disci- 
pline. 
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lasting protection 


Page COPPERW ELD fabric requires 
no painting—lifetime service 


Protected by a molten-welded pure copper exterior, Page Copperweld 
combines the long-lasting service of copper with the strength of steel. 
No painting—reduced maintenance—continued strength that assures 
positive protection. Proved by a decade of use. 53 Service Plants 
erect fence everywhere. The coupon brings name and 

address of a Page Service Plant near you. Write 

today. Page Fence Association, 211 N. Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Association, Ge Y * 

211 N. Michigan Ave. *, 

Chicago, Illinois, 
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protection of the 
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the steel core, 


Your Page Service 
Plant offers complete 
fence service — Page 
Copperweld fence; 
Page copper-bearing 
steel fence, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 
wrought iron fence, 
gates and arches 
Erection everywhere. 
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The 
MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” 


Line 
of 


Mitchell-Whirls 
Swing-a-Rounds 
Swing-Bobs 
Ped-O-Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Combination Outfits 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 





The 
MITCHELL-WHIRL 


accommodates 


1 or 50 children at a time 
and gives them the best 
of exercise all the year 
round. All of the fea- 
tures of exercise, amuse- 
ment, safety, and attrac- 
tion are combined in the 
MITCHELL - WHIRL, 
making it adaptable to the 
smallest and most timid of 
children. 


Recommended by buyers of 
Playground Equipment. 


Send for latest Catalog. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





be voided if a woman teacher married during the 
school year. 

A less pronounced variance was found among the 
rules and regulations laid down by boards of edu- 
cation, 86 of which were examined by the in- 
vestigator, since the system of issuing printed lists 
of rules was limited for the most part to the larger 
cities. 

A study of the laws of the various states regard- 
ing education showed a larger number of restrictions 
upon teachers, enumerating several specific duties. 
In addition to routine matters regarding tenure, 
salaries, and dismissals, these were found to in- 
clude such items as “to keep self without reproach,” 
“not to wear religious garb while teaching,” “to 
be not addicted to tobacco, opiates, or intoxicants,” 
and “to conduct self to command pupil respect.” 
The provision against smoking is included in the 
Tennessee statutes. 

Among the causes listed for dismissal of teach- 
ers are immorality, inefficiency, intemperance, 
cruelty, tuberculosis, inability of a teacher to keep 
the class attendance above a specified number, 
partiality, treasonable acts or words, violation of 
the law, failure to read the Bible in school, acting 
as agent for a school supply company, and failure 
to attend an institute. 

Dr. Anderson found that, on the whole, there is 
a tendency toward increased state control. Among 
the leaders in this movement since 1905 has been 
New York state, which stands far ahead of all the 
other states in the establishment of minimum 
professional standards and ethical requirements. 

ADOPT TWELVE-PAYMENT PLAN 

—The school board of Negaunee, Mich., on March 
4, adopted the twelve months’ plan of paying teach- 
ers. Under the new plan, the first pay checks are 
issued on the opening day of school in September; 
the July checks are issued on the last day of the 
school year in June; the last pay checks of the 
year are issued on the first day of August, and the 
others are issued on the first day of each calendar 
month. 

A teacher who resigns at any time during the 
ten months’ period of service may draw as many 
tenths of the annual salary as the number of 
months actually completed, provided the required 
thirty days’ notice of resignation is given. Such 
a teacher may draw as many tenths of the annual 
salary as the number of months completed, minus 
one hundred dollars, provided the required notice 
has been given. 


A teacher whose resignation takes effect at the 
end of the period of service in June would be 
permitted to draw both the July and August checks 
on the closing day of school. 

ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 

—Guymon, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule, providing new minimum and 
maximum salaries for teachers in the schools. 
Under the schedule, elementary teachers will begin 
at a minimum of $100 a month, with increases of 
$5 per month, up to a maximum of $125. Elemen- 
tary teachers must have had two years of college 
work and one year of experience to be eligible for 
appointment. 

In the high school, the teachers will begin at a 
minimum of $125 per month and will be given in- 
creases of $5 per month, up to a maximum of $150. 
High-school teachers must hold a degree and must 
have had one year of experience in order to be 
appointed to a teaching position. 

Teachers lacking in outstanding qualifications 
may be appointed by the superintendent to any 
position at his discretion. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, providing for a 
change in the minimum and maximum salaries of 
teachers in the elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. The schedule provides a minimum salary 
of $1,100, and a maximum of $1,650, for elemen- 
tary teachers; a minimum of $1,200, and a maxi- 
mum of $1,750, for junior high-school teachers; a 
minimum of $1,300, and a maximum of $1,900, for 
senior high-school teachers. The amount of the an- 
nual increment for each teacher is $100. 

The new schedule provides an increase of $150 
in the maximum salary for elementary teachers, 
$225 for junior high-school teachers, and $175 for 
senior high-school teachers. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing for an increase in 
the maximum salary of junior high-school princi- 
pals, from $3,000 to $3,600 per annum. The annual 
increment has also been increased from $125 to 
$150 per annum. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a resolution providing that grade-school vice-princi- 
pals shall receive a salary $100 in excess of their 
regular salary as grade-school teachers; junior-high- 
school vice-principals, if they have attained the 
maximum of the grade schedule for persons hold- 


ing a college degree with a major in education, 
will receive $2,700 for the first year, $2,800 for the 
second year, and $2,900 for the third year and sub- 
sequent years of service; high-school vice-principals 
will receive $3,700 for the first year, $3,800 for the 
second year, and $3,900 for the third and subsequent 
years of service. Vice-principals will be designated 
by the superintendent and assigned to such schools 
and for such periods as he may direct. 

—Enfield, Conn. The school board has revised 
the salary schedule, providing an increase in the 
maximum salaries of the teaching staff. The maxi- 
mum for teachers in the elementary schools is $2,- 
050, and for teachers in the high school $2,600. 
The maximum becomes effective during the school 
year 1930-31. 

—Red Wing, Minn. The school board has raised 
the maximum salary of teachers in the junior high 
school. The maximum salary of seven teachers has 
been raised from $1,250 to $1,300. 

—Danbury, Conn. The elementary teachers’ 
association has asked the school board for an in- 
crease in the maximum salary for grade teachers, 
from $1,800 to $2,000 per annum, with an increase 
in the annual increment from $50 to $100. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a plan proposed by the joint committee on 
teachers, providing that the salary of student teach- 
ers for the years 1929 and 1930 shall be $600, and 
that the number of such teachers be limited to 100. 
It was estimated that approximately 165 new teach- 
ers would be needed in all departments for the next 
school year, and for the succeeding year. Of these, 
about 30 will be filled by teachers returning from 
leave of absence and by the reinstatement of former 
teachers, 35 will be held open for experienced teach- 
ers and for places in which there is an inadequate 
local supply, leaving 100 positions to be filled by 
graduates of the college of education. 

—West Allis, Wis. The school board has recently 
approved a salary schedule, which provides that the 
salaries of teachers shall increase in proportion to 
the service. 

—Waltham, Mass. In his annual report to the 
school board, Supt. W. H. Slayton presented rec- 
ommendations for raising the standard of require- 
ments for teachers, and also an outline of proposed 
minimum and maximum salaries for men teachers. 

—Ten days’ leave of absence with pay is allowed 
teachers and heads of schools in Schenectady, N. 
Y., each year for personal illness or for serious ill- 
ness or death in the family. The leave is cumulative 
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Sheldon Four-Student Science Tables 
Assure Class and Student Efficiency 


Over one thousand Sheldon Four-Student Science Tables 


were installed last year. The six-foot table is made in 


many different types, from the table accommodating 


eight classes of four students each with a private drawer 


for each student, to the combination table for teaching 


chemistry, physics, biology and general science. 


The four-student science table was designed and perfect- 


ed by the Sheldon Company. The illustration shows its 


advantages. 


Each student has a corner of the table to 


work on without interfering with others; the instructor 


can assist one student without interfering with others; 


the swinging stools provide convenience in writing and 


may be adjusted to give each student the correct height 


in using the microscope. The sink is conveniently located 


in the center of the table. 


There is a Sheldon Four-Student Table to meet 
every science need. Write for complete catalog. 


E. H. SHELDON © COMPANY, 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


in whole or in part. When 100 or more days have 
been accumulated, the teacher may be granted a 
half year’s leave of absence, on full pay, for study 
or travel, or for some other reason which will prove 
of value to the school system. 

—Sapulpa, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a new plan of paying teachers for absence during 
illness. Under the plan, a teacher who is absent 
will be paid one third of her regular salary for 
all absences up to thirty days. The substitute will 
receive the remaining two thirds for the period of 
service. The plan in effect, relieves the school system 
of the burden in cases of absence and produces a 
saving of approximately $2,000 this year. 

—Madison, Wis. Under a new rule adopted by 
the board of education on March 19, the marriage 
of a teacher during the school year will be equiv- 
alent to resignation. Supt. R. W. Bardwell pointed 
out that the marriage of a teacher during the school 
year upsets the school work and impairs the services 
of the teachers. It is the opinion of the board mem- 
bers that girls who attend the normal school to 
train for positions as teachers are entitled to be 
considered when vacancies are to be filled. 

—Franklin, Pa. During the past year, the super- 
intendent of schools requested the teachers of grades 
one to twelve, inclusive, to present any questions 
which they desired answered bearing upon problems 
connected with their work. The questions formed 
the subject matter for teachers’ meetings. These 
meetings are held in special groups for teachers in 
primary, intermediate, and high schools. At these 
meetings, the superintendent gives his viewpoint 
and offers suggestions, as do also the teachers and 
principals. 

—East Stroudsburg, Pa. The public-school sys- 
tem is being used as a training center for the State 
Teachers’ College of East Stroudsburg. 

—Mansfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a rule prohibiting the employment of married- 
women teachers. Teachers who marry during their 
period of service will not be retained under the 
rule. 

—Cranston, R. I. The school board has been 
asked to approve a rule proposed by Mr. H. D. C. 
Dubois, a member, prohibiting the employment of 
married-women teachers. A teacher who marries 
during her term of service would automatically 
lose her position. 

—Riverside, Calif. The anti-marriage law for 
teachers has been defeated by a court ruling giving 
a judgment of $2,100 and an order of reinstatement 
to Marion Boulette Johnston, a former music 


teacher. Mrs. Johnston had charged that the board 
of education dismissed her summarily without a 
hearing as required by the teacher’s tenure act, and 
that she was deprived of a year’s salary in the 
amount of $2,100. 

—A bill now in the Colorado state legislature 

permits city-school districts to levy two fifths of 
a mill for pension purposes for the retirement of 
superannuated teachers. The present law permits 
urban school districts to levy a tax of one fifth of 
a mill for such a fund, which has been found in- 
sufficient for Colorado Springs. 
Supt. J. O. Chewning of Evansville, Ind., has 
presented a plan to the board, providing for the 
awarding of bonuses to teachers for the summer of 
1929. Under the plan, a total of 100 bonuses of 
$100 each will be given for travel or study in the 
summer, under ‘definite regulations which must be 
observed by the teachers. A similar plan was in 
operation during the last year. 

TEACHER-TENURE FROM THE SCHOOL 

DIRECTOR’S VIEWPOINT 

Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 

The purpose of the present paper is to trace 
the events leading up to the preparation of a 
teacher-tenure bill and its presentation in the legis- 





lature. No tenure bill was introduced in the 1927 


legislature, but a joint committee was appointed to 
work up enthusiasm for the use of a continuing 
form of contract for teacher tenure. A letter and 
a copy of the contract was sent to every county 
superintendent and district superintendent in the 
state, urging his cooperation in establishing this 
form of contract. Up to this time the question of 
tenure of office for public-school teachers had been 
opposed by school directors, but the time had come 
when it was proper to consider the advantages of 
the plan and to eliminate the unfavorable condi- 
tions prevailing in this and other states. It was 
found that grave injustice had been done many 
competent teachers who had become restless and 
uncomfortable in the weeks immediately preceding 
their reelection. This automatically reduced the 
efficiency of the teacher and the services rendered 
the children. 

The tenure committee following a meeting with 
the legislative committee of the state education 
association, recommended that the continuing con- 
tract be put into the form of a bill and that it be 
presented to the 1929 legislature for enactment into 
law. This bill, if passed, will eliminate the general 
reelection and recontracting of teachers each year, 
and will guarantee to them a written notice at 





least thirty days before the end of the term in case 
their services are not desired during the ensuing 
year. 

Under the tenure bill, the school board is as 
safely protected as the teacher, for no teacher is 
willing to subject her reputation to a possible in- 
ability to secure a position elsewhere, if she is told 
she is incompetent in that particular school, and is 
given time to resign and look elsewhere for a 
position. The question of competency is an educa- 
tional and not a legal matter, and it should be 
decided on educational grounds. , 

There has been a great deal of interest in the 
subject of tenure in Pennsylvania. Some school 
boards ‘are using a contract somewhat similar in 
principle, if not in form, to the present one. Of the 
states of the union, New Jersey has had tenure of 
contract the longest, or since 1910. In 1922, eleven 
states had enacted tenure laws in some form, in- 
cluding California, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, and Wisconsin. In Indiana, it 
was forced upon the school directors by the demands 
of the teachers. Philadelphia has a continuing con- 
tract in operation, with a probationary period of 
one year for its teachers. This probationary future 
is extended in rare cases to two years. This is a 
local law, just as Boston and Baltimore have local 
laws governing this matter. 

The medical profession has made its requirements 
so high that the place of the physician in the com- 
munity is never challenged except by the cults. So 
it must be with education, and as long as teachers 
are demanding more for themselves, they should 
automatically be a continuous part of the school 
system so long as their value to the schools and 
the community is maintained. Through tenure the 
good teachers will be left undisturbed in their posi- 
tions, while:the weak and inefficient will be obliged 
to look elsewhere for positions. One thing seems 
certain that where tenure legislation is in force, 
teacher turnover is reduced and teachers are not 
so liable to use the profession as a stepping-stone 
to another line of work. 

In the proposal leading to the adoption of a 
continuing contract, the aim of the tenure com- 
mittee has been to afford civil service protection 
to the teaching profession and to enable the teach- 
ers to do their work most effectively for the best 
interest of the boys and girls. With this idea in 
mind, it is: possible to secure permanency for the 
teachers, and at the same time recognize the au- 
thority of boards of education. 
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BERLOY 





The Emblem of | Locker Supremacy 


The proper way to buy is to compare one 
product point by point with a competitive product 
and buy on quality with the idea of after-sales 
service constantly in mind. Berloy is supreme in 
the locker field and offers a challenge to anyone 
on a comparative basis. 


In the first place Berloy Lockers are competi- 
tively priced, eliminating the old price argument. 


Many years of study in locker design and ap- 
plication has provided a Berloy Locker for every 
locker use or need and every type of locker is 
built with the strictest of attention 
to structural stamina, durability of 
parts and enameling, size and the 
ultimate entire satisfaction. 


School boards and superintendents 
have voiced their approval many times 
on the efficient, thorough way that 
Berloy representatives plan the job, 
apply the right locker to the right 
place and give the utmost of attention 
to all details that will help to make 
each installation more satisfactory. 
This planning service is of great aid 
to school Boards and Officials in con- 
tributing sound advice and new ideas 
to the advantage of all concerned. 








Many do not know of the effective locking de- 
vices provided for Berloy Lockers. There is the 
conventional flat key lock which can be in turn 
supplemented with a padlock as there are very 
substantial lugs for that purpose. Combina- 
tion locks are built in upon request and every 
effort is made to co-operate with officials of 
schools to provide the locking device that they 
prefer. 


‘In addition to fire resistance, privacy, stem- 

ming of contagion by elimination of contact of 
clothing and space saving, we wish 
to bring to the front the substan- 
tial attractiveness of Berloy Steel 
Lockers. The effectiveness of a cor- 
ridor lined with Berloy Lockers 
built into the wall adds consider- 
ably to the impression that parents 
and visitors gain when they visit 
the school. 


The fact that the public schools 
of Houston, Texas, have in use more 
than fifteen thousand Berloy Lock- 
ers is in itself proof that the 
“Berloy” emblem marks a supreme 
achievement in locker construc- 
tion. 





Boston Detroit 
Chicage Jacksonville 
Dallas Kansas City 


BRANCHES 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 


New York Roanoke 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Dept. — Canton, Ohio. 
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From West Coast Timberlands to 44 States 


American Portable Schools owe their widespread acceptance to their general attractiveness and 
modern design. The school districts of almost every state in the U. S. are using them to relieve 


congested conditions. 


In spite of the fact that these superior schools are manufactured on the West Coast, they cost no 
more delivered in Chicago or New York than similar buildings. The reason lies in the fact that 





they are manufactured in the Douglas Fir section of 
the Pacific Coast and lumber transportation costs are 
eliminated. At the same time, the buyer benefits by 
the hardiness and durability of this excellent construc- 
tion wood. 


And with the modern improvements in freight trans- 
portation, American Portable Schools can be delivered 
almost as quickly from Seattle as from any other point. 
Note the scheduled freight time from Seattle. 

To Chicago ..... 9 days To New York...14 days 


To Cincinnati ...11 days To Savannah ....14 days 
To Pittsburgh ...13 days To New Orleans. 9 days 


Your inquiry regarding the advantages and construc- 
tion features of American Portable Schools will bring 
you full information. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 


May, 1929 





H. R. SHEPHERD 
7402 Coles Ave., Chicago 
THE ACME COMPANY 

19-21 West Third St., 

Cincinnati, O. 

DAVID A. EVANS 

American Casualty Bldg., 
Reading, Pa. 
SALES INCORPORATED 
25 No. Ninth St., 
Easton, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2000 W. Marshall St., Masonic Temple, 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 


601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


Represented by: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, | HENRY WIGGS 


1649 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W.1. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

E. L. MCCABE & SON 
456 No. 9th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


LEONARD STOLTE 
222 E. Columbia St., 
Fr. Wayne, Ind. 


415 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


20-34 So. State St., 
Painesville, O. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
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COMMENCEMENT CLOTHES 


The hundred and fifteen girls who graduate from 
the high school at Quincy, Illinois, this year have 
determined that it will require three dresses for 
commencement week. One for baccalaureate, one for 
class day and other functions, and the third for 
graduation. 

This is working a hardship on the poor girls 
who graduate, for whom one dress will be almost 
an impossibility, and three will be out of the 
question. 

In many places school boards have acted to limit 
the price of graduation dresses; in other places the 
gowns are made in the domestic science classes. A 
few schools have adopted the cap and gown idea 
of the colleges. 

It does seem that the high schools are growing 
to be more and more prohibitive to the poor stu- 
dent, the very one to whom it should be of most 
service. 

Many a boy or girl graduates from college, on a 
limited income, with much less embarassment than 
they endure when they get their high school diplo- 
ma. 

Let’s not talk about it year after year, but let’s 
act, so that rich and poor may meet on the same 
common ground as has supported them all through 
the years of the grades.—A. M. 8. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—Deacon, Ind. At the request of the state edu- 
cation department, the school officials have com- 
pleted plans for the elimination of the tenth and 
eleventh grades as part of the school system. The 
change is part of a state-wide movement which is 
intended to improve school conditions and to reduce 
the cost of operation. 

—Kansas City, Mo. Supt. George Melcher has 
recently issued a statement, in which he asserts 





that the proposal to reduce by one year the time 
spent in senior high schools and junior college will 
not disrupt the school system. The present move- 
ment is a step toward the elimination of duplication 
of study in secondary schools and is a test to 
determine the practicability of shortening the time 
required to complete the school system. 

Under the proposed plan, instead of spending 
three years in the senior high school and two years 
in the junior college, as now required of high-school 
graduates, the experimental group will take special 
consolidated courses to enable them to complete the 
same amount of work in four years. 

—Chicago, Ill. Nine city banks and three New 
York investment houses have loaned $20,000,000 
to the city schools for meeting the payrolls of 
school employees. The date set for the payment 
of the loan is September 30. 

—Bristol, Tenn. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for the expenditure of $123,700. 

—Binghamton, N. Y. The local schools recently 
received $423,759 as their share of the state de- 
partment’s apportionment of funds for educational 
purposes. This amount is exclusive of the $82,465 
which will be used for the teachers’ retirement 
fund. 

—Rockiord, Ill. High money rates in the east 
and the depressed condition of the bond markets 
have forced the board of education to authorize the 
sale of warrants totaling $210,000 at 6 per cent 
interest instead of the usual 5 per cent. It is the 
first time in years that the local schools have been 
forced to pay 6 per cent for money. The local 
banks have been taking the school and city war- 
rants at 5 per cent, but recently informed the board 
that they would ask 6 per cent interest. 


—Grand Rapids, Mich. A local law firm has 
ruled that the board of education has no authority 
to make a loan to the city under the Michigan 
laws. While there is no specific ruling on the 
matter, the law specifically states that school funds 
may not be transferred, and that they must be used 
for schoo] purposes. 

—Macon, Mo. The school board has reduced the 
tax levy from $1.10 to $1.08 for this year. The 
decrease has been made possible as a result of a 
strict economy program and the elimination of a 
large deficit which had accumulated over a period 
of years. 


—Negro elementary and secondary education in 
public and private schools- has made more progress 
in the past nine years than in any similar period 
in the history of the country. According to the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, a total of 2,218,312 
negro pupils were enrolled in public schools in 
eighteen southern states in 1926. Of this number, 
1,055,674 were boys, and 1,162,638 were girls. The 
average daily attendance was 1,563,975. To in- 
struct these children 47,594 teachers were employed, 
including 38,942 women and 8,652 men. 

In the 425 public high schools for colored pupils, 
there were 2,566 teachers, and 98,705 pupils were 
enrolled in these and other schools attended by col- 
ored pupils. 

Teacher-training institutions for negro students 
numbered 29, and were located in seventeen south- 
ern states and in Pennsylvania. 

—The state board of education of Virginia has 
approved loans totaling $94,369 from the state 
literary fund for financing the construction of 
schools in seven counties. 

The board has established new qualifications for 
acting superintendents of schools, providing for 
graduation from a four-year college course, with 
fifteen hours of professional training, and two years 
of experience as a principal or supervisor; or grad- 
uation from a college with the degree of B.S. or 
A.B., and four years’ experience as a principal or 
supervisor. 

—County school superintendents of Wisconsin, 
chosen at the April election and beginning their 
terms on July 1 serve for four-year terms, according 
to an opinion of the attorney general given recently 
to State Supt. John Callahan. 

The opinion held that the laws of 1929 extend- 
ing the term of county superintendents to four years 
applies to county superintendents elected in the 
recent election. 

—A schoolboy patrol has been organized at Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, under the auspices of the Iowa auto- 
mobile association. The patrol consists of thirteen 
boys, ranging in age from 12 to 16 years, whose 
duties are to stress safety on the highways, at 
home, and at play. 

—Wetumka, Okla. A number of the rural dis- 
tricts surrounding the city have indicated their 
desire to be annexed to the city system. The an- 
nexation procedure would give a large number of 

(Concluded on Page 134) 
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Wilson Sectionfold Partitions in Gymnasium of 
Junior High School, Burbank, California, 
Architect, F. D. Rutherford 


OU are not experimenting when you order 
Wilson Partitions. 


They are far past the introductory stage—Profit by 
our experience of 50 years. 


When you select Wilson Sectionfolds you run no 
risk of dissatisfaction such as might occur in the case 
of products which have not been tested and proven 
during long years of use. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are the product of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of partitions. Experi- 
ments, conducted over half a century have resulted 
in exclusive patented features which give you the 
utmost in durability, ease of operation and freedom 
from trouble. 


Other outstanding advantages are as follows: 
1. Prevent interference between participants of different games. 
2. Avoid necessity for permanent hand ball and squash courts. 


Space for such courts can be sectioned off at will and then made 
part of the main gymnasium when desired. 
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SECTIONFOLD 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


PARTITIONS 


Note how partitions fold back out of the way when notin use. 


3. May be equipped with slate blackboards for classroom use. 
4. Small doors in partitions give easy access to all rooms. 


5. Panelled differently on both sides, if desired, to harmonize 
with surroundings. 


6. Adapted to old buildings as well as those under construction. 


7. Perfect operation because of our own installation and service 
offices in principal cities. 

8. Woodwork and hardware all products of our Fac- 
tory and all of best quality obtainable. 


9. Five Year guarantee with each installation. 


Get full details and illustrations showing how 
SECTIONFOLDS are increasing the gymnasium and 
classroom facilities of modern schools. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


11 East 38th Street 


New York City 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 
Catalogs on request. 


| OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS | 
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KIMBALL-CHICAGO 


Established 1857 





No. 811 with Masterkeyed Locks—When a large number of students are to be accommodated in different 
sections, this desk is particularly adapted, accommodating 16 students working 4 at one time. 


W.. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


809-810 Kimball Bldg., 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


Division of Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
_-—s PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE | 


306-308 So. Wabash Ave., 
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(Concluded from Page 132) 
children the advantages of a graded school and 
a longer term. The board of education has added 
only one of the districts up to the present time. 


—East Stroudsburg, Pa. Two special rooms have 
been established for the instruction of backward 
pupils. A system of semiannual promotions has been 
introduced in the schools. 


—Corry, Pa. A summer playground-and-activity- 
program will be carried out this summer, with the 
cooperation of the local parent-teacher association. 
The summer program will include a check up of 
entering students for the fall term. 


—New York, N. Y. A recent report of the New 
York City Bureau of Attendance of the Depart- 
ment of Attendance shows that pupils in the day 
schools did not attend as well this year as they 
did a year ago. 

‘The report shows that the elementary schools 
had an attendance of 92.34 for the month of 
February, as compared with 93.63 in February, 1928, 
while the junior high schools reported an attend- 
ance of 94.35, as compared with 95.44 in February, 
1928. This percentage of attendance was the highest 
of the various types of schools. The high schools 
had an attendance of 92.20, as compared with 93.64 
a year ago, and the trade schools 92.74, as compared 
with 94.60. The continuation schools, which had 
the smallest percentage of attendance, 81.97, 
reported 84.59 in February, 1928. 


Of the 544 elementary schools, 285 reported a 
percentage of 92.34 or better. The Manual Train- 
ing High School, with 96.47, ranked first among 
the high schools. In the junior-high-school group, 
Public School 60, Bronx Borough, was first with 
a percentage of 97.76. Brooklyn Vocational School, 
with a percentage of attendance of 94.39, led the 
trade schools, and the Central Printing Trades 
School with 95.07 headed the continuation schools. 


—Waltham, Mass. Supt. W. H. Slayton, in a 
report to the school board, has recommended that 
teachers be required to pass a physical examina- 
tion. In support of his recommendation, Supt. 
Slayton pointed out that the matter of the health 
4 regularly employed teachers in the schools is 
of such major importance that the board should 
make the qualification commensurate with the need. 
Me believes that teachers should fulfill reasonable 
health requirements, just as they do scholastic 
qualifications. 


—Sebring, Ohio. The school board has taken 
steps toward the adoption of a salary schedule for 
members of the teaching staff. The schedule will 
provide for a sliding scale based upon years of 
service. 


—Chicago, Ill. One hundred and fifty substitute 
school teachers, graduates of the Chicago Normal 
College in the class of 1926, recently held a meeting 
to protest against a rule of the board which threat- 
ens to deprive them of their teaching certificates. 
The rules require that substitutes who have not 
been permanently assigned at the end of the third 
year after graduation must return to the college 
or some other school of pedagogy for an additional 
year’s work in order to renew their certificates. 


Supt. W. J. Bogan endeavored to allay the fears 
of the complaining teachers, by saying that most 
of the teachers have been taking extension courses 
and as a result will have their certificates extended. 
He estimates that only about 20 of the substitutes 
with certificates expiring in 1929 have been in- 
active scholastically since they left the normal col- 
lege and are thus ineligible for extensions. 

—Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 
amended its rules, requiring that principals of ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and high schools shall be 
graduates of a standard college and shall possess 
a record of successful experience in some super- 
visory position. 


RAISE STANDARDS FOR NEW TEACHERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


—The board of education of New York City is 
planning further changes in the standards for 
teaching in the elementary schools. The board re- 
cently extended the course of study in training 
schools to four years, and the changes in the stand- 
ards will be effected when the first four-year class 
is graduated from the training schools. 


A recent survey of the numbers of successful 
applicants who had qualified under the various 
alternative requirements for license disclosed the 
fact that a relatively small number of those seek- 
ing to qualify with two years of normal-school 
training were passing the examinations. Of 158 
applicants who had graduated from a _ two-year 


normal-school or training-school course, only 34 
were successful. 

The board of education does not anticipate any 
shortage of teachers as a result of the raising of 
the standards, since there is a large waiting list 
of teachers, and the number of graduates from the 
three-year course in the training schools will con- 
tinue to exceed the needs for teachers for almost 
two years, 


DEATH OF MR. E. S. HALLETT 
Mr. Edwin 8S. Hallett, chief engineer for the board 
of education at St. Louis, Mo., died at his home 
in that city on March 26, following a ten days’ ill- 
ness of pneumonia. 


Mr. Hallett began his career as a teacher and 
superintendent in Indiana. He became interested 
in engineering and was for some time employed as 
a government engineer in Louisville, Ky. Later 
he became chief engineer for federal buildings in 
St. Louis, and also superintended the construction 
of many government buildings in the middle west 
and southwest sections of the country. 

Mr. Hallett came to the board of education in 
1917 to take charge of the engineering work of the 
St. Louis school system. Here he applied his ex- 
pert knowledge of engineering and built up a na- 
tional reputation among the heating and venti- 
lating engineers of the country. His method of 
purifying the air of schoolrooms with ozone, which 
he introduced into the schools ten years ago, proved 
successful and saved the board several thousands 
of dollars in fuel. The idea has now been intro- 
duced in all the schools of the city and St. Louis has 
gained a reputation for fine ventilation methods. 
He originated a school for custodians and the plan 
was later adopted by a number of school systems 
throughout the country with uniformly successful 
results. 


Mr. Hallett was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers and 
had contributed numerous technical articles to the 
association’s periodical. He was the author of a 
number of articles on heating and ventilating prob- 
lems published in the Schoo, Boarp JOURNAL. 
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Facuity and pupils of the Tilden 
Pre-Vocational School (Chicago) find 
NORWEST Lockers most satisfactory 
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“Go Modern” 


with — 


NORWEST | | 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Because of the high cost of re-building, many 
a school of former years finds it necessary to 
use other methods of bringing itself “down 
to date’’. 





















Under this classification comes the forty-year-old Tilden Pre- 
Vocational School (Chicago). And one of the means by which 
it is adapting itself to the changed scholastic needs and require- 
ments of to-day is by the installation of modern steel storage 
equipment—a battery of NORWEST Steel Lockers. 


The purchase was made most carefully. Every detail of the 
construction, performance and durability of the NORWEST 
line was painstakingly studied and compared. And it is there- 
fore truly gratifying to know that the order read “NORWEST” 


Our storage engineers will gladly co-operate in designing stor- 


age installations that will aid in modernizing your school. NORWEST 


SINGLE TIER 
PLEASE WRITE for full information that will enable LOCKER 
you to judge the merits of the complete and highly 
satisfactory line of NORWEST Steel Storage Equipment. 


NORTH WESTERN STEEL PRoducTS G0, 


Subsidiary of the North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


1264 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO. 
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DESKS 


‘hmaal 


Moderately 
Priced and built 
to stand Severe Usage 


Imperial Desks are especially suitable for 
school use. They are built to exacting stand- 
ards of quality and are capable of withstanding 
severe use for many years with practically no 
repair or maintenance expense. They represent 
the greatest value from the standpoint of util- 
ity on the market and they are good looking— 
But best of all—Imperial Desks are moderately 
priced. 


The Imperial Line is complete in four grades 
from plain oak to the highest grade of quar- 
tered oak and mahogany. You are thus assured, 
not only of the type of equipment which meets 
your requirements, but of a price that fits in 
with your financial program. 


Teachers’ Desks, Classroom and Library Ta- 
bles, Office Desks and a full line of Chairs are 
included among Imperial Products. 


This trade- 


mark assures Look for it on 


lit all of your 
oe soneeet desks and ta- 
design. bles. 





A catalog of our complete line will be 
sent through our nearest dealer on request. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


IMPERIAL 





LEITZ Micro Projector 


RIGIDLY AND PERMANENTLY ALIGNED 
MODEL “‘XB”’ 


(Projection is possible with microscope arranged in horizontal 
and vertical position.) 


Arranged with microscope in horizontal position. 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 
. Magnifications up to 4000X. 5. The entire apparatus is aligned to 


2 . one strong casting. 

. spouse on are possible up tO =¢ Manipulation exceedingly simple; no 
abou . . training required. 

. Compact Size—extreme length 29 in. 7. Equipped with each one precision 


x 18% in. high; weight 18 lbs. coarse and fine focusing adjustment. 


. Easily portable. 8. Brilliant and sharply defined images. 
9. Moderate price. r 


The Most Ideal Projecton Equipment for Colleges, High- and 
Elementary Schools. 


List Price. ...$127.50 Subject to Institutional Discount of 10%. 


The following is an extract of a letter received from a High School Biology 

Instructor and is only a sample of letters constantly received: 
“We have been very well pleased with the Miro-Projector ‘XB’ and it certainly does every- 
thing that you promised and more besides. We made a demonstration to the Superintendent 
along with another machine of the same type from the Company and there was no 
question that your machine, which was the cheaper in price by a large margin, was superior 
to the other. I am sure that the dealings that we have had with your company have been 
of the highest of order and we certainly do feel that we have profited in dealing with you.’ 


Write for Pamphlet No. 1124 (DD). 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Agents: Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif. Washington District: PAUL L. BRAND, Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. Cuba: ANTIGA 
& CO., Havana, Cuba. 





Why Keep On 
Fussing With Keysr 





when 
this 
Lock 
will 
solve 
your 
problem 


Dudley K-1 Combination 
Cabinet Lock 


Just the thing for drawers and cabinets. 


No more keyboards—no keys to lose—no keys to for- 
get—no more key expense—no master-key menace to 
fear. This new safe, pick-proof lock eliminates your 
whole key problem. It operates by touch — simply 
count the clicks and it opens in a jiffy—if you know 
the combination. 


The Dudley Combination Padlock continues to be 
the popular standard locker lock of America. Some 
schools prefer this type in laboratories and shops. 


Insist on a complete Dudley installation for positive 
protection and control. 


Sample sent to any school executive or instructor 
for free examination. Send for it today. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. A-15 


26 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


May, 1929 
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(oo TEACHERS IN A6 STATES ..... 


have asked us about the 


LUNT & HALEY 


GENERAL SCIENCE UNITS 


——~ 1 SSR 


Read what eight 
of them say .. . 


“I think this General Science Course is the most effi- 
cient, best organized, and most clear-cut of any I have 
seen (and I have been teaching General Science for 


2. 


seven years).” + + + + + 


“This is just the thing that I want. I have auiting 
satisfactory.” + + + - 


“Most teachers have neither time nor the facilities for 
preparing large amounts of demonstrational material. 





If materials and suggestions as to the demonstrations IO oe RE a Se 
are given them in specific form, they will use them in - a 
many cases, when, in the absence of these, they would } 
do nothing but text book work.” + + + them especially attractive to our particular conditions.” 4 
“I am impressed with the complete ground covered “I like the course better than anything I have seen | 
and the thoroughness of the plan.” @ % for General Science and hope to adopt it.” * + } 


“I consider Lunt and Haley General 
Science Course a notable forward step 
in laboratory practice and I am very 
glad to present it as such to my stu- 
dents.” + + + 


“Just received sample copy. Looks great 


“I have received the samples of the Lunt and Haley 
teacher’s pamphlets, also the new advertising recently 
issued. They all look very good. Putting the units up 
in separate cabinets or carrying cases would make 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


just now.” * 


to me. Will fill large gap in my work 
+ + 














CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

For years without number no Chicago school 
board has been able to sell any school lands. It is 
not difficult to secure additional land by instituting 
condemnation proceedings. In fact, the board of 
education spends about $4,500,000 a year on new 
school sites. Although some tracts are no longer 
needed for school purposes, and some _ tracts 
apparently never will be needed for school purposes, 
it has long been impossible to dispose of these 
tracts. Large sums have been offered for them by 
business interests and prospective homeowners, but, 
because of the opposition of certain groups, mainly 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, nothing has been 
done. 

In the part of Chicago known as Austin, the 
school board owns 196 acres of land scattered in 
different-sized tracts. The location is relatively near 
the loop business center; transportation by elevated, 
steam, surface lines, and by boulevards is the very 
best. 

Recently the chairman of the buildings and 
grounds committee of the board of education, Mr. 
Theophilus Schmid, introduced a resolution to 
secure authorization for the sale of this land, none 
of which is needed for school purposes. The resolu- 
tion recites the following facts: 

1. Four leading west-side business organizations 
have protested the retention of this idle, un- 
improved, unproductive school land as a detriment 
to the progress and development of the west side. 
It produces no revenue whatever for the schools. 
(If sold, the buyers would have to pay taxes on it, 
40 per cent of which would go into school-board 
coffers. ) 

2. The business manager of the school board has 
reported that it will be necessary for the board to 
open six streets through the holdings, with a conse- 
quent expense of $425,000 for paving, sewers, etc. 
The school board finances do not justify such an 
expenditure, and there would be no revenue accruing 
to the schools from it. 

3. It is proposed to invest the proceeds from the 
sale of these lands in a special fund, the interest 
of which would be used currently. 

4. It is proposed to sell the land directly to 
businessmen and homeowners in parcels of fifty or 
one hundred front feet. The plan is to eliminate 
middlemen and to sell only to individuals in small 
parcels, 

A spokesman for the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion has argued against the resolution but the Chi- 


cago Tribune has vigorously endorsed the plan 
editorially. 

Uel Lampkin, President of State Teachers’ College 
at Maryville, Missouri, and President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was the guest of 
honor of the Chicago teachers’ league at a dinner 
at the LaSalle Hotel, on Saturday, April 6. Super- 
intendent William J. Bogan and his board of super- 
intendents were also guests. Miss Florence Deneen, 
sister of Senator Deneen, is president of the Chi- 
cago teachers’ league. 


The Chicago schools are in a bad way, financially. 
For several years the annual expenses have exceeded 
the annual revenues, and 1929 promises to be the 
year of the big crisis, as even the borrowing power 
will be exhausted by September. Teachers’ and civil 
service employees’ payrolls have been delayed once 
or twice. The newspapers report that contractors 
have not been paid for coal, school-building con- 
struction, and other things since last November, 
and some firms are facing bankruptcy as a result. 

Recently the general assembly passed a bill per- 
mitting the sale of Chicago school anticipation 
warrants at six per cent instead of five per cent as 
formerly. The banks hold so much school board 
paper, however, that they grudgingly loaned enough 
to pay salaries the rest of the term, from now until 
the end of June, but refused to permit the use of 
any of their loan for other purposes, such as pay- 
ment of contractors, and the purchase of supplies. 


The reassessment of property values apparently 
will dash the hopes of those who expected revenue 
increases from that method. Certain groups thought 
that equalization of property assessments would 
bring in more revenue. The chairman of the state 
tax commission who ordered the reassessment, has 
been quoted in the newspapers that he would refuse 
to certify the reassessment, if it brought in any 
more revenue than the 1927 assessment. He in- 
dicated unwillingness to supply added revenue for 
the sanitary district, the forest preserve, and three- 
score other taxing bodies, when it is mainly the 
schools who need added revenue. He said the schools 
should use other means of getting their needed 
revenue. 


The board of education has presented a bill to 
the general assembly to raise the educational-fund 
tax rate. Even this plan will provide no more im- 
mediate revenue in the form of tax collections. 
However, it would increase the borrowing power, 
and the school board could then borrow more money 


from anyone who would lend it. 

The president of the board of education states, 
that “Unless this relief is obtained before the legis- 
lature adjourns, it will be impossible to reopen the 
schools for the fall term.” 

In 1928 the Chicago school board spent $1,402,- 
331.93 for interest on tax anticipation warrants. 
The Chicago schools have no bonded debt of any 
kind whatsoever, but a huge floating indebtedness 
has accumulated. It is expected that $2,000,000 will 
be required for 1929 because of the delay in pay- 
ment of taxes due to the reassessment of property 
valuations. 

Out of each dollar of tax money collected in Chi- 
cago, the proportion going to each tax spending body 
is as follows: 


ses debdiassienenabiNicteiensis aadindiik 84 cents 
SEEN. - Suboldshixiacsacchepivicicareueiis 31 cents 
ED .. .cuisabsraveancserseininsetieisersies 10 cents 
MAINO saias sdcvecivssaeecineceseceesieens 9 cents 
SARICREY DISCTICE ..cccscccccessveee 8 cents 
SE dass shsasinessssssesteccesassdeatcsree 6 cents 
Forest Preserves ...........scss00 2 cents 

100 cents 


The Chicago public-school membership has in- 
creased much faster than the city population. 
Following is a table giving the percent of increase 
of each grade, from 1914 to 1929. 


Kg. xxxxxxxxx 76% 


1 x 8% 
2 xxx 27% Per Cent of Increase 
3 xxx 238% by School Grades 
4 xxxx 31% 1914 to 1929, 
5 xxxxx 42% Chicago Public Schools 
6 xxxxxxx 55% 
7 XXXXXXxxxxx 89% 
S XXXXXXXXXXXxXxx 112% 
9 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXX 267% 
10 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXxxxx 323% 
11 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXX 


XXXxxxxx 337% 
12) XXXXXXXXXXNXXXNXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 304% 
Per Cent of Increase 
CITY: xxxx 35% in City Popuplation 
1914 to 1929, 
City of Chicago 
The schools are taking on their load at the point of 
greatest cost, namely, in the high schools. Last year 
the current annual cost of instruction in elementary 
schools was $89, but in high schools it was $148. It 
costs approximately $550 per pupil to erect a new ele- 
mentary school, but about $11 
high school. 


—Mr. J. H. Secrest has been reelected president 
of the school board at Longview, Wash. Mr. L. C. 
Peasopy took his place at the same time as a new 
member of the board. 


per pupil for a new 
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The Mathews Approved Type of Fume Hood 


is now available on 


PETERSON LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
The New Mathews Approved Hood utilizing the high 
velocity flow principle, makes the escape of fumes impos- 
sible. The extension bonnet over the working space pre- 





Quantitative and Organic Laboratories at U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., showing a Peterson 
installation with the approved Mathews Hood. 








I WASHINGIONE 
SICORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

The U. S. Bureau of Education has been charged 
by Act of Congress with the oversight of Howard 
University, a national institution for Negroes in 
Washington, D. C. The bureau’s functions will in 
no way interfere with the management of the in- 
stitution by its own board of trustees, but the 
bureau will see that the money appropriated each 
year by Congress for the institution is expended 
according to the provisions of the appropriation 
acts. The bureau’s functions will be similar to 
its functions in the state colleges of agriculture 
and mechanics art in their use of the Morrell and 
Nelson funds received each year from the federal 
government. 


School Board Members and Liability in Suits 

The members of the board-of education of the 
District are now relieved of personal liabilities in 
suits for damages growing out of official acts of 
the board through a proviso in a recent act of 
Congress. 

The proviso reads: “The members of the board 
of education of the District of Columbia shall not 
be personally liable in damages for any official ac- 
tion of the said board performed in good faith in 
which the said members participate, nor shall any 
member of said board be liable for any costs that 
may be taxed against them, or the board, on ac- 
count of any official action as members of the said 
board; but such costs shall be charged to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and paid as other costs are paid 
in suits brought against the municipality; nor 
shall the said board, or any of its members, be 
required to give any supersedeas bond of security 
for costs or damages on any appeal whatever.” 


District of Columbia Teachers May Teach in 
Night Schools 

The public-school teachers of the District en- 

gaged in regular school work have been prohibited 

in the past from teaching in night schools, vacation 





vents loss of fumes due to room air currents. 


Right: No. 1070 
The 15” hood in 
action. Note how 
extension bonnet 
collects light gases. 





1222-34 FULLERTON AVE. 





schools, and Americanization schools, conducted by 
the Washington public-school system, by a provision 
in the Federal law which forbids any Government 
employee to hold two government positions if the 
two salaries together total $2,000 or more a year. 

This provision has been repealed as far as public- 
school teachers are concerned for those who may be 
engaged in night school, vacation school, and Amer- 
icanization school work. Its repeal will be to the 
advantage of these special schools, as it will per- 
mit the employment of regular teachers in the same 
shops, laboratories, drafting rooms, and art rooms, 
as they are employed in the daytime. Books and 
equipment will be better cared for, and less con- 
fusion will result from the fact that the teachers 
will use the same room in the day and evening. 
This is a minor point in academic work, but an 
important matter in courses where mechanical 
equipment is used. 


Washington School Board and Higher Education 
The board of education is formulating plans for 
putting into operation the function conferred upon 
it by Act of Congress, that of issuing licenses to 
institutions of higher education in the District of 
Columbia. In the future no colleges or universities 
may grant degrees in the District of Columbia, 
unless they hold licenses granted by the board. 
The board has authority to set up minimum stand- 
ards which an institution must adopt before a 
license will be granted it. These requirements are 
not yet prepared but they will be those generally 
recognized by the various standardizing agencies. 
The purpose of the act is to prevent the exist- 
ence of “fake” and diploma-selling institutions in 
the District. Many have existed here because a 
charter could be obtained by any five persons who 
wished to incorporate under the provision of the 
District laws governing the formation of incorpora- 
tions. They needed no capital, facilities for teach- 
ing, or educational qualifications to teach. Many 
of these socalled colleges have a lucrative business 
of selling college degrees and diplomas. The presi- 
dent of one who did business.in the District for 
a dozen years at least, was finally convicted of 
using the U. S. mails for fraudulent purposes and 
has completed a term in a Federal penitentiary. 
Others have given courses by correspondence and 
awarded degrees, without resident work, or any 





A complete new catalog (No. 16-A) of Labo- 
ratory, Library, Domestic Science and Voca- 
tional Equipment will be mailed to School 
Officials upon request. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Office and Factory 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


standards recognized by educational organizations 
or Officials. 

In the passage of the present act many agencies 
have taken part. Eight years ago a committee rep- 
resenting the local chamber of commerce, the board 
of trade, the U. S. Bureau of Education, the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, and the well-known 
long-established colleges and universities of the 
District, prepared a measure which failed to pass 
Congress. The one just passed is an outgrowth of 
this one, and its passage was assisted by the facts 
developed and made public in the trial and convic- 
tion of the person mentioned. 

The act passed by Congress has a provision that 
no college or university will be permitted to use 
the terms “federal,” “national,” ‘‘United States,” 
or others, which might lead persons to believe that 
it was in some way a government institution. 


New Junior High School 

The District of Columbia is to have a new junior 
high school which will be larger than any of the 
eight already in use. The building will cost 
$500,000, not including the land. It will be a 
model in every way, and will be the largest building 
project undertaken by the school board of the Dis- 
trict since the completion of the McKinley High 
School. 


Washington Normal Schools to Become 
Teachers’ Colleges 

The two normal schools of the District of Colum- 
bia are to give four-year courses leading to degrees 
and become “Teachers’ Colleges” after July 1, 1933, 
if the permission to do so granted by Congress is 
carried out. 

These two institutions, one for white students, 
the other for colored, two years ago were changed 
from two-year schools to three-year schools. The 
first two years of the three-year curriculum will be 
completed next June, and the first third-year classes 
will be conducted during the coming year. No stu- 
dents will be graduated this year. This change 
from a two-year to a three-year curriculum was 
made because the schools with two-year courses 
have graduated more students than are required to 
fill the vacancies in the teaching staff. The author- 
ized change to the four-year course will be made 
for the same reason. 
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Lockers for 
Corridors and Gymnasiums | 


Cabinets for Supplies and Records 







we 





YON Steel Lockers contribute to the brightness, 
L cleanliness and orderliness of thousands of school 
corridors. Their strong frames, electrically welded into 
rigid one-piece units, cannot weaken. Their re-inforced 
doors are secured with a three point locking device. 
Full loop hinges keep these doors in perfect align- 
ment. Lyon Lockers are quiet lockers. In opening, the | 
doors cannot bang against adjacent lockers. In closing, | 
rubber silencers cushion the sound. . . . Investigate 
. wali sine Lyon Lockers on your next requirement. They are 
made in types, styles and sizes to meet any school 
requirement. Your needs for Steel Shelving, Cabinets | 


and Folding Chairs also can be supplied by Lyon— | 





r 
; a name identifying products of the highest quality. 
Send for Lyon Locker Catalog. You will be interested 
; in the description and illustrations of the various 
SHELVING - LOCKERS types of lockers. 
‘ CABINETS » COUNTERS » BASKET RACKS LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
' STEELART FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS Aurora, Illinois 
, Durand Steel Locker Co. sania Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Aurora, Illinois 
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: STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
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A Review of the Current Practice in the Lighting 
of School Buildings in the United States’ 


James E. Ives, Physicist, United States Public Health Service 


This article which presents a review of the 
current practice in the lighting of school build- 
ings in the United States, was prepared at the 
request of the committee on lighting legislation 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 


Apart from an actual survey of the lighting 
of school buildings all over the United States, 
which at the present time is not feasible, it was 
felt that the best information on this subject 
could be had by obtaining from the departments 
of education of all the states and principal 
cities, copies of their codes of requirements for 
the lighting of schoolrooms. Letters were 
therefore sent by Surg. Grover A. Kempf of the 
office of child hygiene of the United States 
Public Health Service to the departments of 
education of the 48 states, and of 12 of the 
principal cities. Answers were received from 
39 of the states and 9 of the cities. 


The information supplied came in the form 
of lighting rules and codes, building codes, and 
information contained in letters. This infor- 
mation has been summarized under the follow- 
ing heads: 


Color of walls. 
Color of ceilings. 
Finish and color of woodwork. 
Unilateral or other lighting by windows. 
Preferred exposure of windows. 
Dimensions of classrooms. 
Ratio of window area to floor area. 
Type and location of windows: 
Height of sill. 
Height of ceiling. 
Character of shades. 
Artificial lighting: 
Intensity of illumination on 
mended or required. 
Watts per square foot. 
Control of lights by switches. 
Exit and emergency lighting. 
Inspection and maintenance. 
Glare. 


The information obtained was as follows: 


desks recom- 


Color of walls and ceilings. Sixteen recom- 
mend a choice between one or more of the fol- 
lowing colors: Light buff, light gray, light 
yellow, or light green, the preference usually 
being in the order given. Three recommend 
brown for the dado, or wainscoting, and one, 
French gray. A dull finish is recommended in 
three cases, and in four cases it is specifically 
recommended that the walls shall not be white. 
In one ease a finish is required having an initial 
coefficient of reflection of from 0.25 to 0.50. 

Color of ceiling. Fifteen recommend a choice 
between one or more of the following colors: 
Cream, ivory white, or white, the preference 
usually being in the order given. Four recom- 
mend that the ceiling shall be of the same color 
as the walls, but of a lighter shade. Two rec- 
ommend flat paint; one a neutral color, and one 
specifies that the color shall not be white—one 
requires that the ceilings be finished with a 
matte or semimatte service having an initial 
coefficient of reflection of at least 0.70. 


Finish and color of woodwork. Only five refer 
to the finish and color of the woodwork. The 
individual specifications are as follows: Egg- 
shell gloss, dull finish, same color as walls, natu- 
ral color with a dull surface; and usually dark 
but light oak in new schools. 


Unilateral or other lighting by windows. 
Thirty-one specify unilateral lighting. Four- 
teen of these permit also windows in the rear. 
In some cases it is specified that windows in the 
rear must be at least 6 feet above the floor, and 
in one case it is specified that no more than 50 


10. S. Public Health Reports, Dec. 14, 1928. 


per cent of the light shall come from the rear. 
One states that the windows shall be on the 
long side only. Other individual cases are as 
follows: If room is more than 23 ft. wide, high 
windows on right-hand side may be used, at 
least 6 ft. from the floor. Small windows on 
other sides than the left, placed high, are per- 
missible. High windows on the right side are 
permissible if they are at least 7 ft. above the 
floor. Unilateral, except when the room is more 
than 24 ft. wide. No skylights unless they are 
constructed to exclude direct sunlight and ex- 
cessively bright light from the sky. 

Preferred exposure. Ten of the states rec- 
ommend or require that the windows shall 
have certain exposures. In five cases an east 
or west exposure for the windows is preferred. 
In one case it is required. In another case 
east is preferred, and west is given as second 
choice. The three other cases are: East or 
north; east, northeast, northwest or west; north 
or southeast; and east or southeast. 


Dimensions of classrooms. Twenty of the 
states and cities have requirements as to the 
length, breadth, and height of classrooms. 
There is some agreement as to the height of the 
ceilings, nine of them specifying that it shall 
not be less than 12 feet. In four cases a width 
of room of 23 ft. is specified. Usually the 
width and length are specified in combination 
with each other and sometimes the ratio of 
length to width is given. The individual cases 
are given in the following table: 
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Requirements of 20 States, or Large Cities, 
as to Dimensions of Classrooms 


Width 
18 feet 8 inches 
to 21 feet 10 
BOD 654404405 
Not greater 
than 24 feet... 
oe! Serer 
23 feet... 
23 feet. 
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Height of 
ceiling 
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Length 


greater than 32 
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Ratio of width 
of room to height 
of top of window 

above the floor 


FS BOGE. ocicccecccetss Not more than 2%. 


04. OC ReSEES EARS Not more than 
Ratio of Not more than 
length to Not more than 

width Top of window shall be at 
height above floor equal 
to one half width of 
room minus 8 inches. 

Not more than 2, except 

4/3 in very wide rooms, 

when light must be dis- 

tributed by other means. 


rorote 


Ratio of window area to floor area. The 


least permissible ratio of window area to floor 








(Continued on Page 142) 











ENTRANCE DETAILS, PLAINVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
William Thomas Towner, Architect, Middletown, Conn. 
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promote classroom cleanliness.. Many prominent 

educators have approved the Heywood-Wakefield 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk and installed it in their schools 
because they realize that clean surroundings not only 
protect the health of a child, but also have a direct bearing 
on his cultural eduvation. Each unit of this desk is sup- 
ported by only one heavy gauge steel base. Consequently, 
a much greater floor area is noticeable to the pupil, 
encouraging the idea of cleanliness and deterring those 
minded to litter the floor with scrap paper, etc. The 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk permits closer spacing and nar- 
rower aisles than ordinary desk sets, simplifies sweeping 
and cleaning because there are no inaccessible corners 
or crevices on the standards, and lends an attractive, 
business-like appearance to the classroom. Ask your 
nearest H-W sales office to demonstrate in detail the ad- 

vantages of this modern and practical school desk. 


D>: is a desk that has been purposely designed to 


_ Pedestal 
Desk Set 





Send for our new 
School Furniture 


Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


Stock carried by 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Reduces Costs 


The Dayton Safety Ladder lowers maintenance costs, be- 
cause it enables the workman to use both hands freely—he 
works faster and better. The Dayton prevents many dan- 
gerous accidents, lasts much longer than 
cheaply built ladders, is light in weight, 
folds flat for easy carrying. Its straight 
back permits close work against walls. 


Moderately priced. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-5 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Pacific 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 
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Type “BRB” 
Dayton Ladder 






A “little brother’ 
to Type “‘A” shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 











Coast Representative 





(Continued from Page 140) mers 
area is specified in 32 cases. In 1 case it 18 
specified that the ratio shall not be less than 1 
to 4; in 21 cases, not less than 1 to 5; in 6 
cases, not less than 1 to 6; and in 1 case, not 
less than 1 to 7. In one ease it is specified that 
in general the ratio must not be less than 1 to 
5, but that when the light is from the north, 
the ratio must not be less than 1 to 4. In an- 
cther case it is specified that it must not be less 
than 1 to 5 if the windows are on the left only, 
and not less than 1 to 4 if the windows are on 
the left and rear. 

Height of window sill from the floor. This is 
specified in 19 cases. The least permissible 
height varies in individual cases from 2 ft. 6 
in. to 4 ft. In 3 cases a height of 3 ft. is speci- 
fied, in 2 cases, 3 ft. 6 in., and in 2 cases, 4 ft. 
In 1 case a height of not less than 2 ft. 6 in. is 
specified, but 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. is recommended 
for grades above the fourth. In another case, 
not less than 3 ft. 2 in. nor more than 3 ft. 6 in., 
except in special cases, is specified. In other 
cases values are given as the least values per- 
missible. ; . 

Distance from top of window to ceiling. This 
distance is mentioned in 21 cases and varies 
from “a distance as near to the ceiling as pos- 
sible,” to “a distance of 18 in. for a ceiling 14 
ft. high.” In 5 cases it is stated that it should 
not be more than 6 in.; in 4 cases not more than 
1 in. In 1 case the least distance is made to 
depend upon the height of the ceiling, 1 in. if 
the ceiling is from 11 to 12 ft. high, and 18 in. 
if the ceiling is from 13 to 14 ft. high. In 1 
case it is specified that window heads shall not 
be less than 11 ft. 4 in. above the floor, and that 
there shall be less than 12 in. from the top of 
the glass to the ceiling. 

Character of window shades. The character 
of window shades is specified in 17 cases— 


translucent shades are specified in 12 cases. 
Double rollers are specified in five cases. The 
colors recommended are very variable, white, 
ecru, blue, gray, slate, buff, tan, champagne, 
neutral, cream, straw, etc. In two cases it is 
stated that the shade should be adjustable both 
from the top and bottom of the window. In two 
cases a choice is given between two shades ad- 
justable at the middle of the evindow, or a single 
roller with patent adjustable fixtures. In one 
case a translucent shade which rolls from the 
top down and a heavy dark shade (green) which 
rolls from the bottom up, is recommended. In 
one case it is stated that the color of the shades 
must harmonize with the color of the walls. 

Intensity of artificial illumination on desks. 
In only seven cases is the least permissible in- 
tensity of the illumination on the desks speci- 
fied. The values given range from 3 to 8 foot 
candles, the individual values being 3, 3.41, 4-7, 
5, 6, and 5 required and 8 recommended. 

Least watts per square foot of floor area. This 
quantity is specified in only four cases, the 
values given being 0.9, 1.1 to 1.8, 1.25, and 
about 1.74. 

Control of light by switches. This is speci- 
fied in four cases, as follows: Switches should 
be at points of entrance. Switching and con- 
trolling apparatus should be installed at en- 
trance to classrooms, hallways, etc.—one switch 
for lights next to corridor and one for lights 
next to windows. Switching or controlling ap- 
paratus should be so arranged at entrance to 
each room that a portion of the lights of the 
room may be turned on. 

Exit and emergency lighting. This is speci- 
fied in four cases, as follows: Corridors, stair- 
ways, and egresses shall be suitably lighted and 
there shall be a suitable number of emergency 
lights. Emergency lights should be placed at 
main stairways and exits. Exit lights should 


be used for halls and gymnasiums. Electric 
emergency lighting should be supplied from an 
independent connection extending back to main 
service entrance, and in every building used at 
night a red light shall be placed over every 
emergency exit door, and over every exit door 
where other doors may cause confusion. 


Inspection and maintenance. There were 
only three references under this head, viz.: 
Walls must be kept clean. All parts of lighting 
system should be frequently inspected and prop- 
erly maintained. All parts of system should be 
frequently inspected and defective parts re- 
placed or repaired. Windows should be fre- 
quently washed, walls and ceilings washed, or 
redecorated periodically. 

Glare. Provisions against glare occur in 18 
cases. They deal with the character and posi- 
tion of blackboards, the nature and position of 
lighting units, and the distance from the front 
wall of the room to the first window. The most 
important provisions specified are: 

1. Blackboards shall be nonreflecting. 

2. Blackboards shall be placed in front 
(behind the teacher’s desk) and upon walls on 
the right-hand side of the classroom. 

3. Lights should be shaded and placed well! 
out of the crdinary range of vision. 

4. There should be a distance of from 4 to 8 
ft. from the front wall of the room to the first 
window on the left-hand side of the classroom. 

This last important specification is made in 
nine cases. In one case it is stated that it is 
desirable that artificial lighting should have the 
same general direction as natural lighting; that 
is, from the left and slightly from the rear. 


It will be noted that there is a great diverg- 
ence among the different states and cities of the 
Union as to their requirements for natural and 
artificial lighting of schoolrooms. It is evident 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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More Lasting Protection for 


FLOORS 
WALLS a 


Use these proven school protective 
products on your school buildings 


| There are certain spots in every school building that are used the hardest. Sonneborn has 

: worked with schools for years to combat this depreciation with the result that seven im- 
portant protective products have won fame as lasting preservatives for school depreciation. 
Throughout the country in schools of all grades and kinds, these special school upkeep 
products are used. We can refer you to schools in your locality where you can see their 
service and hear what they have accomplished. Remember, Sonneborn always guarantees 
the action and service of Sonneborn products, and always makes good. 
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For Hardening, Wearproofing, Dust- 
proofing Concrete Floors 


LAPIDOLITH—This concrete harden- 
ing liquid chemical welds the loose 
particles into a close-grained mass 
that becomes granite hard. Excel- 
lent for basement or any floor re- 
ceiving hardest wear. The flint-like 
topping withstands years of traffic. 
Water or chemicals do not readily 
penetrate it. Merely mopping and 
sweeping keeps a Lapidolized con- 
crete floor sanitary. Goes on like 
water, so labor cost is negligible. 
Equally efficient for old or new 
floors. Colorless. 


For Hardening, Wearproofing, Dust- 
proofing Wood Floors 


LIGNOPHOL—This penetrating pre- 
servative preventssplintering,check- 
ing, warping and rotting by filling 
interior wood cells and fibres with 
oils and gums. Supplies a toughen- 
ing binder that increases tensile and 
resisting power of wood. Safeguards 
floors against deterioration from dry 
heat and moisture. Waterproofs. 


For Surface Coating, Dustproofing 
and Coloring Concrete Floors 


CEMENT FILLER—For floors where 
decorative appearance is wanted, as 
for hallways, basement rooms, 
apply this material over new or 
old surfaces. Forms a wear-resist- 
ing, smooth, colored top over rough, 
pitted or soiled floors. Four stan- 
dard colors. Easy to apply. Labor 
cost small. 


For Painting, Protecting and Beautj- 
fying Concrete Floors 


CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL—Dust- 
proofs and decorates with a glossy, 
washable, wear - resisting film. 
Comes in eight attractive colors. 


For Polishing and Protecting Wood 


Floors 


AMALIE Liquid or Paste WA X— Where 
a more lustrous finish is desired, 
apply this highly decorative Carna- 
uba Wax. Has high content of Carna- 
uba, which is the reason for its long 
wear. Use liquid for renewing polish 
on floors previously waxed. Use Paste 
on new or newly treated floors. 


For Lasting Protection of Walls and 
Ceilings 


CEMCOAT—For hallways and auditor- 
iums—wherever light is needed use 
Cemcoat Egg Shell or Gloss—the 
strongest light-reflecting white paint 
that is made. Not only does Cemcoat 
reflect more light, but it stays white 
after other paints turn yellow.Won’t 
chip or peel. Can be washed over end- 
lessly. Comes also in colors. 


SONOTINT— Specially made for class- 
rooms or the library. Its soft, velvety 
finish reflects light without glare. 
Comes in 18 beautiful tints that are 
restful to the eyes. Contains no 
poisonous ingredients. Washable. 


WHAT SCHOOLS SAY ABOUT 
SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


We have a large room used asa playroom 
which we had treated with Lapidolith ten 
years ago. The janitor in charge of this 
room informs us there is no grinding of 
dust from this floor. 

Roanoke City Public Schools 


Two rooms in the Isbell School which went 
through the flood from the St. Francis 
Dam, which had been treated with Ligno- 
phol, came through after standing covered 
with mud and water for forty-eight hours, 
the Lignophol treatment still unim- 
paired. The mud and water seemed to have 
no effect upon the surface whatever. 
Santa Paula Grammar Schools 
Santa Paula, Cal. 


We find your Cement Filler very satis- 
factory and are going to use it on more of 
our floors. 

Sea Cliff Public Schools 


New Yor 


We have used Cemcoat Floor Enamel for 
five years and find it satisfactory in every 
way. You are certain to get a reorder at the 
close of each year for summertime painte- 
ing. 
Rockaway, New Jersey, Borough Public 
Schools 


We never used Sonotint or Cemcoat Floor 
Enamel and were skeptical. The fact that 
we are now placing another order for an 
additional quantity of each, proves we are 
well satisfied. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 





Some Users of Our Products 
Princeton University Louisiana State University Sig wee eee Mae Weck. 


Princeton, New Jersey Baton Rouge, 
Please send literature on the following products. 





Cornell University University of Detroit 
Ithaca, New York Detroit, Michigan 


University of Maryland “la ae 


| Lapidolith....... Cemcoat Floor Enamel....... 


Frederick, Maryland Georgian Court College 
_ University of Minnesota Lakewood, New Jersey 
| Minneapolis, Minn. Carnegie Institute of Technol- PUT. 0s. Lignophol....... Amalie Wax....... 


University of Chicago o 
Chicago, Illinois 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
' Purdue University 


Purdue, Indiana 


zy 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Birmingham Southern College 
Birmingham, Ala. | 
Tuskagee Normal & Industrial 


Imatitute oo }} —§ = eee ee erercerersecerssssesseseesesssesens j 
Tuskagee, Ala. a a ae eee a ees ale a 1 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. ) 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Sonotint....... 
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Our service restores the natural slate color and surface. 
We have reconditioned two million square feet of boards. 
We guarantee work to your satisfaction or no charge. 


Constant repeat orders for additional schools absolute proof of our method. 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE COMPANY 


1706 FAIRMOUNT AVE. a *% 


(Concluded from Page 142) 
that these requirements should be standardized 
as far as possible. Most of these requirements 
are discussed in the American Standard Code 
of Lighting School Buildings, prepared and 
issued by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the American Institute of Architects in 
1924, and the requirements of this code might 
logically be made the requirements of the indi- 
vidual states and cities. Since most of the 
schools in the United States have no provision 
for artificial lighting and are only occupied in 
the daytime, provisions for the proper day- 
lighting of schools are more important at the 
present time than those for artificial lighting. 
However, as schools become used more and 
more in the evening for instructional and social 
purposes, the artificial lighting of schools will 
become more and more important. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has received 
a report from the committee which was appointed 
to make a survey of the school plant. The com- 
mittee in its report, offered recommendations for a 
change in the school district boundaries, to provide 
additional classrooms and to eliminate part-time 
schedules. The recommendation for closing three 
schools, which provoked a storm of opposition, will 
be taken up at a later meeting of the board. 


—Iron River, Mich. The local businessmen’s 
association, at a recent meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tion of protest, charging the board of education 
with failure to patronize home industries. It appears 
that the school board had purchased furnishings 
for the new school from outside concerns and the 
local businessmen felt that they had been ignored 
in the distribution of the school business. It is the 
contention of the local merchants that they can 
compete with larger companies provided they are 
allowed only a ten per cent profit. 


—Gloucester, Mass. The school board has re- 
ceived a petition from the representatives of the 
teaching staff, asking for an increase of $200 in 
teachers’ salaries. It was pointed out that the 


teachers are not receiving adequate compensation 
to live as becomes their position. 


—Malden, Mass. After due consideration, the 
school board has voted to delay until September, 
the matter of the reinstatement of a high-school 
student, who had been suspended after conviction 
on a charge of rum-running. One of the board mem- 
bers had urged that the student be suspended for 
all time. 

—Alliance, Ohio. The school board has received 
a check for $206,234 as its share of the early half 
of the year’s taxes, which is a reduction of $12,- 
935 from that of last year. The reduction means 
that the schools will be compelled to practice rigid 
economy for the balance of the school year. 

—Chicopee, Mass. The school board has decided 
to wait for an emergency, before taking legal action 
to compel the return of $51,000 removed from the 
school budget by the mayor. It was the opinion of 
the members that there existed no reason for im- 
mediate action. 

—The thirtieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the juvenile court in the United States was ob- 
served on April 21. The first juvenile court was that 
in Cook county, Illinois, which was established in 
1899 under a state law, which was supported by 
the local woman’s club and the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation. The movement has grown during the years, 
until today there are only two states without some 
law providing for a special court for children. 

—Clarendon, Va. The school board of Arlington 
county has adopted a budget calling for an increase 
of $17,000 over that of last year. An additional 
levy of 10 cents for school purposes is proposed. 


—Royal Oak, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a bill before the state legislature requiring 
city and township treasurers to pay in full to 
boards of education all school taxes when the tax 
rolls are turned over to the county treasurer for 
collection. Under the bill, delinquent taxes and 
penalties will be returned to the city or township. 


—Attleboro, Mass. The school board anticipates 
a deficit of $1,105 in the salary budget due to a 
budget reduction ordered by the mayor and city 
council. The city authorities recommended a budget 
of $292,800, the same as last year, leaving a deficit 
of $3,325. 


—Danielson, Conn. The school board has planned 
radical reductions in the cost of operating the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


schools this year, with a view of keeping school 


costs as low as possible, consistent with the efficient 
administration of the school system. A number of 
plans are proposed for effecting economies in school 
maintenance. 


—Lorain, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $850,894 for the school year 1929, which 
is an increase of more than $68,000 over last year. 


Cameron, Mo. The school board has asked for 
an increase over the present tax levy of $1.35 in 
order to keep the school system on the present 
efficient basis. A study of school costs shows that 
the revenues have been decreasing each year, while 
school costs have been kept well within the limits 
set by the school income. On the basis of the pres- 
ent levy of $1.25 on the 1928 assessed valuation, 
a total of $34,948 will be received for school pur- 
poses next year, which is $4,202 less than that 
received in 1928-29, and $8,082 less than the 
amount received in 1927-28. 





—Representative Wilson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, has introduced a bill in the 
Pennsylvania legislature, calling for the appoint- 
ment of a special commission to study the problem 
of school finances. The commission would be a 
continuation of the committee appointed two years 
ago to study school subsidies. This latter com- 
mittee will shortly submit a report asking that the 
basis of school subsidies be changed from popula- 
tion to true valuation, and that proportionately 
greater awards be given to the poorer districts re- 
gardless of population. 


—New York, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $135,000,000 for the year 1929-30, 
which is an increase of $3,500,000 over last year. 
The board requested $131,700,000 for the current 
year and received $130,513,000. Of this amount, 
the city voted $89,316,000 and the state contributed 
$41,196,500. The largest item in the budget is that 
for salaries. This year $3,000,000 was voted in 
salary schedules in lieu of the discarded super- 
maximum rates. 


—East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a proposition to raise the 
school tax rate from one to two and one half per 
cent, and the school-building tax rate from one half 
to seven-eights per cent. The proceeds of the tax 
increases will be used to meet possible emergencies. 
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Buildings along McKinlock Campus, Northwestern University, Chicago, III. 


At Northwestern University . . 
Interiors are lastingly CLEAN- 
LIGHT- HANDSOME 


Ly: smudges, finger marks cannot 
permanently mar the beauty of walls 
and woodwork in these university buildings. 
For Northwestern paints with Barreled 
Sunlight — as do hundreds of other fine 
schools. 

Flawlessly smooth, non-porous, Barreled 
Sunlight cannot hold dirt embedded. It washes 
like tile and is so durable that it may be 
cleaned again and again without noticeable 
effect on its original finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is unusually handsome, 
too. It has an exquisite texture, and a rich 
depth peculiar to itself. 

And with all its advantages Barreled 
Sunlight not only costs less per gallon than 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O 





Easily Tinted 


Any desired shade is 
obtained by simply mixing 
ordinary colors in oil with 
Barreled Sunlight white — 
or by using the handy tubes 
of Barreled Sunlight Tinting 
Colors, now available in two 
sizes. Quantities of five gal- 
lons or over are tinted to 
order at the factory without 
extra charge. 


RL WT, 2, 
| “Barre 
Sunlight = = 
AUIS 





Sunlight 





most enamels, but effects further economies 
through its remarkable spreading and cover- 
ing powers and its labor-saving ease of 
application. 

Guaranteed to remain white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. 

Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. In cans 
from 1% pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55- 
gallon churn-equipped steel drums. For prim- 
ing use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. See 
coupon below. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-E Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York 
—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors in all 
principal cities. 








U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
44-E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet, ‘Interiors of Lasting Whiteness,”’ 


and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested 
in the finish checked here. 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 
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Wi ll Yo ur To il e t "THE crowded conditions = 


of modern life demand Zef-ir— Dor ee 
a scientifically constructed deo- 


Eg uipmen t S tand dorant that actually purifies the 


air as well as sweetens it. 


‘ Zef-ir products are put 
i h Add d I t? up in various forms—dZef-ir 
1S e es * Blocs and Zef-ir Crystals for 


general use and Zef-ir Blockettes 
for urinals. Ask for samples. 





The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 





PRING forces an added burden in the form Huntington, — Indiana 
of increased abuse on the toilet compartt- SRE cate 


LABORATORIES 
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ments in your school. Children are most careless 
of equipment now because they are more eager 
to be outside playing. Consequently toilet com- 


partments must stand an added amount of pushing, , s 
shoving and kicking---only equipment designed A FLOOR CLEANING SYSTEM n 











for such mistreatment will come through unharmed. THAT ASSURES SANITATION : 
The reservoir is a 

WEISTEEL compartments are constructed of comme ae arth i b 

16 gauge copper-bearing sheet steel. The top and Sieaiine sheen J o 
ing fluid. | p 






bottom V-rails actually are formed of the panel sheet, 
and the panels themselves are drawn into the posts, 
locked by means of welded lugs and by welding 
at top and bottom. The door is made especially 
strong by employing electric welding at each cor- 
ner and by a unique reenforcement process that 
provides the utmost in strength and durability. 


AND DOES IT ECONOMICALLY 


| In every particular, WeISTEEL design, con- The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Method 
| struction and workmanship is such as to assure HERE IS A METHOD OF 1 
maximum service over a long period of years. We CLEANING AND PRESERV- re 
will be glad to tell you of a school installation near ING YOUR SCHOOL FLOORS 
you for you to see. No obligation, of course. . . _— THAT WILL MATERIALLY T 


a 
nut MANDLE 


Henry Weis Mere. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. IR REDUCE YEARLY CLEAN- I 


‘on reco furs ING BILLS. IT DOES AWAY I 


—" nn WITH FREQUENT SCRUB- 
| SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES | | MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 





FLUID CHamaen S 2 


ane, We will gladly send fur- 

ther detailed information 0) 
to school officials . . . just fl 
a line will bring it. ri 





Siti: < ei rr ae . BING. , 
102 - 22nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 


(Concluded from Page 70) 

reached a new high point of all time in going 
over 190 in March. The average for the entire 
month will be very close to this figure. This com- 
pares with an average price of a year before of 
137. It is this sensational advance which is ab- 
sorbing the money that would ordinarily go into 
bond prices. As the table shows, the average price 
of 60 bonds has fallen fairly consistently over the 
past twelve months. The result, of course, has 
been a rise in yield. 

Table VI shows that the price of all commodi- 
ties has remained fairly constant since the begin- 
ning of the year. The price of building material 
continued to advance, the index reaching a new 
high tigure, for recent months, in February; the 
preliminary figures for later months are slightly 
higher. 


SMALL TOWN ESSAYS 
(Concluded from Page 40) 


Moralists might make a lot of this story, but 
I suspect that anyone given to tracts would not 
have heard it, for he told it to me as a friend. 
How well it illustrates the strength of habit. It 
reminds me of the story of Henry Skarr. 

Henry Skarr was a section hand during the 
great fire in the pine forests of western Montana. 
The disaster is a story by itself, as I found when 
I dug up the old files of the Daily Missoulian. 
There was a time when the street lights in Mis- 
soula were turned on at noon because the smoke 
was so thick. Freight trains with loads of home- 
less men and women were brought in from the 
west. 

Part of the story deals with a heroic telephone 
operator who sat at her switchboard when the 
flames threatened to engulf the town. The wild 
ride of Henry Skarr on the handear of the local 
section through the burning forest is a saga. The 
birth of a boy at the edge of town when Henry 
Skarr and his passengers reached safety should 
end this saga in an aura of heroism. 


JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 


The BOWLUS-JEWEL combina- 
tion insures reliability and free- 
dom from repair expense that 
cannot be met by seat-action 
closets with complicated mech- 
anism. That is why it has been 
repeatedly called “the best closet 
for school purposes.” 





NO Nee wees | 100% Efficiency 


BOWLUS CLOSETS 


The 13 Bowlus Units installed in the Albany Grade and High School at Albany, Indiana, 
are giving perfect satisfaction. 


Write NOW for descriptive literature 
concerning the famous Jewel Flush Valve 


@he BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Springfield - Ohio 


Henry Skarr was a hero. The world witnessed 
that he could meet fire and death without 
fear. He was, without doubt, cast for higher 
things than the humble station of his life per- 
mitted. And yet, he was, in quite a different way, 
as inextricably bound by habit as the schoolmas- 
ter who wanted to break with social conventions. 
For when the great stir-up was over, Henry 
Skarr reverted to type. His little day of glory 
was past. He got back to his job at a dollar and 
a half a day. 

THE PITTSBURGH SALARY SCHEDULE: 

AN APPRAISAL 

(Continued from Page 43) 
system. But, it is here to stay, whether we like it 
or not. Some group is going to set the stage. In 
fairness to themselves teachers had better take 
the initiative in determining what merit is, and 
how it is to be recognized. All that taxpayers 
want is a merit system which is fair to all. 
Boards of education and their executive officers 
have no interest foreign to the welfare of chil- 
dren. These are likewise the interests of teachers. 

The Executive Officers 

The operation of the new schedule falls upon 
the superintendent of schools and his staff. Upon 
the personnel director and his assistants will rest 
the principal burden of administering the merit 
feature of the schedule. Have these executive 
officers been appointed to an unfair task? No 
professional opportunity known to the writer 
surpasses the one possessed by the associate su- 
perintendent in charge of personnel work. He 
has been adequately provided with resources to 
carry out the merit feature of the new schedule. 
He may bring in outside help if he deems it wise. 
Most wisely the board of education provided 
that he should have a free rein. He will be ham- 
pered by unconscious tradition. A skeptical re- 
serve on the part of certain teachers will slow up 
his progress; the inertia of old habits of judging 
merit in teaching will interfere with his eonclu- 


Wherever children are involved, never-failing, automatic, seat-action clos- 
ets that will withstand rough use are desirable. We claim that because of 
the simplicity of its patented design, the JEWEL FLUSH VALVE will 
outperform and outlive other valve arrangements. In addition, its prin- 
ciple of a scouring flush by Air and Water under Pressure bears the high- 
est indorsement by leading health authorities. 















sions; the newness of the conception and the far- 
reaching consequences of his acts will uncon- 
sciously tend to make him over-cautious. Like 
all pioneer workers he will probably make some 
errors, but these can be rectified when discovered. 
His hands must be upheld at all times, until his 
work is given a fair trial. If taxpayers, teachers, 
and other executive officers cooperate with him 
the associate superintendent in charge of per- 
sonnel work cannot fail. The principle upon 
which his work rests is without question. If, on 
the other hand, social influence, religious affilia- 
tions, political bargaining, and sentimental no- 
tions are permitted to obstruct his endeavors, 
the operation of the principle will be delayed so 
much the longer. He starts out in general under 
fair conditions; he must be thus continued. 

Owing to the size of the city and the limits of 
the staff of the director of personnel, it may be 
necessary to enlist the principals of the various 
buildings in evaluating the merit of teachers. 
If this be done theirs will be a critical position in 
this new scheme. Long and pleasant associations 
have built up valuable friendships between prin- 
cipals and teachers, due often to personal quali- 
ties mutually attractive. Furthermore, principals 
must live and work with their associates daily. 
Alone the principal is helpless. He can only work 
through the medium of his teachers. Good will is 
the basis of such cooperation. The special pro- 
vision in the new schedule implies strong leader- 
ship from the school principals. 

The Principal’s Part 

Success at this point will hinge upon the inter- 
pretation of this magnified office. If the principal 
expects a following because of his official posi- 
tion and authority bestowed, his success is 
doomed at the start. On the other hand, if he 
makes himself an indispensable servant to his 
teachers his office will be truly magnified. He will 
make his contribution through his fellow teach- 
ers. The great spiritual principal of mankind 
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Ease of Control—Rapid Circulation 


of Heat Plus Lowered Fuel Costs 


With the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System was selected 
for the new Edison School, Rock Island, IIl., because of its vital 
advantages of ease of control, rapid circulation of heat, and the 
fuel economy effected by this system’s use of Sub-Atmospheric 
steam at mild radiator temperatures. Surely here are three rea- 
sons worth your consideration in planning heating for your school. 


The Edison School contains 4617 sq. ft. of direct radiation 


radiators through up feed risers. 


and 9852 sq. ft. of equivalent direct radiation of Univents. Dual 
temperature control is used, the room thermostats controlling 
the direct control valves on each radiator and the air damper 
in the Univents. Steam is supplied to the mains through Dun- 


ham Sub-Atmospheric Pressure Reducing Valves, and to the 


Two Dunham Differential 


Pumps are installed on this system. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building. 450 E. Ohio St.. Chieago. Tl. 


Over eighty sales offices in the United 
States, Canada and the United King- 
dom bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to you as your telephone. Consult 
your telephone directory for the address 
of our office in your 
city. An engineer 
will counsel with 
you on any project. 


Look for the 
name 
DUNHAM 
This nameplate iden- 
tifies a genuine Dun- 
ham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap. 
U.S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional patents in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries pending. 








Architects: Cervin and Stuhr 


Heating Contractor: 
Wo ard and McMahon 


Edison School, Rock Island, Illinois 








said, “Whosoever will be first among you, shall 
be the servant of all.” (Mark 10: 44.) 

The history of public education in this country 
makes clear the public regard for the oftice of 
school principal. Often it was held by the only 
teacher of known ability in the school. The rest 
were largely new, untrained, or floaters. All hope 
ot progress in instruction and stability of the 
school rested in the principal. The conditions 
riving rise to the present status of the principal, 
however, are past. As rapidly as possible the prin- 
cipal as a supervisor should yield to the freedom 
and initiative of the teachers. As one educator 
puts it, “A good supervisor works himself out of 
his present job.” In teaching orders and the older 
established schools the administrative officers are 
subordinate in esteem. The teachers of merit are 
held in higher esteem. They are the creative 
workers; they are therefore served in order that 
they may be free from details which interfere 
with good teaching. Merit in these teachers is 
judged by their challenging ideas; eager follow- 
ing, and success of their pupils. The new sala- 
ries provided for the principals can be only a 
temporary provision. The board intended well, 
but in the light of older schools and the tenden- 
cies for teachers to be progressively better train- 
ed, the principals are placed in a position of 
expediency. 

Conclusion 


The new salary schedule of Pittsburgh is unique 
through its provision for payment on the basis of 
service rendered. Other boards of education have 
looked longingly at this idea, but dared not act 
according to their best judgment. Struggles, 
clashes, and heartaches are inevitable for the 
first few vears. But, out of the endeavor will 
emerge that unique satisfaction, which comes 
only from creative work and intelligent action. 

There will be done consciously in Pittsburgh 
what is, and has always been done, unconsciously 
everywhere, viz., appraising the work of teach- 


ers. Now it is to be done openly, and as fairly as 
possible to all concerned, Taxpayers are to know 
what they pay for; teachers are to know the rela- 
tive worth of their services to the state. This 
economic feature of public education is but a 
means, but it goes to the very core of the situa- 
tion and cuts in all directions. Teachers’ salaries 
and attendant expenses of instruction constitute 
more than three fourths of all current costs of 
schools. Public edueation has been so much de- 
sired that it was paid for without knowing its 
specific value. Now the financial weight has be- 
come so pronounced that there is a general un- 
rest in taking results so much for granted, Pitts- 
burgh has not undertaken an isolated stand 
There are unnamed citizens’ committees in all 
directions who are ready for an audit of the work 
of the schools. How the work of individual teach- 
ers is to be evaluated, no one knows exactly. But, 
through cooperation criteria will be set up, either 
scientifically or permissively, which practically 
amounts to the same thing. No worthy teacher 
need fear the outcome. However, those who are 
willing to ignore the great movement for econ- 





omy—not retrenchment —in education need not 
be surprised when they reap just what they have 
sown. 
SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—II 
(Continued from Page 47) 

Introduction of time-saving devices and con- 
veniences. 

Introduction of workmen's time clocks. 

Requirement that employees remain in buildings 
the entire period of daily employment. 

Kstablishment of a health service and checking of 
absences. 

Wage Schedule 

Having considered the various factors whieh 
affect the salary budget for the janitorial-en- 
gineering service of a public-school system, we 
come definitely to the wage seale. Reduced to 
the simplest statement, the wages paid should be 
a good living wage for each employee, sufticient 
to provide suitable food, clothing, and shelter for 
himself and family, allowing for a reasonable 
amount of recreation and amusement to brighten 
the pathway along which they travel, and with a 
little cash left over to provide against the prover- 
bial rainy day. It is a social crime to set up a 
minimum salary schedule on any other basis 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Announcing 
the 900” Series Buckeye Heatovent 


The goo Series Buckeye Heatovent 
has been designed to meet the 
demand for a lower unit, one 
requiring less aisle space and performing a 
heating duty superior to anything heretofore 
accomplished by a unit heater and ventilator. 


It is designed for automatic control and 


eliminates the overheating and cold draft 
difficulties encountered in many other systems. 
The fundamental principle of the goo Series 
Unit is not new. It is simply a better method 
of applying our education in heating and 
ventilating to make a more compact unit 
--a unit which permits complete 
control under all temperature con- 
ditions. It has capacity to perform 


its full heating duty in very severe 
sub-zero weather. It is capable of 
complete and accurate automatic 
temperature control in sub-zero weather and 
will not overheat even in very mild weather. 
Its heating element is the Buckeye Sectional 
Copper Tube Radiator which repeated freez- 
ing does not harm. It is equipped with 
time tested, highly efficient Buckeye Mulkti- 
blade Fans. It projects but 93 inches into 
the aisle, and is only 34 inches high, which 
will allow installation under practically all 
windows without obstructing any of the lignt. 
It represents a distinct achievement 
in heating and ventilating units for 
school rooms, offices, churches, etc. 


Write for Bulletin Number 124 


Main Office 
& Factory 





, COMDBANY 


Columbus, 
Ohio 


Sales and Service Offices 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEWARK 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT 
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BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L.I. MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY 
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PITTSBURGH 


RICHMOND, VA. SEATTLE 
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LANDIS 


ELECTRIC TIME 
anp PROGRAM CLOCK 


SYSTEMS 


An Automatic System that takes care 
of the various changes of schedule for 
the different days of the week - - - 


The Landis System provides a line that represents simplicity 
in construction, accurate mechanical and electrical design, and 
a system that is long lived and economical in operation. 


Allow us to submit specifications covering the individual re- 
quirements of each specific installation. Our detailed layout 
makes it possible to have your equipment installed in a first 


class manner. 


Send us an outline and we will gladly send you a figure on 
your proposed installation. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFcG., Co. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


X 





(Concluded from Page 148) 
simply because poor, hungry, mortal, human be- 
ings, overwhelmed by the pitiful needs of those 
dependent upon them, can be forced to work for 
a pittance. 

The reports of a number of federal, state, and 
municipal-welfare organizations which have 
made extensive studies of the cost of living, yield 
considerable information upon the elements of 
existence and their cost. These, elements and 
their cost vary in different parts of the United 
States by reason of the variation in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and the living con- 
ditions as between cold and warm climates. Even 
after studying a number of these reports the in- 
vestigator will come to the conclusion that the 
cost of living is purely a local matter and that he 
will have to prepare a salary schedule of his own, 
as the reports based upon the different studies by 
others give schedules varying in amounts from 
$950 to $4,730 a year as the sum of money neces- 
sary to meet the financial needs of the average 
family of from two to five persons. 

In Minneapolis, Schedule I was prepared from 
the details of schedules II to VII, inclusive, and 
led to the adoption of the Minneapolis Basic Sal- 
ary Schedule for Janitor-Engineers, Schedule 
VIII. 

That some of the allowances in Schedule I are 
ridiculously low is evident. Nothing was allowed 
for recreation or vacation. No provision was 
made for the payment of taxes, or for emergency 
expenses such as accompany the birth of a child, 
or for protracted serious illness. The allowance 
for doctor bills and maintenance of health were 
practically on the assumption that neither the 
wage earner nor any of his family would ever 
be sick. 

In the 1927 report of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, the median 
salary paid to janitor-engineers in 46 cities of 
100,000 population and over, reporting on 6,529 


janitors and engineers, is given as $1,370 for the 
year 1926, and $1,390 for the year 1927. How- 
ever, niedians mean very little in connection 
with the preparation of a basis salary schedule, 
as we are not concerned with a median but with 
the minimum salary for the lowest paid em- 
ployee. The higher salaries, being based usually 
upon merit, ability, and responsibility, have a 
way of taking care of themselves. 

A study by the federal government of 850 fam- 
ilies of five persons each, in the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C., resulted in the establishment of an 
annual budget of $2,039.49 per family. This in- 
cluded a four-room-house, the munificent sum of 
$1.60 per month for a family vacation and its 
recreation and amusement, $80 per year for med- 
ical care, and $110 for insurance. 

The most confusing element in all of the 
schedules upon which reports have been made is 
the viewpoint taken toward the social status of 
the recipient of the wage. It, therefore, becomes 
an important consideration to socially locate the 
public-school janitor-engineer before preparing 
his wage seale. Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar says: 
“The janitor of a modern school building is, 
next to the principal, perhaps the most important 
officer in the school.” Terman says: “The posi- 
tion of the janitor is a very responsible one; no 
other individual about the school building, un- 
less it is the principal, has so much influence 
ever conditions which affect the health of the 
pupils.” Another authority says: “A good janitor 
is harder to replace than a good teacher, and in 
most cases than a good principal.”? If these 
opinions are true, then the wage seale of the 
janitor-engineer should be on a parity with that 
of public-school principals. 

As a further guide in the study of a minimum 
wage scale for janitor-engineers, Schedules IX 
and X are presented. From these it is apparent 





%3Quotations are taken from Bulletin, 1922, No. 24, 
page 8, The School Janitor by John Absalom Garber. 











that public-school janitors and engineers, whose 
voeation should be classified among the rather 
valuable occupations, when working on a salary 
schedule of from $1,200 to $1,500 a year, receive 
a much smaller wage than is paid to any of the 
skilled trades working under trade-union-wage 
scales. 
Salary Budget 

A summation of the foregoing gives the salary 
budget. This is computed by multiplying the list 
of duties by the time factors required to produce 
the quality of work set up as standard and 
dividing the results by the equivalent of one- 
man-power. The quotient equals the total man- 
power required. The total man-power multiplied 
by the salary schedule equals the annual salary 
budget which should be provided. 


STATE SYSTEMS OF TAXATION FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS—III. THE 
CONNECTICUT PLAN 


(Continued from Page 66) 

As pointed out in an earlier paragraph the to- 
tal combined proceeds of automobile fees and 
gasoline taxes are paid to the state highway de- 
partment and are, therefore, not available for 
appropriations for schools or any other purposes, 
except those of the department specified. In- 
cluded in the miscellaneous receipts, (see Table 
III, item 15) are $124,714.62 transferred from 
the income of the (state permanent) school fund 
and many large items, e. g., nearly a million dol- 
lars received for board and care of patients in 
state hospitals and sanatoria; agricultural-col- 
lege fees, sales, rents, etc., amounting to $552,- 
268.73; miscellaneous receipts from the state 
board of education amounting to $433,232.24. 
Many of the funds composing the miscellaneous 
receipts are in part pledged to specific appropria- 
tions; some are not, but the data presented in 
available state reports do not permit any further 
analysis from this angle. 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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“Printing Arts Center” 


Four 250 HP Tico Boilers 


eS Se 


PON the unexcelled performance record 
of Titusville Boilers, their remarkable 
fuel economy and cheir high heating 


efficiency hinges the sound judgment of many 
careful architects and builders, 


Note, for example, these Tico equipped 
New York City buildings. They combine 
beautiful architectural exteriors with warm 
and comfortable interiors—for Tico Boilers 
are designed with ample heating capacity to 
meet the sudden fluctuations of winter’s cold- 
est temperatures. 


Why not incorporate the particular ad- 
vantages of Tico Boilers in your next building? 


The Titusville Iron Works Co. 
Titusville, Penna. 


Sales Offices: New York—152 W. 42nd St.; 
St. Louis, Mo.—401-2 Bank of Commerce Bldg.; 
Washington, D. C.—626 Woodward Bldg.; Detroit, 
Mich.—204 Owen Bldg.; Buffalo, N. Y.—Marine 
Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Ill—111 W. Monroe St.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Farmers Bank Bldg.; Charlotte, 
N. C.—705 Realty Bldg.; Los Angeles, Calif.— 
940 Maple Avenue. 
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Luce Building-“Lincoln Service” 
Two T-115 Tico Boilers 
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SPECIFICATION 


Freedom from 


FTER a Halsey Taylor fountain is in- 
stalled there is no danger of frequent 
servicing. There is nothing to get out of order, despite 


EEee 


ts ae ona 


servicng inns 


College of Pharmacy, Albany, N. Y. 
(Alex. Selkirk, Arch.) 


* 


i 
errr 


the fact that unusual features of construction make 


them the paramount fountains for sanitation. Schoolboard officials know that Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tains provide a welcome freedom from any problem that may have been previously encountered in school 
fountain installations. Our new manual describes and illustrates the complete line. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Drinking countains, 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 








(Concluded from Page 150) 

These miscellaneous receipts, together with 
the proceeds of automobile fees and gasoline 
taxes, constitute no less than 52.74 per cent of 
the total state receipts, leaving 47.26 per cent as 
the proportion derived from state taxes and 
available for all general appropriations, includ- 
ing schools. 'The most important sources of the 
total state receipts, i. e., of the general revenue 
fund, is the corporation tax, which in the year 
1925-26 provided nearly one third (30.43%) of 
this fund; and among corporation taxes the most 
important is the gross earnings tax and the cor- 
poration income tax. Inheritance taxes, and the 
state general property tax stand next in im- 
portance to the corporation tax, the former con- 
tributing 8.47 per cent of the total fund and the 
latter 5.07 per cent. The proceeds of the admis- 
sions tax and a tax on unincorporated business 
are of such negligible importance as to inevitably 
raise the question whether the levying of such 
taxes represents a sound and satisfactory policy. 
In conclusion, then, it may be stated that in the 
state of Connecticut the chief sources of state 
school funds are corporation taxes, inheritance 
taxes, and a state general property tax. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF A LARGE SCHOOL 
HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANT 
(Continued from Page 56) 
the air to be breathed are two separate and distinct 

things that are usually classed as one. 

42. Air has two important functions in health 
just as it has in the operation of an automobile 
engine. We know that in the automobile, air must 
keep the engine cool. Also we know that the proper 
amount and quality of air are necessary to make 
available the power contained in the engine fuel. 
We also know that we must change our carburetor 
adjustment for summer and winter operation. 

43. But nobody has realized adequately that the 
same considerations apply to our ventilation prob- 
lem. In warm weather we must have abundant air 
flow through our building spaces to remove excess 
body heat. But if we provide this same air flow in 
cold weather, there will be great complaint, no 


matter what the thermometer shows. This item will 
be considered further under the heading of tem- 
perature regulation. 


What the Heating Plant Does 

44. We can perhaps best get a bird’s-eye view 
of the heating plant itself if we regard it simply 
as a huge device to transport heat exactly in the 
same way as an automobile transports goods and 
persons. 

45. The finest car in the world is of little use 
without good roads, proper fuel, and adequate care 
and operation by the driver. A heating plant is in 
exactly the same category. 

46. Most purchasers regard a heating plant very 
much as they do a railroad ticket which constitutes 
a contract to carry them from one point to an- 
other. 

47. The purchase of a heating plant no more 
buys heat transportation than the purchase of an 
automobile buys transportation of goods and per- 
sons in the sense that freight or passenger fares do. 

48. Good building construction is to a heating 
plant just about what good roads are to an auto- 
mobile. 

49. The chimney is to a heating plant just what 
the carburetor is to an automobile engine. 

50. And the fuel is to the heating plant just 
what gasoline is to the automobile. A little extra 
ash or a bit of excess moisture in the coal will do 
exactly to the production of heat what water in 
the gasoline will do to automobile-engine power. 

51. A faulty chimney or breeching, or the im- 
proper setting of dampers to control draft, will do 
exactly to the heating plant what bad carburetor 
adjustment does to the automobile engine. 


Understanding of Plant Operation Needed 

52. And finally, a bit of brains mixed with the 
coal burned, will reduce the total fuel consumed 
for a given temperature result, just as the same 
as brains used in driving a car will give more 
miles per gallon. 

53. Burning fuel and making heat are two 
entirely different things. 

54. The St. Louis, Mo., board of education saved 
$50,000 in fuel in two years as a result of a train- 
ing school for its firemen. Lincoln, Nebraska, by 
using university professors to drill its school fire- 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector! 

SAFETY FIRST! 


men, cut $8,000 from an annual fuel bill of $40,- 
000. Other school organizations have profited by 
a practical application of the same understanding. 

5). In the operation of a heating plant, the heat 
must first be manufactured from the fuel, in ae- 
cordance with the weather demand for it. 

56. Next the heat must be transported in ac- 
cordance with the weather demand for heat. 

d7. In this connection, it should be remembered 
that the number of tons of metal in a cold heating 
plant, make a condition identical with that in 
starting a cold automobile engine. That is, the load 
for the first half hour with a cold plant, puts a 
greater tax on the steam generators, than the 


coldest winter day will after the plant is warmed 


up. 

o8. Consequently, an engineer who understands 
heating can put on a test of a heating plant in 
August that will tell him exactly what to expect 
in January. 

d9. Finally, the building construction must 
store enough of the heat manufactured and trans- 
ported so that the required temperature level above 
the out-of-door temperature can be maintained. 

60. If the building leaks heat like a sieve leaks 
water, the best heating plant in the world cannot 
warm it in cold, windy weather. 

61. Consideration of this third item  auto- 
matically fixes attention upon the necessity for 
careful attention to closing the vent flues of the 
ventilation plant in cold weather. If this necessity 
were properly understood by engineers, all vent 
flues would be eliminated in favor of corridor 
venting. 

Boiler Operation 

62. The indication of the boiler steam gauge is 
the test of the ability of the plant to make steam, 
i.e., to produce heat in enough quantities. 

63. If the boilers can be started cold, with the 
full load, in any weather, even in August, and the 
entire plant can be made hot in one hour, and can 
show its ability to carry one to three pounds boiler 
pressure without forcing the fires, the boiler capac- 
ity is ample. 

64. If the plant will not perform in this fashion, 
there is some fault somewhere in the steam gen- 
erators. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Close the window 


<4 «ON N015€ « « «DUSt« « « drafts , 


DUCATION and concentration have much in common. 
Tooting horns, street noises, dust-filled air and uncom- 
fortable drafts do not mix well with lectures and study periods. 


Heating and ventilating engineers have given school children 
their full share of pure air warmed to precise temperatures— 
without the noise and dust of the street-—by means of Unit 
Heater-Ventilators School authorities appreciate the health 
and economy to be derived from such apparatus . 
Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are to be found in schools 
from coast to coast. 


SILENCE of operation is a Sturtevant achievement. Then the 
controlling mechanism is so simple in a Sturtevant...It may be 
entirely automatic or equipped for manual operation if desired. 


Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilatorsinschools 
of different sizes—in different localities—are found in our 
Catalog 361. May we mail you a copy? It will bea pleasure 
to answer queries on specific heating and ventilating subjects. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~ Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 

Branch Offices at: Atlan'a; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Wallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; oe Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester ; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. < Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal andGalt. < Canadian eS . Kipp Kelly, Led., Winnipeg 

Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER STALLS 


FOR SCHOOL INSTALLATION 


Can Be Placed Singly Or In 
Batteries Of Any Number 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 








Before you install 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


CONSIDER WHAT FEATURES ARE MOST 
IMPORTANT IN A SCHOOL FOUNTAIN 


The new CENTURY Bubbler Head guards against dangers 
to the health of children. It: AUTOMATICALLY controls 
the height of the stream and forms the drinking mound at 
just the right height for convenient and sanitary drinking, 
making it unnecessary for the lips to come in contact with 
the bubbler. By controlling the volume of water used.... 
WITHOUT WASTE OF WATER....this bubbler head 
materially reduces drinking water costs. 


This new feature, combined with the long-life quality 
which is built into every CENTURY Fountain, decides 
the of drinking fountain equipment for any school 
/ need. 


BEFORE YOU MAKE YOUR SUMMER INSTALLA- 
TIONS....write for the new CENTURY catalog, so that 
you may properly consider your requirements....and 
call upon us for advice which, because of our Tong experi- 
ence in the drinking fountain field, we are able to give you. 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 


Stalls are made of 4 inch copper bearing steel. 
After installation is completed they must be 
finished with water proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


s. A. 


ms 
MitltrwaAauenKieE e_E., 








DRINKING 


CENTURY 
102 N. Illinois St. 


el 


BRASS WORKS, INC. 


Belleville, Illinois 
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7: (Continued from Page 152) 
65. If the boilers make heat which the trans- 


portation section of the plant (the steam mains, 
ete.) will not take, the fault will show as a rise 
in boiler pressure, that will pop the safety valves. 

66. The test of the transportation section of the 
heating plant is the ability to move the heat away 
from the boilers as fast as it is made. 

67. All tests so far made on the Stamford High 
School heating plant show that the transportation 
part of the heating system, is at least equal to the 
best in the United States, so far as twenty years 
of constant inspection have shown what this best 
may be. 

Heat-Storage in the Building 

68. The test of the ability of a school building 
to store heat is indicated by the fall of indoor 
temperature when steam is shut off on a zero day. 

69. Fifteen years of operation of a certain plant 
in Minnesota shows less than 10 degrees tem- 
perature drop when steam is shut off from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. on a zero day. Some school buildings will 
show twenty degrees drop in temperature in twenty 
minutes, under like conditions. 

70. Indications warrant the expectation of 
moderate heat losses in the Stamford High School. 
But the price of fuel in Stamford will warrant the 
application of metal weather strips to all sash as 
soon as funds are available. 


The Daily Operating Schedule 

71. Studies should be made for two successive 
winters to determine whether it is advantageous to 
heat the Stamford High School 24 hours daily or 
only during class hours. The fuel consumption will 
probably be less for heating only during class hours, 
but actual operation is necessary to determine the 
facts. 

72. In coldest weather and for the first hour in 
any weather, the boilers should be run at 3 pounds 
pressure. In mild weather, after the building has 
been warmed, the boiler pressure should be dropped 
to one-half pound or less. 

73. Complaints of cold radiators should receive 
no attention until 3 pounds boiler pressure has 
been carried for one hour. 

74. This plant is designed for 3 pounds boiler 


pressure. While it has been demonstrated that 
splendid circulation is obtained at between five 
and ten inches vacuum, asking for hot radiators 
on less than 3 pounds pressure is like asking that 
a fine motor car climb a steep hill over a bad road 
on high gear. 

75. When radiators are reported cold, raise the 
boiler pressure to 3 pounds for one hour. If the 
radiators then heat, disregard the complaint. If 
they do not heat, examine the radiators traps and 
the diaphragm steam valves. 

76. The Coppus blowers should always be oper- 
ated when full boiler capacity is required. 

77. A daily log of boiler-room operation should 
be run. This should show the fuel burned, the fuel 
received, and the readings of electric meters and 
of the water meter. It is hoped that some day a 
condensation meter will be installed to show the 
number of pounds of steam used each day or for 
any given period. 

The Vacuum Control 

78. The steam circulation is a Webster system 
with a Nash pump to extract the air from the 
system, and to return the water of condensation 
to the boilers. 

79. The operation of the pump is controlled by 
a compound arrangement that permits either the 
rise of water in the receiver, or the fall of the 
vacuum in the return line, to start the pump. 
The lowered water level or the increased vacuum 
stops the pump. 

80. An electric switch on the controller for each 
of the two duplicate pumps will cut out the 
vacuum controller and leave only the float control 
to function. 

81. It is recommended that the pump be oper- 
ated constantly on the vacuum control. The con- 
tinued tightness of the piping may be ascertained 
by noting the length of time that a given vacuum 
will be carried when the plant is cold. 

Note: The vacuum carried is no indication of the 
amount of heat being delivered to the building. 

82. It is the state of the boiler fires that 
determines the’ amount of heat delivered to the 
building. With heavy fires it is sometimes possible 
to deliver more heat with 10 inches vacuum at the 


pump than it is at other times with 3 pounds 
pressure on the boilers. 

83. All the vacuum pump can do is to exhaust the 
air from cold radiators and to return the condensed 
water to the boilers. 

84. The boilers must always be fired heavily or 
lightly according to the weather demand. In mild 
weather, however, one or more boilers may be cut 
off after the building is warmed up. 

85. Best results will follow working one of the 
necessary number of boilers hard, rather than to 
attempt to carry low fires on any number. 

86. The vacuum controller should be set to 
operate at between 3 and 5 inches vacuum. 

87. Roughly speaking, 2 inches mercury vacuum 
is equivalent to 1 pound boiler-gage pressure. So 
if the vacuum pump maintains 5 inches vacuum, 
this amount is equivalent to 24} pounds pressure 
less than the boiler pressure. 

88. And if the boilers are operated at 3 pounds 
pressure, the total pressure to make the condensa- 
tion flow through the radiator traps is 5} pounds. 
Which is plenty. 

89. The operation of the radiator traps should be 
checked frequently by observing the temperature of 
the condensate return. To keep a record of boiler 
performance and operation a recording temperature 
instrument as well as a recording pressure gage 
at the vacuum pump is recommended. 

Temperature Regulation 

90. The Johnson dual-control temperature reg- 
ulation is part of the heating plant. The dual-- 
control means that when either one of the 3 switches 
on the panel board in the apparatus room is moved 
to the point marked Night, the room thermostats 
will operate at 0 degrees, or at the low temperature 
point. In the position marked Day, the thermostats 
will operate at 70 degrees. 

91. Only the classrooms, the auditorium, and 
the direct radiators in the gymnasium are thermos- 
tatically controlled. 

92. The hand-controlled radiators should be reg- 
ularly visited to limit heat from them to weather 
demand. 

93. There is no thermostatic control on the unit 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Prince Rupert, in 1678, originated a fireplace that 
gave out four times more heat than the ordinary one. 
However, in times of heavy rains and high winds, 
the smoke was driven back into the room as much 
as before. 


“Lower the fire cloth” continued to be a common 
request even in the days of improved fireplaces when 
Joseph Addison, the English essayist, went to school. 
But as soon as the fire cloth was lowered and the 
smoke and soot ceased to drive into the room, the 
circulation of heat became checked, students shivered 
in the cold and breathed stale, devitalized air that 
brought discomfort and threatened their health. 


The modern school has no need for a fire cloth, but 
proper heating and ventilation will ever be a con- 
sideration of first importance. Pure, fresh air and 
even, well-regulated temperature must be available 
at all times without the least inconvenience. 


The perfect performance—the scientific accuracy and 
economy of the Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Units—has resulted in their being installed in a long 
and imposing list of the nation’s schools. 


merican Rlower 


Whether you are considering an installation in a 
new structure or your present one, you will find 
these Units simple in design—highly efficient and 
quiet in operation—absolutely dependable. They 
deliver a constant supply of fresh, heated air—elim- 
inating all danger of direct drafts. 


Call or write for information. There is an American 
Blower Branch Office near you. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

(868) 


A free book of 112 pages 
showing installations 
of Universal Units in 
all parts of the coun- 
try will be sent you 
promptly upon 
request 


ENTILATING; HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 











“Ce rocco” 
2 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR ie Hanouine EQuiPMENT SINCE 188! 
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“Lower the fire cloth, Master Addison” 
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Covers that defy — 
the “natural enemies” 
of text books 











KNOWLEDGE 
PENCIL TABLET 





Published by the Macmillan Company, New York City. Bound in genuine 
du Pont FABRIKO!D by the American Book Bindery, New York City. 








WO implacable enemies constantly menace the life of text books. 
They are (1) Time, (2) Childhood’s carelessness. 


Adopted as standard by 
soiled, defaced—they must be discarded. And, once again, the operating hundreds of Pennsylvania 
budget is taxed for replacements. Schools and by many 
But today many buyers of school books have found the way to put off the others in every state of 


time when replacement costs become necessary. By specifying “bindings of the union. 
du Pont Fabrikoid” they are getting books that last season after season—that 


e eo 
bindings that keep Made in two sizes — 6x9 
sanitary and attractive-looking always. and 8x10"). 
Fabrikoid is thoroughly waterproof and washable. An application of soap and WwW ’ 
water instantly removes ink stains, finger-prints, smudges and other defacing In two papers hite 
marks. And Fabrikoid bindings keep their strength. They are tough and and Canary. 


durable—built to give long service. e > 
7 i“ 7 a. a st In a variety of thicknesses 
” - ane order sin 7 can alk 7 rep —— costs by —From 50 to 100 sheets. 


specifying bindings of “Genuine du Pont Fabrikoid.” You will get books 


that look better and last longer. In perforated style ame So 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and Board of Ed- that any sheet i 1S instantly 
ucation members to correspond with our Textbook Depart- removable 
° 


Text books bound in ordinary materials soon give way before them. Torn, 





stand up under the rough treatment childhood inflicts 


ment which will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC Complete information available thru any Service 
Fabrikoid Division, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Canadian Subscribers Address; CANADIAN FABRIKOID, LIMITED, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 
— J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 
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AN IMPROVED equipment for blackboards is 
proving a success in many schools. Dudfield’s Dust- 
less All Metal Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim, 
the ORIGINAL. Our improved-removable Dust 
Trays are supplied for wooden trough construction. 
Erasers and Crayon are kept out of the dust. The 
erasers are quickly cleaned by a slight rub on the 
screen. This sanitary convenience is used every day 
of the school year. 


Our products have been specified the past year for 
school building programs of magnitude: St. Louis, 
Missouri; Atlanta, Georgia; and several State Uni- 
versities. See our exhibit at booth No. 28, National 
Association of Public School Business Officials, at 
Columbus, Ohio, in May. 


Have your schools the most sanitary by specifying 


DUDFIELD’S. 








Manufactured by 


Manufacturer for Pacific Coast States 


co 














building detatls I have seen. 
satisfactory in thé Music Room, the Science Building 
and the Live Stock Pavilion at the University of 
Kentucky. 


I am, 
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Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough 


SEE THIS SANITARY INSTALLATION AT THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
OFFICE OF THE OFAN 


March 
Trenty-eighth 
Nineteen- 
Twenty-seven 


Dudfield Manufacturing Company, 
116 West Kansas Street, 
Liberty, Missouri. 


Gentlemen: 


I am asking our Mr. L.S. O'Bannon to give you the 
details relative to the All Metal Crayon Trough end 
Metal Blackboard Trim for the blackboard in our 
Thermal Laboratory. 


I have been greatly. interested in the fine piece of 
engineering design that you have given to the builders 
of this country in the form of the Dudfield Dustless 
All Metal Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim, 


This Dudfield product is one of the most interesting 


It hes proven highly 


Very truly yours, 


Gu. cleo 


F. Paul Anderson 
Dean 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. LIBERTY, MISSOURI. 
(Write for nearest representative, details, and samples) 
3 


EMIL BROWN & COMPANY 


300E. Ninth St. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
PRP LI VLD WLP VL LP VLDL 





(Continued from Page 154) 

heaters in the gymnasium and cafeteria. This is 
a serious oversight. Control must be effected by 
hand valves on the unit-heater steam supplies. 
These valves must be fitted with chain wheels and 
extension rods to facilitate this control. The re- 
circulating dampers on all unit heaters must al- 
ways be open in cold weather when outside air is 
not required, 

94. The temperature-regulation air 
divided into three circuits; classrooms, auditorium, 
and gymnasium, so that any one may be operated 
at lower temperatures to save fuel. By closing the 
air cocks on any or all of these three circuits, the 
temperature control is cut off. When the air 
pressure is exhausted from the lines, all direct 
radiators will therefore receive steam. 

95. There are two supplementary piping sys- 
tems, one to operate the roof ventilator dampers, 
the other to operate the diaphragm valves on the 
univent radiators. 

%6. The roof damper switch is beneath the panel 
board in the apparatus room. These dampers 
should be kept closed in cold weather, when the 
building is idle, and also in cold, windy weather. 


lines are 


Ventilation and Temperature Control 

97. To effectively control temperatures, the con- 
trol of the atmospheric pressure in the building is 
necessary. The only way to secure this control is 
to run the univents with the roof-ventilator damper 
shut, or else to carefully apply permanent restric- 
tors in the vent from each room. ~ 

98. After the building has been studied for one 
full winter, it may be found necessary to restrict 
the vent flues in each classroom to prevent back 
drafts. But metal weather strips should be applied 
as the first remedy. 

99. The classrooms equipped with univents have 
compound thermostats. One element closes off the 
direct radiator when the desired room temperature 
is obtained. The other element operates the mixing 
dampers in the univent, closing it as the room 
temperature rises, opening it as the room tem- 
perature falls or holding the mixing damper steady 
in an intermediate position if the room tempera- 
ture remains constant at the desired level. 

100. That means that the direct-radiator oper- 


ation is positively off, or positively on, while the 
mixing damper operation is a gradual movement 
with the variation in room temperature. 

101. The mixing-damper motor is a reverse-act- 
ing motor. That is, with the absence of air pressure, 
the motor closes the damper. With air pressure at 
the thermostat, high temperature closes the mixing 
damper. Low temperature opens it. When the room 
temperature is above the set point at which the 
thermostat is set, the only way to get heat from 
the univent is to prop the mixing damper open. 

102. The univent steam-supply diaphragm valves 
are operated from switches in the panel boxes near 
the electric-circuit panels for the univents. One is 
in the first-floor center corridor and the other in the 
first-floor front corridor, at the small auditorium. 


Classroom Ventilation in Mild Weather 

103. The purpose of this control is to enable the 
univents to deliver unheated outside air in any 
weather, above say 40 degrees outside, when this 
is permissible. 

104. This not only saves fuel, but it prevents dis- 
comfort from overheating in mild weather. 

105. And it provides a quality of air in the rooms 
that is not obtainable otherwise. This control 
corresponds to letting an automobile coast on 
down grades. 

106. The switches are arranged to correspond to 
the compass points so that when sunshine on glass 
puts excess heat into rooms, the univent may 
deliver unwarmed air. The rooms on each switch 
must be listed and the list should be pasted on the 
door of the respective panel box. 

107. Careful study must be made of the tempera- 
tures to determine when steam may be cut off from 
the univents and when it must be supplied to them. 


108. This condition must be explained to teach- 
ers to secure their cooperation as a health measure. 

109. The more unheated air that can be brought 
into the building without discomfort, permitting the 
direct radiators to supply added warmth beyond 
that of the animal heat of the occupants, the more 
certainly will healthful atmospheric conditions be 
maintained. 

110. Through a serious oversight, the specifica- 
tions have been changed to omit pipe covering upon 


the risers and branches leading to univent-equipped 
rooms. This will certainly defeat temperature reg- 
ulation in mild weather, unless windows are opened. 
The opening of windows will be the same as using 
the coal in the school bins to cinder coat an alley. 
The risers and branches should be covered as soon as 
funds are available. 


The Teacher’s Part 

111. Finally, the teacher must be made to 
understand that various individuals require vary- 
ing amounts of heat for comfort, just as the taste 
of different individuals requires different seasoning 
for foods. 

112. As a hotel or restaurant must serve its 
food unseasoned, so that each individual may season 
it to his own taste, so a school heating plant must 
be run at the level which best serves the health of 
the greatest numbers. 

113. This means that some teachers will shiver 
at temperatures which others will find most com- 
fortable. 


114. This is most unfortunate. But the only 
remedy is for those teachers to have a sweater coat 
available, or otherwise dress for comfort. 

115. Many teachers have no comprehension of 
how their feelings are passed on to pupils. In other 
words, there is a psychological aspect of ventilation 
that is most important to consider. 

116. An improperly advised teacher may have a 
whole class in an uproar over nothing. Or she may, 
by her own self-control, drill her class into a 
Spartan-like discipline that will do more for them 
than anything in their books. 


Handling Complaints 

117. In any event every complaint of under- 
heating or overheating must be rigidly investigated 
until the chief engineer knows exactly what is 
occurring. 

118. The justifiable complaints of drafts, from 
hard-working, faithful, earnest teachers have been 
ignored because the engineers lacked understanding 
of the relation between cause and effect. 

119. The most prolific cause of trouble is back 
drafts from vent flues, due to leaky windows or 
other faulty building construction. This means cold 
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School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 
paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 


ford’s and its price ca sANFORD APG. OF 
makes it the most T 


economical to use. 
No. 751—Quarts 


No. 752—Pints 


No. 755—Gallons 
Also in Half Gallons 


HIS is a black 

aniline ink. Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 





No. 711—Quart 


floors and hot ceilings, although the thermostat 
thermometer shows 70 degrees. 

120. It will require some careful study to rec- 
ognize this condition. Exploring the various levels 
of a classroom with calibrated thermometers is the 
best means of discovering the actual facts. 

121. This means that the chief engineer should 
have a dozen glass steam-etched calibrated ther- 
mometers and pole stands with three hooks, to take 
simultaneous readings at the floor, at the breath- 
ing zone, and at the ceiling, in several locations 
in the rooms. 

122. Sometimes metal weather strips on the 
sash and the restricting of the vent flues are the 
only remedy for serious draft troubles. 

123. The next most common cause of trouble is 
thermostat operation and adjustment. Thermostats 
are delicate instruments like watches. They require 
attention now and then. But while they are delicate 
there is no other effective way to get the results 
they deliver. 

124. It would be distinctly useful to furnish a 
small blank book to be permanently kept in each 
room equipped with a thermostat. If each teacher 
would record in this book the temperatures at reg- 
ular times, say at 9 a.m., 12 noon, and 3 p.m., 
daily, a valuable check upon operation would be 
available. 

125. The teacher’s comment, if any, should be 
recorded with the date and time of day. Such a 
practice would make a valuable log of plant oper- 
ation. 

126. The air-pressure pump should be in service 
continuously, during nights and idle periods, as 
long as the boilers are under fire. 

127. Further, until the end of the temperature- 
regulation-maintenance period, thermostats should 
not be touched. If one sticks, open the air line until 
the thermostat is repaired. This is the only way to 
insure final correct adjustment. 


Managing the Unit Ventilators 
128. Finally, the time of starting and stopping 
univents must be governed by building require- 
ments. 
129. A common complaint in many school organ- 
izations is that heat is cut off immediately after 
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HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 
GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 
MARKET. 


Write for Our School Supply Price List. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


Sanford’s 
Glass Inkwells 


HESE wells are 
blown in clear flint 
glass on our own molds. 
They are in 3 sizes, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, with 
wood top corks. 





class hours, so that teachers who may wish to 
remain are uncomfortable. True understanding of 
the purpose of a school building will prevent com- 
plaints of this sort. 

130. With the devices provided to control the 
univent steam supply, the roof-ventilator damper, 
and the motor-generator voltage, this particular 
heating and ventilating plant offers all the possibili- 
ties for harmony that a fine pipe organ does. But 
the chief engineer must learn the technique of oper- 
ation, and teach his assistants to produce this 
harmony. 

131. Generally speaking, keep the roof-ventilator 
dampers closed in cold, windy weather and until 
the building is warmed up. 

132. Keep steam off the univents when the out- 
side temperature is above 40 degrees, after first 
warming the building thoroughly each morning. 

133. Reduce the voltage in cold weather, after 
the building is warmed up. And increase it for full 
air delivery in mild weather. 

134. When building is first put into use, each 
fall, run the motor generator at 75 volts for the 
first week, and then step it up 5 volts to 10 volts 
per week, until new teachers become accustomed to 
air-flow sound. 

135. Explain to teachers the function of the 
univent. They will better understand your argu- 
ment if you make clear that life endures 30 days 
without food and 3 days without water, but 3 
minutes without air ends it. Consequently improved 
air conditions mean far more than adequate quanti- 
ties of proper food and pure water. 

136. Endeavor to have the teachers explain the 
functions of the univent to pupils so that they will 
give it the same regard that they do to drinking 
fountains or cafeteria equipment. 

137. A little effort to promote true understand- 
ing will go a long way towards solving the psycho- 
logical aspect of our ventilation problems. 

Ventilation of the Auditorium, etc. 

138. In this connection, observe carefully the 
functioning of the exhaust-fan unit on the third 
floor and in the auditorium. These should be oper- 
ated only when these parts of the building are in 
use. In cold weather the exhaust-fan unit should 
not be operated. 
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HE best Ink for use 
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Qt., Pt., 8-oz., 5-oz. 


VERY excellent 
School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 
use. 





139. In cold, windy weather, the gymnasium and 
cafeteria unit heaters may be effectively used with 
outside air to help build up the building atmos- 
pheric pressures, with all ventilator dampers shut. 
But warmed air will back-flow through these heater 
intakes if they are left open when fans are idle. 

140. The auditorium is ventilated by a central 
fan that blows warmed air through ceiling inlets 
and an exhaust fan that draws air out of mush- 
rooms in the floor. 

141. The warm air supply is thermostatically 
controlled by a duct thermostat in the heater room 
wall above the door from the stage balcony. There 
is a stop cock in the air supply to this thermostat. 
When this cock is shut off, the thermostat does not 
function. This should be utilized to put the full 
heat of the fan coils into the auditorium for quick 
heating in cold weather. 

142. In the coldest weather the exhaust fan 


should not be run so that an excess of atmospheric , 


pressure may be built up in the auditorium. In 
mild weather both fans may be run, with no heat 
on the fan coils. Some study will be required to 
determine a schedule for the best operation under 
various weather conditions. 


143. It will be advisable to design a work-order 
sheet for the night use of auditorium and other 
parts of the building. This work order should list 
the various parts of the equipment that should be 
operated, with (a) the times to start and to stop it, 
(b) the boiler pressures to be carried, (c) electric 
switches to be turned on or off, (d) gates or doors 
to be locked or unlocked, ete. Such a worksheet 
would carry out the idea of orderly routine for 
every item of operation. 

144. The kitchen exhaust-fan should be run at 
all times when the kitchen is in service, or domestic 
science work is being done. The purpose is to keep 
cooking odors out of the building. 

145. There are six Nelson silentvents in various 
toilet rooms and small exhausters for fume cabinets, 
ete. The necessary time schedules for starting and 
stopping these should be worked out. 

146. Complete plans and specifications for the 
plumbing, heating and ventilating, with catalogs 


(Concluded on Page 168) 
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Bits of bone 
and ivory 
were also 
decorated 


In the long & 
winter even- 
ings early § 
Cave Men 
doubtless @ with scratched 
worked on @& Pi a i designs of 
their crude ¥ v , = gs 5 f animals. 
drawings of the ‘ | | | 
animals that they 
hunted through 
the day time. 


These “Cro-Magnon” 
artists scratched out 
designs on the cave walls 

and filled them in with 
colors made of earth and oil. 


© Many of those 
@ found havea high 
“7 order of merit and 
would stand criticism 
in a modern art ex- 
hibition. Such cave 

dwellings have been 
found inFrance, Spain, Italy, 
China, India, Egypt and Syria. 
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NE of the earliest mediums used in writing and drawing 
were bits of charcoal, soft stones and chalk. We do not 
know exactly when these prehistoric artists did their first 

work, but we do know the time of another significant beginning 

in the history of art. In 1835, in Waltham, Mass., was born - 


“WALTHAM” BLACKBOARD CRAYONS 
Still the World’s Standard Soft Chalk 


Later came - 


“HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
The Leading Blackboard Chalk of Today 


Write to us for our free literature on the use of chalk 





THE AMERIEAN | 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 





672-772 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY: OHIO 


‘ 
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NEW YORK OFFICE : 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
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East St. Louis Provides Teachers with Outline 


for Picking Books 


Bookmen to be Rated 


At the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, the board of education of East St. Louis, 
Ill., has issued a bulletin to teachers asking their 
assistance in selecting new textbooks for use in the 
high school. The method is interesting in that it 
affords an ample approach to the problem which 
can be had in any small or medium-size high 
school. Quite an interesting element in the outline 
is the request to rate the bookmen who approach 
the teachers and administrative officers to present 
their products. The outline is as follows: 

In considering textbooks and in preparing to 
make selections, the committee ruled that no text- 
book now in use which is meeting the needs of the 
East St. Louis High School and which is entirely 
satisfactory from the = standpoint of teaching 
classes, may be displaced. Where new classes have 
been formed and where present texts are unsatisfac- 
tory, it is possible to look forward to a program 
which will abolish these difficulties. 

Departments make arrangements to meet the lat- 
ter part of April, or the first of May, and not later 


than May 18, at which time they will give serious 
consideration to the problems of adoptions. In the 
meantime, samples are obtained and the whole 
problem canvassed. The textbook shelf in the 
library contains many of the newest books in the - 
many subjects. As soon as a committee is ready 
to meet, the office should be notified and a time 


limit set upon the representatives of the different 
publishing houses who will submit their books and 
the merits of their goods. It is understood that 
representatives of the book companies will be lim- 
ited in time and their representation will be in 
favor of the book which they are pushing, and that 
no time may be devoted to finding fault with their 
competitors’ goods. 

In selecting books, a number of factors should be 
scientifically considered. Some of these are of pri- 
mary importance and others are secondary. Some 
are applicable to one type of book, and some are 
applicable to other types of books. 
tention is given to the following facts: 

1. Mechanical makeup of the books should be 
such that their size is approximately 5 in. by 8 in. 
They should be well bound with durable covering. 
They should be attractive. The text should be 
printed on substantial, unglazed paper and in type 
that is large enough to be easily read. It is impor- 
tant to note that lines that are broken by having 
insets, pictures, graphs, ete., detract from the 
usability of the book. Fine print should be reduced 
to a minimum. 

2. The Weight of Authority: We should be in- 
terested in the author of the book and its date 
of publication. The author should be an individual 
or individuals of recognized ability in the field of 
writing. The publishing house should be recog- 
nized insofar as we recognize this axiomatic fact 
that generally the best publishers get the service 
of the best authors that have done work in recent 
times. 

3. Objectives: In selecting books, the commit- 
tee must have the objectives of the courses given 
in the East St. Louis High School clearly in mind. 
The book is but a tool which is used in achieving 
specified goals. It is most assuredly not a fetish 
to be worshiped. Therefore, that book should be 
selected that will enable the pupil to achieve the 
aims set down for the course in the best possible 
way. This is but another way of saying that the 
book will be the one which best fits the course. 


4. Contents: The contents of the book should 
be analyzed. This analysis should be made to de- 
termine the quality of the material, its accuracy, 
and its adherence to the essentials of the curricu- 
lum. The contents should be measured precisely in 
terms of the written course of study. 

5. Pupil Helps: More attention needs to be 


given to those parts of the book which are given 
to enable the pupil to become independent. In se- 


lecting a book it is important to note the following 
points: 


Particular at- 


1. Table of contents. 
2. Index. 
3. Sufficient material on the subject matter. 
4. Preview and review. 
>. Summary. 
6. Points covering different phases of the 
subject. 
Bibliography. 

8. Practical exercises. 

6. Units of Work: Those books should be se- 
lected which fit into the philosophy of this school. 
That philosophy is based upon the need of the units 
to be mastered. That book should be selected which 
will admit of division in the units with the least 
amount of distributions of sequences and subject 
matter. The book should be used which can be used 
in teaching by the unit method. 


¢. Jllustrations: Illustrations are more or less 
essential to clarify the subject matter and to stim- 
ulate interest. They should be clear. They should 
he pertinent, They should be placed in close juxta- 
position to the reading material to which they re- 
late. Maps should be accurate, graphs should be 
pertinent, and all other illustrative material should 
have a funetional value. Teachers, in selecting 
books, need to pay particular attention to deter- 
mine that illustrations are not used merely for 
padding. 

8. Vocabulary: Many books have failed because 
the vocabulary used was far in advance of the 
pupils using the books. If we are to test a text 
scientifically, the vocabulary should be studied in 
Thorndike’s vocabulary list. It should be carefully 
studied to see that it is in keeping with the intel- 
lectual level of students in the school. 

9. Scientific Investigations: The book should 
follow the recommendations of scientific investiga- 
tions where such have been made. Latin teachers 
should see that the books are in conformity to the 
classical investigation. Mathematics teachers should 
see that their books are in keeping with the report 
of the committee on mathematics. English teach- 
ers should see that their books follow the recom- 
mendation of the English committee and all studies 


in the field of scientific education should be 
searched and books tested in the light of their 
findings. 

10. Functional Subject Matter: No book that 


does not mold human character and promote the 
objectives of public education showd be considered 
at all. The subject matter should be, organized 
psychologically to meet the needs of the Srdolescent 


youth. It should be written so as to challenge 
their attention and couched in terms that will 


stimulate essential acceptable actions on their part. 
Books should modify behavior for good. If the 
book does not do this, it is not worthy of place on 
our list. 

Procedure: Chairmen of departments will call 
their departments together to discuss the book ques- 
tion. This discussion should be in the nature of the 
following: 

1. The name of the book now 
date of its introduction. 

2. Courses now offered where it is deemed ad- 
visable to change texts. 

3. Suitable afternoons or Saturday mornings 
when the committee would like to meet representa- 
tives of book companies. 

4. Orders for sample books that members of the 
committee would like to examine. 

5. Assignment of books of different members of 
the committee to be secured. >: 

6. Submit detailed report of this meeting the 
15th so that the office can, make plans for your 
meetings and ‘needs. = 

Scoring Textbooks: ‘Those who are looking over 
books for use should make out a score card as fol- 
lows: Every book examined will be scored on the 
ten points mentioned above. The book will be rated 
on each of these ten points with a score ranging 
from zero which represents total inadequacy to ten 
which represents a perfect score in the element 


in use with the 
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MR. KEENER BECOMES EDITOR FOR 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 

Mr. Edward E. Keener, formerly director of re- 
search in the Chicago public schools, on April 1, 
assumed the work of editor in the educational 
department of Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago and New 
York. 

Mr. Keener is a native of Georgia and received 
his common-school education in the schools of that 
state. He attended Piedmont College at Demorest, 
Gia., and later completed graduate courses at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers and at the 
University of Chicago. 





EDWARD E. KEENER 


Editor, Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, III. 


He began his educational career as a teacher in 
the village and small city schools of the South, and 
as principal in the city high schools. He served two 
years as director of research at Richmond, Ind., 
and then came to Chicago, where he took over the 
duties of director of research during the adminis- 
trations of Superintendent Mortenson and Superin- 
tendent McAndrew. 

Mr. Keener is the author of a number of profes- 
sional papers published in the educational periodi- 
cals and is editor of the Fourth Yearbook of the 
Chicago Principals’ Club. 





being considered. When the book is completely 
scored, it will be rated somewhere between zero and 
one hundred. These rating scores, signed by the 
person doing the rating, should be sent to the office 


at the time of the recommendation for textbook 
adoption. These ratings will constitute the first 


factor affecting the decision. 

The second factor to be considered will 
vote of the department. 

When these two factors are considered by the 
committee, that book that rates the highest will be 
officially declared the adopted book for the school. 

Rating Book Company Representatives: In order 
to create a better understanding and degree of co- 
operation between the school and the representa- 
tives of book companies, the teachers will also be 
asked to rate the representatives who present their 
books for consideration on the following points: 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Consideration on the following points: 

3. Thoroughness of knowledge of texts 
sented. 

4. Ability to present salient features briefly and 
consistently. 

5. Accuracy of presentation. 

6. Ability to do business within time limit set. 

7. Absence of criticism of competitive texts. 


K 


The Supervision of Secondary Subjects 

dited by Willis L. Uhl. Cloth, 673 pages. Price, 
$2.40. D. Appleton and Company, New York, N. Y. 

This latest addition to the Appleton Supervision 
and Teaching Series is decidedly worth-while. The 
editor and fourteen contributing specialists have 
covered thoroughly the field of ‘supervision of sec- 
ondary-school subjects. The contributors have not 
been content to remain in the realm of theory but 
have given practical suggestions for meeting genuine 
situations in the high-school classroom. To the dis- 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





EASTMAN Classroom 
Films VITALIZE School Work 


Because of thezr content, 


their construction, and their man- 
ner of use, EASTMAN CLASSROOM 
FILMS arouse a healthy, question- 
ing attitude in the pupil....an ap- 
petite for project work....a stimula- 
tion to further endependent study. 
They VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 


These films embody teaching material 
of permanent value...material which is 
interesting and thought-provoking. 
Practical educators coordinate it in 
such a way that it fits established curri- 
cula. Schools can use all or part of the 
Cver growing supply of Eastman Class- 


nnd Films without in any way changing 
their courses of study. 

At the turn of an electric switch this 
material flashes on the screen 2m the class- 
room. Without a break in the lesson the 
topic under discussion is illustrated, am- 
plified, illuminated. The point is driven 
home with a clearness and forcefulness 
attainable by no other means. 

By vitalizing established school 
courses—by furthering the existing 
aims of education—EastMan CL ass- 
ROOM Fits discharge the highest 
function of the motion picture. 


EastTMAN TEACHING Fixms, INc. 
Sudsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Must we say 


: “Goodbye to Good Eyes 


When y a ‘Child Enters School?” 


Glaring, glossy blackboards across the front of a 
school room confront the children’s eyes all day 
Is it any wonder that 65% of American 
school children have defective eyes? 

School boards should realize the advantages of a 
room arrangement such as the one pictured. Green 
cork carpet for poster board across the front of 
the room—with an “Alternator” 
the panel, to provide blackboard space. 

This giant “‘blackboard book” of eight handy pages is equiva- 


long. 


all may see. 
from day to day. 


in the center of 











(Continued from Page 160) 
cussions of each subject are added excellent biblio- 
graphies, a discussion of the newer techniques in 
the particular field, the use of tests and measure- 
ments, and the like. 

This volume will be of inestimable assistance to 
principals, supervisors, and high-school teachers. 
The names of the contributors are a sufficient guar- 
antee of scholarship combined with practicality. 
There are Leonard in English, Hill in social studies, 
Cole in modern languages, Mason D. Gray in Latin, 
Clark in mathematics, Pieper in science, ‘Dodge and 
Henderson in home economics, Gordon and Bradish 
in music and art, Perrin in health education, and, 
last but not least, Logasa on the supervision of 
high-school library service. 

An introductory and concluding chapter by Doctor 
Uhl, on supervision in the high school in general, 
add not a little to the merit of this book. 


Health and Physical Education for Elementary 

Schools 

Alonzo F. Myers and Ossian C. Bird. Cloth, 342 
pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

This thoroughly practical book presents a modern 
program of health and physical education for 
elementary schools. There are excellent chapters 
on recent tendencies in the field, on mental hygiene, 
on the correction of physical defects, on the teach- 
ing of health habits, first aid, and the like. The 
most useful part of the book, from the standpoint 
of the teachers in service, are chapters XIV to 
XXII that deal in an eminently practical way with 
various types of activities suitable for all the grades 
from first to sixth inclusive. Even for those who are 
not teaching in the elementary school the descrip- 
tions of the various games suitable for children 
make fascinating reading. The book should be of 
great utility to all elementary teachers, as well 
as to those preparing for elementary teaching. 
Problems in Classroom Method 

By Douglas Waples. Cloth, 609 pages. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

The purpose of this book, which is primarily 
intended for supervisors and teachers in service, 
is to organize the data with reference to teaching 
problems. In Part I about forty case problems are 
given, together with the solutions reached by teach- 
ers in service. The critical evaluation of the solu- 
tions will aid other teachers in working out solu- 
tions for similar problems. 


Part II contains a classified list of over four 


hundred. typical difficulties confronting teachers of 
any high-school subject. There are suggested solu- 
tions for these difficulties that have been obtained 
from professional literature, from teachers in ser- 
vice, and from teachers in training. The method 
throughout is, of course, that of case analysis and 
it labors from the limitations inherent in such a 
technique. Nevertheless, the present volume is of 
great practical value and the author deserves credit 
for getting away from vague theorizing down to 
concrete reality. It is a book that can be com- 
mended not only to all engaged in the supervision 
of high-school instruction, but also to teachers and 
administrators generally. 

Silent and Oral Reading 

By Clarence R. Stone. Cloth, 319 pages. Price, $2. 
The Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of the earlier 
book by the same author which was a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature on reading. The 
present volume takes due account of the great num- 
ber of monographs, magazines, and yearbook articles 
that have been published since that date. Due atten- 
tion is paid to the marked advance that has been 
made in the development of the materials and 
methods in silent reading. It is a volume that 
elementary-school principals and supervisory-school 
officers simply cannot afford to overlook. It can 
well be recommended also to students in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, as well as to teach- 
ers in service. The author, while providing a thor- 
oughly scientific study of the field of silent and 
oral reading, has avoided technicalities and un- 
necessary statistical details. 

Commercial Teaching Problems 

By Paul S. Lomax. Cloth, 200 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. 

So very few books on methods deal with the com- 
mercial subject that the present volume should re- 
ceive a hearty welcome. The author has attempted 
to combine both the theory of commercial education 
with the practice. The combination is not altogether 
happy.Nevertheless, the practical side is well set 
forth. It is a book that should be read by com- 
mercial teachers in high schools, in normal schools, 
and university schools of business. 


A Self-Rating Scale for Supervisors, Super- 
visory-Principals, and Helping Teachers 
By Edwin J. Brown. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

Bruce, Milwaukee. 
The scale offers a simple and practical method 


lent to 84 square feet of board, or more space than a black board 
stretched clear across the front of the ordinary school room! 

With the Alternator the teacher can adjust the leaves so that 
She can prepare lessons in advance and keep them 
She can save the model work of pupils. She 
can lock up her quiz questions until needed. She can save 
many precious moments of class time. 


Alternators can be installed in new or old buildings. 
information, send for Catalog A-3. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West 8th St. 


For full 


Kansas City, Mo. 


for a periodical self-check of supervisors, super- 
visory-principals, and teachers. The scale consists 
oi two parts, personal and social qualities divided 
into ten divisions, and methods and _ principles 
divided into nine divisions. The first part covers 
everything of a personal nature from habits of dress 
and cleanliness to personal and professional ideals. 
The second section covers rather completely the 
field of supervision, including the procedure and 
aim of the work, recognition of efficient work, and 
promotion of good school management. The scale 
has been tested with excellent results. 

A manual of directions accompanies the scale, 
which gives complete information as to the purpose 
of the. test, scoring, and interpretation of the 
scores. 


Body Mechanics and Health 

By Leah C. Thomas, Cloth, 210 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Correct posture as an outcome of physical educa- 
tion is more widely accepted from year to year. 
This fact makes a book on the subject of teaching 
correct posture of correspondingly greater interest 
to teachers. The present book which is an enlarged 
edition of a successful work first published in 1922, 
emphasized exercises for teaching and _ posture 
habits. Both the lessons and devices for teaching 
are well adapted to average school situations, and 
will appeal to grade teachers quite as much as 
to specialists. 


Words 

Second revised edition. By Rupert P. SoRelle and 
Charles W. Kitt. Cloth, 192 pages. Price, $0.44. 
The Gregg Publishing Co., New York City. 

Although remarkable progress has been made in 
the pedagogy of business, it has been difficult to 
keep abreast with the business practice and customs. 
The numerous scientific discoveries and inventions 
bring with them a host of technical terms which 
must take their place in one’s everday vocabulary. 

The authors of “Words” have attempted to keep 
before the student of business an accurate picture 
of a cross section of the language which represents 
the foundation of business expression. The present 
text is a revision of a former edition which appeared 
in 1903, and its content reflects the enriched voca- 
bulary of the present-day business man, and the 
organization of subject matter in accordance with 
the latest pedagogic findings. 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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Bell & Howell 


Filmo School Projector 57E with 45-50 
condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, 
geared rewind and safety shutter. Price, 
with case, $205. Other models from $190. 
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Sowing Ideas 


along the path of 


least resistance... 


made easter with the New BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO School Projector 


The eye is the open road to the mind 
—the path of least resistance for new 
ideas. Modern educators are letting 
children find new pleasure in study 
and giving them a clearer understand- 
ing of fundamentals with the aid of 
educational movies. 


The new Bell & Howell Filmo 57E 
School Projector was developed after 
intensive research by Bell & Howell 
engineers working with educators. It 
is specially designedandadapted tothe 
modern technique of training minds. 


The watch-like accuracy and pre- 
cision of all Bell & Howell equipment 
is the result of 22 years of experience 
as the leading manufacturers of pro- 


BELL & 


fessional motion picture cameras and 
equipment for a majority of the 
world’s greatest producers. The nine- 
to-one shutter movement on the Filmo 
School Projector eliminates all eye- 
strain and gives a steady, flickerless 
image of great brilliancy. Because of 
its great illuminating power this pro- 
jector is equally at home in the small 
classroom or the larger assembly hall. 
It is easily carried from room toroomin 
its light weight,compact,carrying case. 


Anyone can operate the Filmo 
School Projector. Threading the 16mm. 
non-inflammable film and plugging 
into the nearest light socket take but 
a moment. Then everything is ready 


HOWELL 


LO 


BELL & HOWELL CO. - Dept. E, 1814 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) + Established 1907 


to make History, Science or Literature 
assume a Closer and more vivid rela- 
tionship to everyday life. After the 
film has been started, the projector 
needs no further attention, allowing 
the teacher to approach the screen for 
a discussion of the pictures. 


Educational films on thousands of 
subjects are available from many 
sources for rental or for per- 
manent library purchase. 
Send the coupon for com- 
plete information on Ed- 
ucational Films and the 
interesting new booklet, 
‘Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 








ae ae 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


| Dept. E, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. | 
Please mail me your booklet “‘Filmo in Schools | 

| and Colleges,” describing Bell & Howell 

g  cauipment for school use. i 

In : 
Name................... ......Position ! 

\ School .. i 

e . 


| a tienes a ee 
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Third Book of the Series Just Out 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, 


Professor of Administration and Supervision, 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


Public School Relations. /ntroduction by John 
W. Withers, Dean of School of Education, New York 
Umiversity. 

A thorough treatment of problems involved in the 
relationships of schools to their communities. Invalu- 
able for group work. A textbook for teachers and 
administrators. Profusely illustrated. 


Public School Finance. /ntroduction by Walter 
A. Jessup, President of the University of Lowa. 

A comprehensive study. Indispensable to school 
officers concerned with budget making and to all stu- 
dents of administration. Numerous diagrams and 
tables. 


Just Out 


Public School Plant Program. /ntroduction by 
Jesse H. Newlon, Director of Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

A discussion of the general principles underlying 
the organization and administration of the school 
plant program in public education, together with a 
practical technique. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHILAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


M Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 

* ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books 
which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and 
method of The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 

1. A small Primer vocabulary. 

2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 


4. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differ- 


ences. 


. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 











AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 


ATLANTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


Lh 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


UE 


TPIS 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 





NEW BOOK SUPPORT | 





The rolled edge at the top prevents 
tearing or “knifing” the pages of books | 
when placed on the shelves. 





Made of heavy steel finished in black or 
green enamel. 5 inches high. 


$2.50 per dozen—Express paid 
16.75 per 100 —Freight paid 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. | 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. | 
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Clean, Smooth Desk Tops 


all the year 
and every year 


—when the Maintenance Department owns a CLARKE 


VERY educator knows how much better chil- 
dren study—how much their lives are influ- 
enced — by clean, immaculate school surround- 


ings. 


erowing plants about the room, floors glistening 


and clean. 


Then why leave a jarring note in your class- 
rooms by tolerating battered, gouged desk tops? 
Isn't it asking too much to expect a child to re- 
strain his destructive instinct when the desk be- 
fore him is already initialled, ink-stained and 
marred? 
















Fresh, colorful curtains at the windows, 


It’s easy today to keep desk tops smooth 
and shiny as a mirror. You do not have 


tion is involved. 


. . . ! - 
to wait until vacation to do the work. A | ! 
man from the maintenance department  ! 
can refinish a desk top in four minutes | 
anytime, anywhere, with the Clarke Vac- | ca, cae es ee es eu on | 
uum Portable Sander. Se ee 

| Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, full facts | 
| about the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 

. e | 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company | Ssnecocoscsssssssvesvvvesvvvvvvvtsevvvvve ! 
Dept. G-35, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, II. , ia | 
Originators and, for 12 years, manufacturers of SRI SSS 6 cee CR SOOO KEHEEESEHOTSET OCHO OEHEEEHCEOE DE i 
Portable Sanding Machines. 1 
C5404 09-25 Ake Saeed ewes a ere ' 





4 minutes and the CLARKE Sander make this Seva 


This powerful, fast-cutting machine weighs but 22 pounds, makes 
no dust or dirt, runs off a light socket. School administrations find it 
invaluable. You will find interesting the full facts about the Clarke 
Sander and the work it is doing in schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. Send the coupon below for information and for opinions of 
other school executives and maintenance departments. No obliga- 





- LF 
(ey, 
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Special non-obligating Coupon 
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Among the findings of the book are the five 
hundred spelling demons comprising the most fre- 
quently misspelled words, a word analysis with 
definitions and use in business sentences, common 
prefixes and suffixes, homonymns, synonyms, and 
antonyms, new words clearly defined, general words, 
and phrases of foreign origin, and technical voca- 
bularies of over 3,000 words, including the defini- 
tion and use of 300 general business terms and 
100 legal terms. There is a student’s supplement, 
consisting of special ruled blank sheets for each of 
the six parts, to be used in recording special review 
lists and additional words of interest to the in- 
dividual student, as well as an alphabetical index 
to over 5,000 words. 


New Third Reader 

By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. Cloth, 
288 pages. Price, 84 cents. Hall & McCreary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This book has been prepared with the thought 
in mind that the basic reader should embody all 
the reading—silent and oral—skill and impart all 
the desirable habits. In addition, the content should 
be of intense interest and permanent value. The 
present authors have splendidly achieved their 
purpose. 

The New Wide-Awake Junior 

By Clara Murray. Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 65 
cents. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 

School and play activities make up the subject 
matter of the stories in this simple primer. A voca- 
bulary of 207 carefully chosen words, a conversa- 
tional style, and splendid illustrations distinguish 
the book. 


Growth in Spelling 

By Edward L. Thorndike and Julia H. Wohl- 
farth. Book I, cloth, 120 pages. Book II, cloth, 153 
pages. Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, 
a 4 


The study of spelling in the grades must enable 
the pupils to attain two aims: First, the ability to 
spell the four or five thousand words commonly used 
in writing; second, the ability to learn the spell- 
ing of words in school and in life as one sees them 
when reading or at other times. 

The present books are intended to meet these 
purposes through the development of greater inter- 
est in words and better habits of perceiving. It is 
expected that the pupils who complete the work will 
make a better showing in the number of words 


learned in school than pupils taught by the older 
methods. 

Book I is for use in grades one to four and is 
arranged to cover eighteen weeks of work. The mate- 
rial provides for reading, writing and spelling, with 
a dictation lesson on the last day of the week. The 
exercises become more varied and difficult as the 
work proceeds. The last four pages are devoted to 
a dictionary list for study and practice. 

Book II is intended for use in grades five to eight 
and covers eighteen weeks of work for each school 
year. The material offers a more varied and diffi- 
cult grade of work for reading, writing, and spell- 
ing, arranged according to a weekly program. Each 
lesson contains suggestions for a Friday test. The 
last part of the book is devoted to an appendix of 
suggestions for using the exercises, graded tests, 
rules for spelling, use of the dictionary, types of 
special exercises, and common abbreviations. 

The books offer a wealth of helpful material to 
stimulate good spelling and should prove practical 
for use in the elementary schools. Teachers should 
find the books helpful in stimulating interest and 
attention on the part of the pupils and in promot- 
ing good spelling in all oral and written work. 


Work-Test Manual in American History 
By W. A. Butcher. Paper, 192 pages. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago. 
This manual is complete for the study of United 
States history from the earliest settlement of the 
colonies, to the present time. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry 

By C. W. Gray, C. W. Sandifur, and H. J. Hanna. 
Cloth, 650 pages. Price, $1.80. The Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

This is the third revision of a book which has 
been deservedly popular during the past five years. 
The text has been carefully revised, and new 
chapters have been added to emphasize the newest 
discoveries in the electronic theory of matter, the 
atmosphere, paints and lacquers, and the chemistry 
of agriculture. The new edition emphasizes very 
strongly the applied characteristics of the original 
work. 


Mechanical Drawing 
By A. K. Rigast. Paper, 79 pages. Price, $1.40. 
The Macmillan Company, New York and Chicago. 
These instruction and job sheets cover the work 
usually offered in two years in senior high schools. 


New Practical Physics 

By N. H. Black and H. N. Davis. Cloth, 645 
pages. Price, $1.20. The Macmillan Company, New 
York and Chicago. 

This is the fourth revision of a book first publish- 
ed in 1913. Its chief characteristics are the simple 
presentation of essential material, the use of the 
latest and most interesting developments in in- 
dustry, as well as the newest discoveries in science, 
complete supplementary problems and questions, 
modern illustrations in which the human-interest 
element is emphasized. 


The Questionnaire in Education 
By Leonard V. Koos. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 
$1.25. The Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago. 


Educators who have been bothered repeatedly 
with questionnaires will appreciate the first two 
recommendations which the author of this study 
makes: Questionnaire studies should be undertaken 
only when there is need for them. The questionnaire 
method should be employed only when there is no 
other feasible way of securing the information re- 
quired. 

The book deserves to be read by every individual 
engaged in educational research. It should be studied 
intensively by every candidate for a higher degree 
who must make use of the questionnaire for the 
collection of information. 


Adventures in Storyland 

By Frances Lilian Taylor. Cloth, 144 pages. Price, 
64 cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, New York City. 

This first reader deserves attention because of its 
extended vocabulary, interesting stories, and the 
excellent illustrations. Rhyme, repetition, and 
dramatic values have been emphasized as memory 
aids. 


Modern Life Arithmetics 

By John G. Fowlkes and Thomas T. Goff. Book 
two, cloth, 402 pages, price, $0.75; Book three, 
cloth, 445 pages, price, $0.75. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago. 

Book two of this series of arithmetics is devoted 
to material for use in the fifth grades. The book 
is written in terms that the child can understand 
and great care has been taken with the abstract 
material. All useless and artificial matter has been 
omitted, while a large amount of illustrative mate- 
rial has been included. Generous use has been made 
of the project form of organization. 
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SCHOOL FILMS 


have been tested in schools for five years and 86 
reels are ready for immediate use. 
They may be rented in either 
16 mm. or 35 mm. widths 


School Projectors from $37.50 to $300.00. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


FREE TUITION 


Northwestern University McKinlock (Chicago) Campus 
July 8th—12th, 1929 


Write at once for literature or reservations. 


QRS-DeVry CORPORATION, 


(ESTABLISHED 1900) 


333 N. Michigan Ave. - - 


NEW YORK 














The material covers lessons in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, decimals, fractions, 
denominate numbers, banking, percentage, and 
budgeting and keeping of accounts. Each lesson is 
followed by a chapter review which fixes firmly in 
the pupil’s mind what he has learned in the preced- 
ing lesson. 

Book three of the series offers material for use 
in the eighth grade and represents the last formal 
arithmetic work which the pupil will have. In this 
book great care has been taken to provide abstract 
paragraphs which is complete as to the type of 
example, as well as to number combinations. All 
of the problems are based on experiences that are 
often met in human activities and generous use 
has been made of the project form of organization. 

The material includes problems in testing of 
addition facts, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, decimals, percentage and denominate 
numbers, graphs and pictograms, taking care of 
money, meter reading, practice in geometry, busi- 
ness arithmetic, saving and investment, everyday 
arithmetic, formulas, equations and the metric sys- 
tem, ratio, proportion and square root, taxation, 
insurance, public business, and positive and negative 
numbers. Each lesson is followed by a chapter re- 
view to show what the pupil has learned in the 
preceding lesson. 

The books are entirely practical and usable in 
character and the problems offer a wealth of mate- 
rial of interest and value so that they should prove 
useful in the fifth to the eighth grades. The mate- 
rial offers practice in a wide variety of everyday 
activities and provides practical training for the 
pupil which will be useful to him when he leaves 
school. 


Mother’s First Book 

By Cora Wilson Stewart. Paper, 84 pages. Pub- 
lished by the National Illiteracy Crusade, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This booklet is an introductory reading book 
suitable for adult classes and is intended for the 
use of home women who cannot read or write. 
While the book may be used in the classroom, it 
is designed for use in the home. The lessons are 
centered around the home and the daily activities 
and are based on simple everyday tasks, such as 
cleanliness, care of the children, proper foods, and 
school and home subjects. 

The last section of the booklet contains an alpha- 








bet and a rather extensive word list for the use of 
those beginning to read. 


Education Pays 

Paper, 10 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Club, New York City. 

The booklet shows the benefits of education in 
money, personality, power, fame, and success. It 
suggests methods for getting an education, but it 
appears to overemphasize the money value of an 
education as the sole means of happiness and 
success. 


The Universal Speller 

By C. A. Phillips and Martha M. Powell. Cloth, 
144 pages. Price, 60 cents. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

The title of this book is splendidly chosen. The 
work begins with the first grade and carries 
through to the end of the eight grade. The vocabu- 
laries have been selected with due attention to the 
latest research in both school and adult vocabu- 
laries, and with especial care for difficulty and 
utility «at each of the grade and age levels. The 
work of each year is introduced by complete direc- 
tions for the teachers and for the pupils. 

The work is thoroughly motivated and there are 
splendid devices for drill, for written and oral 
tests, for games, for corrective reviews, and for 
vocabulary building. Supplementary lists at the 
end of the book include occupational and general 
lists covering a wide range of human activities, 
homonymns, suffixes, pronouns, special words and 
phrases, and spelling demons. 

The book well developes the authors’ fundamental 
conception of a speller—teach, test, study. 
Before Columbus 

By Cecil E. Stevens. Cloth, 191 pages, illustrated. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York City. 

This collection of descriptive sketches and folk 
tales provides a well-rounded and _ interesting 
picture of Indian life in Porto Rico before the 
coming of the Spaniards. 

A Critical Study of Measures of Achievement 
Relative to Capacity. By Mr. C. W. Odell. Paper, 
58 pages. Price, 50 cents. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The use of measures 
of achievement relative to capacity has been one of 
the suggested and widely employed procedures in 
connection with the standardized test movement. 
The present pamphlet presents the findings of a 
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DEPT. U-5 


- Chicago, Illinois 


critical study of measures of achievement in 
determining the capacity of a pupil. A brief ac- 
count of the origin of the various suggested meas- 
ures is followed by discussions of the merits and 
demerits of the different measures and of the valid- 
ity and reliability of such measures in general. 
A review of the known studies of the reliability of 
measures of achievement has led to the conclusion 
that their reliability is unsatisfactory. This is sup- 
ported by original data obtained by the writer. 
Their reliability is so low that it is recommended 
that they never be employed for the diagnosis, 
classification, or other treatment of individual 
pupils, except where they are based upon the com- 
bined results from several group tests or one in- 
dividual intelligence test. Relative measures, for a 
class or larger group do, however, possess high 
reliability warranting their use. The findings show 
that proper grade placement, satisfactory motiva- 
tion, and teaching methods adapted to pupils’ abil- 
ities generally result in reducing the negative 
correlation between intelligence quotients and ac- 
complishment quotients to practically zero. 

The writer attempted to discover a method of 
estimating the reliability of achievement quotients 
from that of achievement and mental ages, but so 
far as he was able to learn, there is no valid formula 
for the purpose. The writer did, however, discover 
two methods, one somewhat better than the other, 
by which the reliability of achievement quotients 
may be estimated approximately, when those of 
achievement and mental ages are known. Both of 
these deal with probable or standard errors. Nothing 
based upon coefficients of reliability was found. 
Apparently the most satisfactory way of procur- 
ing a measure of the kind desired is to substitute 
in it the average achievement and mental ages of 
the group rather than those of an individual pupil, 
and thus secure a probable error applicable to the 
achievement quotients of the whole group. 


The writer found that there is little choice be- 
tween difference measures and quotient measures. 
There appears to be a slight tendency for the co- 
fficients of correlation of the difference measures 
to be larger and the corresponding coefficients of 
alienation smaller, than those of the quotient meas- 
ures. The probable errors of measurement of the 
difference measures are distinctly greater than those 
of the quotient measures, but their ratios to the 
means and standard deviations are in most cases 
slightly less than the corresponding ratios for 


(Concluded on Page 168) 
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Cleveland Range Installations 





Let Togan Assume The Burden 


Togan will gladly assume the burden of solving 
the school problem in your community. In reality 
it becomes no problem at all when Togan takes the 
job. Togan one, two, three and four room schools 
meet all school requirements adequately and eco- 
nomically. In appearance they are a credit to any | 
community. Togan schools are built to conform to | 


strictest state building laws. 


Get the facts about Togan well built schools. You will be 
surprised at their moderate cost. Write today. | 


TOGAN-STILES, INC. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














(Concluded from Page 166) 
the quotient measures. The difference is so small 
as to justify the assumption that there is little 
difference in the reliability of difference and quo- 
tient scores. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

—Mr. R. L. Hunt of Las Animas, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Madison, 5. 
Dak., for the next school year. 

—Mr. WAYNE Gray of Jerome, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Addison, to 
succeed C. E. Marshall. 

—Supr. R. E. Garrett of Belvidere, Ill, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. R. FE, OEHRLI has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Montague, Mich. 

—Supr. C. L. MATHEISON of Memphis, Mich., has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

Mr. F. R. CALDWELL of West Newton, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Paoli for 
the coming school year. 

—Surpt. ApOLPH PAULSON of Lidgerwood, N. Dak., 
has been reelected for the next school year. 

—Mr. H. S. FREEMAN has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Mobridge, S. Dak., to succeed 
R. W. Kraushaar. 

—Mnr. J. H. Grecory of Kingsville, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at McAllen, to 
succeed J. D. Bramlette. 

—Mr. Epwin E. Swanson of Manson, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Humboldt 
for the next year, to succeed H. F. Jakway. 

—Supr. 0. H. WurreneaD of Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
has been reelected for another year, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. J. F. CADENHEAD of Shubuta, Miss., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Waynes- 
boro. 

—Mr. E. L. WEAVER of Scottsbluff, Nebr., has 
been reelected for a new three-year term, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. JAMES F. RYAN has been elected as a mem- 
ber of the school board of Dubuque, Iowa, to sue- 
ceed L. F. Metz. 


—Mr. C. W. G. Bartey has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Rutherford, N. J. 


—Supr. G. L. H. Jounson has been reelected 





fully meet the most rigid requirements. 


| Well planned—because our Engineering 
Department is skilled in working with ar- 
chitects and school boards to produce op- 
erating efficiency. 

Well built in every detail—because 
Co.” equipment is designed and construct- 
ed in our own plant under experienced 
supervision. 


a ie 


From the day you place your order to the day 
of completion, Cleveland Range installations 
proceed “on schedule.” We work with you. 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


“We specialize in serving Schools”’ 


General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, Ohio 


| EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 





head of the schools at Danville, Va., for a four-year 
term, beginning with July 1. 

—Supt. C. H. Bryan of Melvindale, Mich., has 
heen reelected for a new two-year term, with an 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. HuBertT SHINN has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hart, Mich., to succeed Mr. 
H. L. Bleecker. 

Supt. E. E. Fett of Holland, Mich., has been 
reelected for his twentieth consecutive year on a 
three-year contract. 

—Supr. C. E. Rising of Leon, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

—Mr. W. H. GarpNER has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Ollie consolidated schools at Ollie, 
lowa, to succeed Mr. K. L. Benner. 

—Svupt. F. E. Nites of Lewis, Kans., has been 
reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—SvuptT. CHARLES Hatt of Marion, Kans., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. JoHN WOEHLK has been elected head of the 
schools at Garwin, lowa. 

—Svupt. F. E. Lurron of Aitkin, Minn., has been 
reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. J. R. Ripeoop of Hubbard, Oreg., 
been reelected for a fourth term. 

—Mr. 8S. C. Happock of Jupiter, Fla., has been 
elected superintendent of the consolidated schools 
at Montezuma, Ga. 


has 


—Mr. G. E. Brown of Greeley, Colo., has been 
appointed as state commissioner of education for 
Wyoming. Mr. Brown succeeds Mr. L. C. Tidball, 
who has gone to the University of Washington. 

—Supt. P. E. Stewart of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has been reelected for a new four-year term, at his 
present salary, and with a substantial increase for 
the last two years of the term. 

—Mr. R. B. McComs of Douds, Iowa, has ac- 
cepted a position in the high school at Milton. 


—Mr. W. W. ISLE has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Ponca City, Okla., to succeed J. 
T. Hefley. 


Mr. Mitton ELLIson has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Kinde, Mich., to succeed C. 
H. Bush. 





—Supt. H. E. AnpERSON of Stewart, Minn., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Supt. A. E. Gump of Slater, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for the next year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

—Supt. Eart C. DuNcAN of Clarinda, Iowa, has 
been reelected for a new three-year term. 

—Mr. J. L. SHouse has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools at Kansas City, Mo., 
to succeed Mr. F. H. Barbee. 

Supt. R. V. CRAMER of Lebanon, Mo., has ac- 
cepted a position in the school system at Kansas 
City. 

—Supt. R. J. [tse of Yuma, Colo., has been re- 
elected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—Supt. G. O. KELLEY of Bridgeport, Nebr., has 
been reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. H. J. BLUE of Carlinville, Ill., has been 
elected president of the southcentral division of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association. 

—Supt. I. R. GRonuip of Lytton, Iowa, has been 
reelected for the ensuing year. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A LARGE SCHOOL 


HEATING AND VENTILATING PLANT 
(Concluded from Page 158) 


for all of the equipment installed, should be a part 
of the records of the chief engineer. 





In Conclusion 

147. Finally: These instructions may seem most 
complicated at first sight. But, if they are con- 
sidered in the nature of an attempt to write out 
detailed directions for one whose experience and 
understanding of a very important position is 
unknown to the writer, they will seem less formid- 
able. 

148. All of the suggestions cannot be put into 
effect at once, any more than a huge building like 
this can be built over night. 

149. The organization suggested must be a 
process of directed growth. So long as there is 
growth, the man responsible for the progress casr 
be happy. But, he need not expect much approval 
beyond his own knowledge that he had done his 
best. If he can get that much, he has little more 
to expect. 

150. He cannot hope for perfection in operation. 

(Concluded on Page 171) 
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What we mean 
by “v-e-r-y Lo-w” 
current consumption 
We wanted FACTS—so we had 


unbiased engineers make these tests 


Take the case of the New York Tele- 
phone Company test. This disclosed 


85 ROUND TRIPS FOR ONE CENT 
MODEL E Electric G&G Telescopic Ash 


Hoist (similar to illustration) installed at 
the main Brooklyn, N. Y., building of the New 
York Telephone Company was selected for this 
test, which was conducted by engineers of the 
Sprague Electric Works. 


Filled cans of ashes were weighed and average 
weight determined to be 150 lbs., so a filled can 
weighing exactly 150 lbs. was employed. It was 
raised electrically and lowered by gravity 12 
times. Distance of lift between cellar and grade 
level was found to be 16 ft. 8 inches, and cost of 
current to company was $.0348 per kw. h. Total 
average watt-seconds required for the average 
run was 12,155. 

HERE ARE THE NET RESULTS: 296 cans raised 


and lowered in one kilowatt hour; 151 tons of ashes 

raised and lowered in one kilowatt hour; and 85 round 

trips of can from cellar to grade and back to cellar level 
made for one cent current consumption. 

These figures do not apply to every installa- 
tion. The determining factors are distance of 
lift and cost of current. Nor would such econo- 
my be possible without the Gravity Lowering 
Device with which this Hoist is equipped. 


The Bell Telephone System now uses this 
equipment in 168 buildings. G&G Ash Removal 
Equipment is in use in the schools of 44 states 
and is now standard equipment with Boards 
of Education in such prominent cities as 
New York, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Kans., Jersey City, Scranton, 

Pittsburgh and Kansas City, Mo. 


Write for catalog 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 


Soaps— 
Chemicals— 


Sanitary Supplies 
























Consistently Proved 
in}Practical Service 


DeVilbiss leadership in the spray system industry rests 
squarely upon service to the user. DeVilbiss spray- 
painting outfits have a recognized position in school 
building maintenance because they save money for the 
owner in many ways. Our new catalog of DeVilbiss 
spray systems suitable for your use will reveal just how 
exactly DeVilbiss has anticipated the requirements of 
your painting problems. A copy will be sent to you 
promptly on your request. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY, 268 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


—Sales and Service Branches 


NEW YORK — Y//b/: omecane 
PHILADELPHIA iss 
CLEVELAND Fe 1 ST. LOUIS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIANAPOLIS Spr ay- FINISHING System WINDSOR, ONT. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 
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WARREN G.HARDING HIGH SCHOOL 
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Warren G. Harding 
High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Architects: Caldwell, 
Walker & Beckwith 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


This most modern School is pro- 
tected from interroom and hallway 
noises by the use of 20 Hamlin 
edge-tight and felt-filled soundproof 
doors. Hamlin Doors are made in 
sizes to meet every condition even 
to partitions, 19 ft. high x 60 ft. 
wide, between auditorium and gym- 
nasium. 


PROOFED! 





Used in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, HOSPI- 
TALS. HOTELS, Li- 
BRARIES, CHURCH- 
ES, OFFICES, Ete. 


Hamlin Sound-proof 


WRITE for DETAILS: 


doors and partitions are 


in modern schools all 
over America. Write to 
us for list and prices. 
May be easily installed 
in schools now built. 





Yesterday 





Today 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1516 Lincoln St. 


SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 


with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when closed. As compared 
with the ordinary cloakroom—in, for exam- 
ple, a school—EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodations in 12’x 2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 
special heating and ventilation and the wall 
which separates cloakroom from classroom. 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. The 
complete facts—for your files—are interest- 
ing. May we send the illustrated catalogue 
containing them? 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Evanston, III. 





EXPECT MORE 
FROM AMBLER SCHOOLHOUSES 
Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practi- 


cal usefulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. 
Easier heating. Better ventilation. Permanence. 


All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school- 
houses. And the only other way you can secure them— 
including fire-safety—is in a masonry structure. 
There are times and places for masonry buildings. But 
there are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is 
not necessary and very inadvisable. Before you add 
schoolroom facilities, learn all about Ambler advan- 
tages. The informative catalog is yours on request. 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 





Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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STILL DROJECTION 
HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any particular illus- 


tration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, photo- 
graphs, pages of a book, postcards or the speci- 


men itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


h : SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 
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BAUSCHSLOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


680 St. Paul St. 


(Continued from Page 168) 
There is no such thing. But it can be pictured, and 


it can be hoped for, and it can be planned for. 

151. And the more clearly the man responsible 
can have these three things in mind, and the more 
consistently he can act up to them, the greater will 
be his attainment. 

152. It is the hope of the man who writes these 
notes that the operation of this building will come 
a little nearer to perfection than any other school 
building in the United States. And he will hold 
himself ready to do anything possible towards this 
end, just as he had had it in mind now for almost 
two years. 

THE COURTS AND PUPIL 


TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from Page 50) 


dren living in the district, who are attending 
school in another district. 

In the absence of a law specifically stating that 
children may be transported to school outside 
the district in which they live, such transporta- 
tion cannot be required and public funds may 
not be used for this purpose. This point is very 
definitely established by the court decisions just 
mentioned, but is one often overlooked by boards 
of education in their desire to provide all chil- 
dren with an opportunity for an education. The 
transportation of children to and from school at 
public expense is still preeminently a local mat- 
ter to be solved by each district, unless the State 
otherwise provides as some states are now be- 
ginning to do. 

Power of Conveyance 

In the majority of cases the power given by the 
statutes to a school district to provide transporta- 
tion is strictly limited both as to the type of 
district and to the distances for which transpor- 
tation may be offered. The usual interpretation 
of such laws by the courts has been quite narrow, 


holding strictly to the statutory wording, with 
one rather noteworthy exception in the north- 
west. The supreme court of South Dakota has 
held to the contrary of the general rule, and it is 
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Spiceland 


Rochester, N.Y. 


so much the exception that the decision will be 
quoted. In this case, the court held that the fact 
that a certain district was not in the list of dis- 
tricts enumerated in the statute as being author- 
ized to transport children did not deprive it of 
the authority to convey pupils when in the judg- 
ment of the board of education such conveyance 
was expedient in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities for all the children of the district. Said 
the court: “It is true there is no statute specifi- 
cally authorizing an independent school district 
to furnish conveyance to pupils . . . yet we find 
in this provision it shall possess the usual powers 
of corporations for school purposes. The provi- 
sion seems to be broad and comprehensive and 
may well be deemed as covering the matter of 
transportation of pupils . . . to us there seems 
no natural reason why it should not be as neces- 
sary to provide for transportation for pupils at- 
tending school in an independent district as it 
would be in the common school district. In fact 
it is a matter of common knowledge that inde- 
pendent districts, in point of area, may be much 
larger than common school districts.”*! Though 
this interpretation is broad enough to meet any 
inequalities of educational opportunities, it 
might be doubted if it would be upheld in many 
other courts in view of their almost unanimous 
holding that one dare not go beyond the wording 
of the statutes and extend a power to a body not 
mentioned therein. 

The New Jersey supreme court? has ruled 
that the duty to provide school facilities and ac- 
commodations does not imply that duty of pro- 
viding free transportation to pupils living re- 


mote from the schoolhouse. Substantially the 
same ruling has been made by the Indiana 
(1922), 187 


“Pahl v. Independent School District, 
N. W. 638, 45 S. Dak. 429. 

Board of Education of Frelinghuysen Township v. 
Atwood, County Superintendent, (1907), 65 Atl. 999, 
74 .N. J. L. 838. 
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Fine Schools Deserve 
The Best— Draper Shades 


A genuine Rembrandt is worth quite a deal of money. You 
wouldn’t want to see it hung in a dollar frame, would you? 
But still if you build a school and equip it poorly you are 
doing the same thing. 


The Jonesmore and Central High Schools shown here, are 
Ai well built and properly equipped. To protect the pupils’ eye- 
+) sight and afford proper ventilation ye Adjustable shades 
were selected for all the windows. 


An installation in your school 
will help immensely. Consult us. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Indiana 


court.** In another case the Indiana court** has 
also stated that in the absence of a statute spe- 
cially enjoining upon the township trustees the 
duty of providing free transportation for school 
children, such trustees are under no obligations 
to furnish free transportation to pupils under a 
statute providing for the levying of a special tax 
for “construction, renting, or repairing school- 
houses, for providing furniture, school appa- 
ratus, and fuel therefor, and for the payment of 
other necessary expenses of the school except 
tuition.” 


In some states it has been held that the de- 
cision of the district to act upon the power of 
conveyance given by the statutes may be over- 
ruled by the decision of some other school offi- 
cial. In New York* it has been held that the 
state commissioner of education has the power 
to overrule the action of a district meeting and 
to require that transportation be furnished. This 
was a ease where, under permissive legislation 
providing for transportation, the district meet- 
ing had voted not to provide transportation. In 
a South Dakota case*® where the statute provides 
that in the absence of satisfactory transportation 
facilities, it shall be the duty of the board of edu- 
cation to make such provision for the schooling 
of the children as shall be determined by the 
county superintendent of schools, the court has 
held that it was within the power of the county 
superintendent to determine the provisions that 
should be made and to arrange all details himself 
and that the board of education must make the 
provisions determined by him. 


In conclusion it should be emphasized that 
there is little or no transportation that is con- 


%3State ex rel Oliver v. Grubb, Trustee, 
Ind. 213. 

“State ex rel Beard v. Jackson, (1907), 
168 Ind. 384. 

*New York Educational Department, Opinion, (1926), 
35 St. Dept. (N. Y.) 420. 

“Mendenhall v. Slim Buttes District No. 
County, (1928), 


(1882), 85 
81 N.E. 62, 


4, Harding 
196 N. W. 97, 47 S. Dak. 95. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 


ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 


easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 


not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 
FOLO OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 





stitutional unless it is definitely provided for 
by the laws of the state. Furthermore, if the state 
has enacted a pupil-transportation law, the chil- 
dren to whom it applies will depend upon the 
exact wording of the law. In no case has any law 
been interpreted to require transportation in all 
types of school districts within the state, but in 
those types of districts where required, it must 
be furnished. Permissive legislation may often 
become mandatory when controlled by the vote 
of the patrons or authority of high officials. 
When left to the discretion of a school board, 
the judgment of that board cannot be questioned 
once it is exercised. And indefinite legislation is 
usually considered to apply only to the elemen- 
tary school as a strictly local matter because it 
is assumed that, if transportation provisions 
were meant to apply to high-school students, 
such would be clearly stated sinee the lack of 
conveyance there does not work such an inequal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 

By keeping the wording of their own state 
laws in mind the foregoing cases should illus- 
trate to school-board members and school admin- 
istrators the general principles which the courts 
have laid down in applying the law, and provide 
a picture of the intentions of the state in extend- 
ing school transportation to its children at pub- 
lie expense. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Fourth Yearbook of National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Cloth, 186 pages. 
Prepared under the direction of W. D. Reeve, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
Issued by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. The book presents a study of the changes 
and trends in the teaching of mathematics in the 
leading countries of the world as a means of im- 
proving the teaching of mathematics everywhere. 
In the study considerable attention is given to the 
teaching of the subject as it is carried on in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Russia, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, and the United States. In 
studying the teaching of the subject in the United 





Screen. 


projection. 





CHICAGO 


Pupils look for material outside of school 
hours. They are always alert. 


Is now equipped with handles, which add con- 
siderably to its portability. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify cur- 
rent on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will be 


BUDGET AND ORDER NOW 
FOR SUMMER AND FALL 


The Trans-Lux 
Air-Cooled Opaque Projector 


CONCEDED~— 
the best opaque projector on the market 


It is so efhciently cooled by a suction blower 
that sufficient light intensity is used to give ex- 
cellent opaque projection,—under daylight con- 
ditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 


REMEMBER,—opaque projection makes all 
practical material in current publications, sketch- 
es, post-cards, etc., immediately available for 


sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 





DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 Park Avenue 


New York, N. Y. | 





States, Professor Reeve devotes considerable atten- 
tion to such topics as the effects of examinations, 
the power of tradition, mathematics as a tool sub- 
ject, standard tests, enriching influences, aims of 
instruction, administrative trends, fads in teach- 
ing, and more adequate preparation of teachers. 
It is brought out that most of the changes which 
have taken place in the curriculum are due to ex- 
ternal influences which have had their effect upon 
the schools, while little change has been effected 
through research. It has been found that certain 
studies of the social demands for mathematics have 
been influential in modifying the amount and kind 
of mathematics taught in the schools. The authors 
believe that the outlook for mathematics is bright, 
and that the next step toward improvement should 
be in the direction of organization along better 
lines, and in the improvement of instruction 
through the efforts of the teachers. We can hardly 
agree with some of the present-day fads in the 
philosophy of education reflected under the state- 
ments of present aims of instruction. 


A Continuous Census of the Schools of Med- 
ford, Oreg. This census does not in any way 
supplant the annual school census required by law 
in October of each year, but it does supplement the 
annual school census, keeping the district’s records 
up to date concerning the shifting of population, 
transient population, and the enforcement of the 
compulsory education laws. The director, who is 
responsible for the proper functioning of the con- 
tinuous census, works in conjunction with the 
school office, and appoints all the enumerators and 
directs their work. 


Laws Relating to Compulsory Education. By 
Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 70 pages. Price, 15 
cents. Bulletin No. 20, 1928, issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
booklet is intended to present a summary of the 
most striking legislative features of compulsory- 
education systems in the various states. It discusses 
in detail such important items as the various ages 
at which children are admitted and required to 
attend school, the educational requirements neces- 
sary to exempt them from attendance, educational 
relief for dependent or delinquent children, the 
length of school attendance required in the various 
states, and the machinery used for enforcing com- 
pulsory education in the states. There is a digest 
of some of tlie features of compulsory-education 
laws in the states. 





Child Workers on City Streets. By Nettie P. 
McGill. Paper, 74 pages. Price, 15 cents. Bureau 
Publication No. 188, 1928, issued by the children’s 
bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The pamphlet summarizes the findings 
of the investigations made in this field by the 
industrial division of the children’s bureau and 
other agencies. It meets the demand for a brief 
analysis of the available information on the various 
aspects of child labor. 

Blackboard Slate. Bulletin No. 15, 1925. Paper, 
7 pages. Price 5 cents. Published by the U. 5. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. The 
pamphlet contains the revised standards for sizes 
of slate, wall spaces, thickness, and finish of black- 
boards. 

May Day Festival Book for 1929. Suggestions 
for celebrating child health day. Paper, 76 pages. 
Published by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, New York City. The booklet is in the form 
of a book of suggestions, pictures, and other mate- 
rial showing methods for celebrating this day 
dedicated to the childhood and youth of the country. 
It contains material for plays and _ pageants, 
parades and floats, exhibits and demonstrations, 
and folk dances. 

American Council Civics and Government Test 

By Robert D. Leigh, Joseph D. McGoldrick, Peter 
H. Odegard, and Ben D. Wood. Published by World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

American Council Economics Test 

By Horace Taylor, Thomas N. Barrows, and Ben 
D. Wood. Published by the World Book Co, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

American Council Solid Geometry Test 

By Henry W. Raudenbush, L. Parker Siceloff, 
and Ben D. Wood. Published by the World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

American Council Trigonometry Test 

By Henry W. Raudenbush, L. Parker Siceloff, and 
Ben D. Wood. Published by the World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Composition Books 

Paper, 10 pages. Simplified practice recommenda- 
tion R84-28 of the Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The pamphlet offers 
standards for cover stocks, weights, and qualities 
of paper which have greatly reduced the number 
of lines and the sizes originally produced. The new 
standards have greatly reduced the number of 
grades of writing paper, the weights of paper stock, 
the kinds of cover stock, and printed covers. 
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An Authentic Reference Book 


on Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 




















$2.00 


“ ten days free 
~ examination 
the 400 pages, 
= 9x 12 inches, 
nus bound in cloth 
eT, 
S. 
‘he 
Zes 
ck- 
Ns 
eS. 
ia- 
rl} a . : 
e The busy school administrator cannot hope to devote 2. A comprehensive but condensed statement of the aims, 
-. as much time to the study of Industrial Arts and Voca- objectives and field of each of the school shops. 
ts, tional Education as this rapidly growing branch of our . sn —— ‘ | f ati 
ns educational system deserves. There is, however, one ; al = ie te ee oe ee shea —* 
| authentic source book which answers practically all ee ee ee eS See 
ad questions pertaining to school shops. 4. An authentic directory covering Federal and State 
‘ organization of industrial arts. 
BRUCE’S SPECIFICATION ANNUAL contains the ” 
“* following valuable information: 5. A bibliography covering sources of school shop infor- 
1. The first summary of progress in industrial arts in the nae Ge Genpeete. 
ff, various states ever contributed by the State Directors 


e of Vocational Education. All this information in a single 400-page book. 


d Send two dollars. If at the end of 10 days you decide you do not want 
7 BRUCE'S SPECIFICATION ANNUAL, return it and your money will be 
zs returned promptly. 


BRUCE'S SPECIFICATION ANNUAL 


“ INDUSTRIAL-ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
: THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of 3221 Montgomery Building 


k, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Signal Systems 


ANNOUNCING A POLICY 


: Never Before Offered 
By Any Clock Manufacturer. 











The New Improved 
No-Battery Self-Winding 


HAHL CLOCK SYSTEM 


Pac. 
w-1 4 Is Now Obtainable With 
An Absolutely Free Unqualified 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


————— 


When Buying 
Consider The 10 Year Cost 
Rather Than The Purchase Price 


—o-o— 











With the Hahl Clock 
First Cost Becomes The Last 


TIME~SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


7750 Grand River Detroit 





Avenue - 





Front view 42 x 84 inch Troy Premier Washer. Monel cylinder, monel shell, Type A motor drive. 


Use a Premier For Premier’s Job 


HE Premier Washer is a Write for Bulletin A-3-a. Get 
giant in strength, in en- the facts on the Premier . . 


durance and in its ability to : 
stand the strain of constant and on other Troy machinery. 
Feel free, also, to call upon 


service at full capacity every 
TROY SCHOOL ADVISORY 


hour of the day. 
It is just the washer you can gppVICE in planning a new 
school laundry. No cost... 


depend on to handle your work 
unfailingly, speedily, and at 
low cost. no obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, IIL, U.S.A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 













their Narragansett gymnasium equip- 


ment. 


Send for folder giving composite appa- 
ratus list for the gymnasium of today. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


Chicago 


1504 Monadnock Blk. 
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Nature Says | 


“CLIMB!” 


The response of youth 
to the urge to climb is 
natural. Give him the 
opportunity to offset the 
evils of long sitting. 
| 
| 


Recent installations in 
the Junior high schools 
in Philadelphia include 
24 climbing ropes in 


STEEL LOCKERS—CABINETS 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York 


214 East 40th St. 








Adds Wholesome Days 


Over the athletic field the Bel- 
Sun-Lite flood throws an even 
distribution that makes play 
equally accurate in the center 
and edges of the beam. Re- 
mains adjusted at all angles. 
Weatherproof. Unbreakable 
reflector plated with chro- 
mium. 


dee) 


Bel-Sun-Lite borders throw 
downward a light that causes 
make-up an scenery to 
appear as if in sunshine 
Colored lenses also give moon 
and twilight effect. Bel-Sun- 
Lite spots, olivettes and dis- 
appearing foots give profes- 
sional atmosphere to amateur 
acting. 


Belson 


808 Sibley St., 


to the Precious Years 


“For light and lust are deadly enemies’’ 


Rape of Lucrece. 


yee energy outlasts the sun 
—its safe expenditure demands 
light, copious light. Parents and 
students look to you to supply it— 
and you look to Belson. Bel-Sun- 
Lites are designed expressly for 
auditorium, gymnasium, shop, pool, 
or athletic field. They furnish play- 
light after daylight, light that harms 
no eye, but helps physical and 
mental growth. 


First cost is little and maintenance neg- 
ligible. Our representative is listed in 
the ’phone directory of the nearest of 
these cities. He will help. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Antonio, Tex. 
Miami, Fla. San Francisco, Cal 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Tulsa, Okla 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 
Delaware, O. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Gary, Ind. 
Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind. ‘Tampa, Fla. 


Or write us 


Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 




















| erected by our experts. 







Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 


Built a “EA, Perfect Light and Ventilation 
for ie . 
Safety 





EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 
Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 


| growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 


did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the bids 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and Iron Streets 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


DETROIT 





Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


INCI! 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 


for a School Cafeteria. 
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HARRIS SCHOOLS 


THE EASIEST WAY TO 
PLAN A NEW CAFETERIA 


for your school is to write to the Engineering Department of 
S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., that the installation of 
such a cafeteria is contemplated — and without obligation you 
would like their suggested list of necessary equipment together 
with a room layout to save as much space and expense as possible. 

Our engineers will gladly chart your room in blue-print 
form and furnish you with a list of just what you will need to 
prepare and serve food economically to your pupils. They also 
will give you an estimate of what this equipment would cost 
installed ready-for-use. Everything is made plain—easy to un- 
derstand and anticipate. 

We also invite inquiries on single units, such as Urns, Tables, 
Ovens, etc. 


_§ S.BLICKMAN, /ac 





Food Service Equipmen(- 223s 


Ai iH 


More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle building, health developing 
equipment—and yours will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been recog- 

nized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of 

after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every element of safety human 

ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 

Schools, institutions, cities,—the country over—which have equipped their play- 


grounds with Everwear Equipment have found it superior. Also more economi- 
cal, because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete information. Lists 161 different 
models and sizes of apparatus with which to equip your playground. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dept. 25 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 














JONES 


The Standard Line 


COMFORT, DURABILITY and 
BEAUTY are the three essen- 
tial features embodied in every 
“Standard Line” design. Wheth- 
er for kindergarten or college 
requirements, there’s a type of 
Jones seating especially adapted. 


Send for the New 1929 
“Standard Line” catalog. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices 
Siler City, North Carolina 






VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons: Co. 


Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 









Su bscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of schoo] 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 
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of help to Mimeographs ..... $SCEES ETC OCSS OG -scs00%8 nid 064400 5000040608% Weather Strips ........cceoves 
Motion Pictures ....... Ligh wees Soap Dispensers ..... 60ueseees Windows and Window Sash. eee 
DN sfadcand sarc tiaderdeaaivindetsas cia ciaeerewrenestsceaeaoerne Motion Picture Projectors...... Stage Equipment ...........00. Window Ventilators ........... 
Motion Picture Screens......... SE 6.6.0.0:60:6:4000006000008 Wire Window Guards.......... 
Ri pnkdncnvhinenteensessecesicdesebvinaerne DR cicdacisaceices Motors .......... seeseeeesesees Scenery ....seeeeeccssecesees Wo0d .....secssecesesecccvenes 
, Musical Instruments FsR6S EGU Stair Plates ........ 8666060800 Woodworking Machinery........ 

206s dedes. sab e0bettedsiewcstaekaeens MN s4.4s000400% 192 mon 

Official Bids Additional Wants ......... EVER AEAN D4 NG6 ESE 8SLG COUR e TACO ONT 6504696004 ONS ESM 
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Pp \ ¢ ECTORS os 
} igs y 
AmU.S. NAVY 
INDOOR OUTDOOR 
GYMNASIUM PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG CATALOG 
NO. 4 NO. A 
U.S. Navy buys more 
Holmes Projectors 
LOW IN PRICE 
yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. picture up 
to 100 ft., — in quality and definition 
to pictures shown in moving picture 
It’s Best houses. - 
The MERRY-WHIRL SWING 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Ia ada For Assembly Compare it with any other make; if not perfectly 
satisfi etory return it and your money will be 
CHICAGO Halls and Soneous, br Buh of cue of ammaien. Gaede 
safety, adjustab ake-up, focus jus , sim- 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT Classrooms pleity throughout. TP WAS ‘NO EQUAL. 
’s ow he Unitec ¢ ry i ing 
COMPANY Holmes Projectors uae coe ~y Meliyweed’s 
T r 7 ost s ebrities, dir Ss i 
1835 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO ILL. an Zo NAVY Professional quality with portability, Weight 44 
“HOLMES — gowns, A +e be sequen from any light system, 
4 arm lighting inclu b 
PROJECTORS Write for interesting details 
SEND FOR for years. 
Pylon = HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
OUR COMPLETE EQUIPMENT CATALOG now in service. 1640 No. Halsted St. Chicago, Il. 
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Protecting! 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 




























MC nC We 
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All school equipment must have one great 
characteristic—safety for children. ¢ Panel- 
boards have this safety factor in addition to 
being all a good school panelboard should be. 
They are standardized, unit constructed and 
practically everlasting without maintenance. 


Send for the newest panelboard data book— 
the A Catalog, just off the press. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES 


Yavilvaviivex 


row 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 


MORO ODUM IEEE Ea 


a new 








SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 





9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, lil 








Write for Free Samples 
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CHARLES FOSTER iP | RANDOLPH A. WIESE 


Member A. S. M. 


E.—A. S. H. & V. E. CONSULTING ENGINEER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Professional Service for Architects. 


| 512 Sellwood Bldg., 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


Made to protect and prolong the life of school 
books—adjustable so as to fit any text book. 
These covers are attractive in appearance, fit 


snugly and therefore stay on and wear well. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 


DALLAS ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
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bladed Race BUILDINGS 


APPROVED. ° 
ye BY YOUR 
i SCHOOL BOARD 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 


detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. 


With every modern = 


venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 


the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. 


Our buildings can be 


taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 





| 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 
| 


Duluth, Minn. | 52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York, N. Y. 





Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


al 


Quotations gladly 
given on special 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
NO. 1800 Box 406 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


. ‘Ss, 
Cun ahaa eae ten. ice—it’s cheaper. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 








© 
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eae ken Schoo! Essentials of 
ad School Law 


ba RRY ee ial aa! SLER 





By Harry R. Trusler, 
Dean, College of Law 
University of Florida 


A special, popular 
priced, “University 
Edition” of a book 
which never before 
sold for less than 
$6.00. 


Now 


$4.00 


Sent on 10 days’ approval 
Cloth, 478 pages; 6 by 9 inches 


1. A thorough presentation of practical 4. It is not a mere digest of decisions, but 
problems in school law prepared by an a critical organization of them with 
experienced teacher and law professor. comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 

5. It is not a mere summary of abstract 
principles, but an application of them to 
concrete situations, with illuminating ex- 
cerpts from court decisions. 

6. It supplies a working understanding of 

: the legal principles whereby old disputes 

fore collected in book form; many ques- have been settled and new ones will be— 

tions are analyzed and developed with a and to serve as insurance against school 
minuteness never before attempted. litigation. 


2. The rights and duties of students, teach- 
ers, schools (both public and private), 
and school authorities, are discussed. 


3. There is much new material never be- 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
305 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ay : INSERT Bulletin Board 


Sa pourcsmon «THE. BEST 
i> BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 

halls and over blackboards in 

schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
ob old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wa | 
i 


“STANDARD” 


. Cy 1¢o\Nr\T ~~ * 
MiGh. SCHOOL: - 
, COMMITTEE 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M-NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


heat tee ee 
SN ns 


~ 
es 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








A Real Fire 


is play fire when Fire Drills 
are practiced on a Potter Tubular 







42, states 


Now have schools 


safe in case of fire 


FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and staircase, are 
always a danger, as the world’s 
greatest school catastrophes have 
proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE 
can easily create a dreaded panic 
even during Fire Drill. 

POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 
coast the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger from 
smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 
. cannot happen. 


The Potter 
is the only 
fire escape 


with a service record 
that is approved by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 





MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and Fixtures 

593 Cities and Towns have installed Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Fonts in the past seven years. 
Most of these have gone into schoolyards. 

Does not freeze. Operates satisfactorily win- 
ter and summer. Inner works entirely of brass 
and removable without digging up. Bowl and 
bubbler head solid bronze, chromium plated— 
everlasting bright finish. 

Made of BRONZE, BRASS and IRON, this 
Font stands up under the most severe condi- 
tions of service. Either angle stream or vertical 
bubbler. 

Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 

Complete line of drinking fountains and fix- 
tures described in our catalogue No. 106. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 















FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 

Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 
Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 

Look well. 

Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


| 
| 
Have stood the test of | 
years. | 





Send for Catalog N. 


North St. Paul, Minn. 
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To Superintendents and Officials :— 


Extend the reputation of your school as a school of 
exceptional teachers and outstanding activities. Our 
service means progress for you and your school. Mr. 
Goodell’s experience as a school head adds a sympa- 
thetic understanding of your needs to the recognized 
efficiency of this organization with its more than forty 
years of nation-wide service. 


To the Teacher and Special Instructors :— 


We help you to more secure tenure, larger opportuni- 
ties, better pay. Teachers of today will be the admin- 
istrators of tomorrow. 


Write for details. 


C. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Address 
Dept. L 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


A TEACHERS’ 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Any Position Anywhere 
228 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg. 
8th and Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kis 
WESTERN REFERENCE 


AnD BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 





HAVE reorganized my teachers’ agency 
under this new name. With my fifteen 
years of experience in placing teachers, I 
think I can assist with your grade, high 
school or college vacancies. Please do 
not forget me. Sincerely, H. D. Yates. 


| > Avenc Still under same active 

| FR Teachers & y management. Best Schools 
d Colleges permanent cli- 

25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage _ 7 

535 Fitth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington and women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Prompt service. 











TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880—49th Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 
Member National Association of Teachers’ 









Allentown, Penna. 
Agencies 
















THE EDUCATORS’ 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
We recommend superior teachers for the better positions 
in colleges, public and private schools. 
Register Now. 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BUILDING 
25 E. Washington St., 


EXCHANGE 


Chicago, II. 





Examine Now for Fall Classes 


the revised edition of 
Beem and Gordon's 


FREE-HAND DRAWING—BOOK I 


This new edition embraces changes and additions that 
amplify and clarify certain sections so that the course in 
drawing offered is even better than the popular first edi- 
tion. New color plates, posters, and object drawings have 
been added, and the problems on perspective have been 
completely revised and re-drawn. Price, 88 cents. 










Send for a copy of the new edition on 
approval. Address Dept. A.S.B.J.5. 
















The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York, N. Y. 354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 


50 Church St. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
26th year. Covers all 
ALL GTI AL ZL 320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Me. 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
states. Tell us your needs. 
FSUOUONNADONADDLDODOODODDEOONOOSOOOUOOOANSEDEDOLEOOAUOOEOSDOGOGO0O0D0000000000000OUOEOOONUEOEODONOOOREOELUOOOOSEOOLOUOOROROERSOSCOOOOOOOOSESEODRSOSOREEOOOOUAUUONEDOOONOLODOOOOOOONOSBONOONNNNONNIS 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 
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Sx 
F ’ & TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 








Thurston Teachers’ 
Service for Superintendents, 
Schoolboards and Teachers 


224 South Michigan, Chicago, II. 
Established 1890 


Agency 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 





IN a IO 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


ON 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 






GGL Baas ee Tt) DENVER, COLO 


[L_tarest teeny aseny he West_We En Only Normal and colle Grate. | 
CLASSIFIED. \ WANTS | 





The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 


payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 





POSITIONS OPEN POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent with fourteen years’ expe- 
rience and Columbia University Master’s 
Degree desires position in Iowa or adjoin- 
ing state. Record shows thorough knowl- 


Aznoe’s have calls for: (A) School nurse 
for 1929-30, midwest city of 12,000. Train- 
ing and experience required. (B) Director 
of Social Service wanted for western uni- 


versity hospital. $150-$200. College de- edge of school 

‘ D0-$ 1 problems and undoubted 
gree required. Also Social Service degree. const ‘ 
No. 2238, Aznoe’s Central Registry for retin tedual Bnesd ee eee 


American School Board Journal, 


Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Nurses, 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


DIPLOMAS—CERTIFICATES 





Wanted — School Superintendents desirous 
of sales positions during the vacation period 
to sell a product required by law on most 
schools. A large number of schools are 
prospects. Address 26-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STENCIL DUPLICATORS 


“EXCELLOGRAPH” Portable Rotary Sten- 
cil Printing Duplicators, $39. Equipped. 
Terms. Description, Testimonials. Printed 
Village Board of Education, Cadiz, Harri- Samples, Free. Pittsburgh Typewriter Sup- 
son County, Ohio, at the office of the clerk ply Co., Dept. 546, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
at the Fourth National Bank, Cadiz, Ohio, : TICKETS ae 
until noon Wednesday, May 15, 1929, for tin int A 
the two used portable school buildings School Superintendents and Buyers take 
(each 66 ft. long, 20 ft. wide and 7 ft. notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 
high) located at the Cadiz High School schools in the printing of tickets for all 
Building; said portable buildings to be school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
moved as soon as school closes. Bids may for use at games, entertainments, or in the 
be on one or both buildings. The Board cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids. auditorium printed at reasonable prices. 
1 B. Cope, Clerk. National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 





Name, date, degree, etc., artistically en- 
grossed on diplomas and certificates, for 
schools, colleges and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Clarence C. French, Parisian en- 
grosser, Box 659, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





NOTICE 





Sealed bids will be received by the Cadiz 


‘ 
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ear WHAT PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Bronze 
gc ed Tablets 
se ids y eed rate 


pel faatidss ahsnen| “Equal to the best” 
Saud pbteessut | 


‘HAVE DEEPLY UNDERCUT CUTTERS ? 


wae yel APSCO moveELs |NCLUDING | 


Pa 





THE MARVEL! 


Genuine U. S. Standard cast 


TUANOEAORAGAOAOROEESAOSOREONOAARODAOEOAOOEIONA 


bronze school tablets, positively 


rroanidene 
aT UG everlasting, guaranteed to be “equal 


esi ee abet to the best” in quality and hand- 
Dh eR Se workmanship. 

We are featuring this vear a 
wealth of new and distinctive de- 
signs, any of which you may have 
at amazingly low prices. 

Correspondence is invited with 


all who need bronze tablets of any 












kind. Ideas, sketches and estimates 





AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


of cost are FREE OF CHARGE AND 
OBLIGATION. 





“APSCO” UNDERCUT CUTTERS make a clean 

evenly cut point without tearing or scraping the wood. 

The “MARVEL’—one of the 14 “APSCO” Models— 

has a self-centering guide which keeps pencils of various 
sizes in perfect alignment with the cutters. 





Write for FREE Catalogue! 


Our new 64-page catalog illustrates and_ prices 
memorials, trophies, stock design plaques and name- 
plates. Every school should have a copy. Write for 


yours TODAY! 


THE NEWMAN MFG.CO. 


DEPT. “‘S” 
NORWOOD STATION — CINCINNATI 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A preference for 
ene 
Artand Engraving 
is justified ~ from 
| ee ea - | 
Letterheads and Envelopes economy as wellas 
from alove of good 
craftsmanship ~ 





| The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond - 
125 of Each in Box 









$5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 


ILLUSTRATORS 
514 WINNEBAGO ST 
MILWAUKEE 


Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY | 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
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M 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | hes ‘ 
-* OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES -«:- | (5 Gare, | 
For Professional Teacher Placement Service 1 SF 
The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo 
Wm Ruffer, Ph D Manager 
Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
36 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 







eee eee eee 
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The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


5) 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 


Write for information ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 











9 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency She Diane Selects Teachers’ Ageney ae “ee 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 308 Pospics Savings Bank Bidg. CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. Des Moines, Iowa. 366 Fifth Ave., perma 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices! 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 


Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. | 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct cal/s from employers 








“Distinguished Personnei Service" 


h , 
CLARK - BREWER The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Southern Teacher’s Agency 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY min Taar Columbia Chattanooga _ Richmond 


State licensed and regulated Louisville | Memphis 
George R. Ray, Manager 


14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E.L. GREGG, Mgr. 
SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











—* = TANNEWITZ 
Be La 1s) oud on 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. T7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the schoo] audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 





A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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tickets . 


Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 


chine Tickets: for all machines. 





o—— 





BUILT ON MERIT— 








DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 

SCENERY RIGGING al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and lity. 

ASBESTOS CURTAINS Wilts us far samplce ond 


prices. 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 


“ee WELDON 
9 
Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting WI q LIAM nm, 
will be mailed on request. I , 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 







NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BUSINESS EST. 1807 INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 





For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





walls 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER THE 
BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS F O R M AN CO . 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE -- = WISCONSIN 48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, he 
Draper Shade Co., L. 0. 
Shade Service Bureau, The 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company. The Theodor 
National Schoo] Equipment Co 
New Jersey Schoo] Furniture Co 
Peabody Seating Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories. Inc., The 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steeel Boiler Corp. of Ill 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRONZE WORK—ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ORNAMENTAL 

Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
BRUSHES 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 


BUSSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
Jeneral Motors Corporation 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., 8 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Pick-Barth Co., Ine., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Schoo! Equipment Co 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 
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CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
New Jersey Schovl Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Standard Mfg. Company 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products. Inc. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
Time-Systems Company 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


CRAYONS 
Amercian Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
National Crayon Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass'n 


DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co 
Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimbali Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Van Range Co., John 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 0 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


“School Board Journal = 


DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES = 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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FILM LIBRARY 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Co., The 


FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
New Jersey School Furniture Co 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mf¢. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington Rand —_ Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Royal Metal Mfg. & 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FURNITURE BRACES 
Witliff Furniture Brace Co 

GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


GLOBES 
eckley-Cardy Company 

Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Wayne Iron Works 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


(Continued on Page 186) 












INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc, 
Holophane Glass Company 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 


All-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
MICROSCOPES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
Q RK S-DeVry Corporation 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 


Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 


American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 


American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
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for Kall classes 


Examine these books before 
adopting any science or mo- 
dern language texts for next 











/ year! 


Your Science Classes deserve the best 


The Laws of Living Things 


By E. J. Menge, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Director, Department of Animal Biology 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A high-school biology text which shows the unity un- 
derlying the biological laws applied to the lowest as well 
as the highest of living things. 


The text is excellently arranged, having a complete 
vocabulary of all the important words in the chapter at 
the beginning. At the close of each chapter there are a 
number of review questions, valuable in summarizing the 
work as it is completed. 


It contains 183 illustrations, practically all drawn or 
re-drawn especially for this book. 


Cloth, 530 pages, 51% by 8 inches. Price, $1.72. 


Laboratory Manual for General Botany 


By David Potter, M.Sc. 
Instructor of Botany 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Here is a new idea in a laboratory text: a manual di- 
vided into two parts, each part bound separately! 


Part I deals with the descriptive portion of the exer- 
cises, and the second part is composed of 59 plates of 
drawings. The division is adopted first, to facilitate the 
handling of the drawings by both the student and the 
instructor, and, second, to meet the needs of those who 
still prefer the method of required drawings. 


Part I, Cloth, 148 pages. Price, $1.32. 
Part I, Paper, 148 pages. Price, 96. 
Part II, Paper, 129 pages. Price, 1.08. 


And for your Modern Language Classes: 


German 


Anfanger Deutsch, by J. W. Heyd, Professor, Modern 
Languages, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
A basic text for high schools that affords a complete 
introductory course including ample exercises in oral 
and silent reading, dialogue, written exercises, and 
translation. Price, $1.28. 


Germelshausen, edited by B. C. Straube, Group Chair- 
man, Modern Language Department, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools. Supplementary reading for direct-method 
classes. Divided into twenty short chapters, followed 
by carefully prepared exercises that promote oral 
discussion and develop self-confidence. Price, 72 cents. 


Kleine Geschichten, edited by A. Kenngott, Department 
of Modern Languages, University of Texas. Fifty- 
two popular little stories with questions and exer- 
cises. Price, 80 cents. 


Spanish 


Cuentos Sencillos, edited by William Hanssler. Easy 
reading material, edited with questions and Spanish- 
English vocabulary. Price, 35 cents. 


Pequenos Cuentos, edited by Eduardo Azuola. Fifty-two 
easy little stories edited with questions, exercises, 
Spanish-English vocabulary, and illustrations. Price, 
$1.00. 


French 


Peolyeucte, edited by W. P. Graham, Professor, Romanic 
Languages, University of Virginia. A direct-method 
text including, besides the drama, an appreciation of 
Corneille, a discussion of the story, and a chapter on 
Figures of Speech that is especially valuable. Almost 
two thousand direct-method explanatory notes are 
also included. They clarify difficult words and pas- 
sages, and contain literal translations of unusual ex- 
pressions. Price, 96 cents. 

L’Abbe Constantin, edited by Antonio J. Provost, Pro- 
fessor of French, Notre Dame University. An excel- 
lent classroom edition of a quaint, old-fashioned tale 
with notes, exercises, vocabulary, and illustrations. 
Price, $1.00. 


Criquette, edited by Leon Duflos. A simple, fascinating 
little story, provided with questions, notes, and care- 
fully prepared exercises. Price, 44 cents. 


Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, by Labiche and Martin. A 
direct-method edition of this charming story. Edited 
with comprehensive notes, and a French-English vo- 
cabulary. Price, 50 cents. 

Series Lessons for Beginners in French, by Edgar A. 
Brandon. Divided into two parts, both parts contain- 
ing actual language lessons. Each lesson portrays 
the steps in the action of everyday life, such as pre- 
paring a meal, spending a day shopping, etc. Price 
of each part, 75 cents. 


Write us TODAY for copies of the above books so that you will have an 
opportunity to give them a thorough examination. Sent on approval if requested. 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
50 Church St. 


Chicago, IIl. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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PERFORATED PIPE 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass'n 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company, The 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narrragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A. Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 


(Continued from Page 184) 


RADIOS 
Grigsby Grunow Co 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corp. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 

SEWING MACHINES 
White Sewing Machine Co 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 

Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 


Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm 
Belson Mfg. Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sors, I. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Con.pany 


STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Companr 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TABLETS—BRONZE 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
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Circle A Products Corp. coceee eae tee 
Clarin Manufacturing (Co......... . 335 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co........165 
Cleveland Range Company, The.....168 
Clow & Sons, James B............. ll 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company... ..122 
Columbia Mills, Inc............-- . &7 
Columbia School Supply Co........ 25 
Continental Chemical Corp......... 81 
Copper & Brass Research ass'n. 189 
CHOMS GW 608 ke 686.06 66.666b8 00% re 
Cyclone Fence Company........... 109 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co.. ole 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The.....142 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher... ..123 
Detroit Steel Products Co........ 72 
DeVilbiss Company, The...... sae 
Dodge Brothers Corporation...... . 78 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F..... 175 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O.......171 
Dudfield Manufacturing (o......... 57 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The......136 
Dunham Company, ©. A....... ‘ice 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
600966 6as 110 & 156 
Turabilt Steel Locker Co 98, 99,100, 101 
Durafiex Company, The...... ane ss. 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc......161 
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Krerwear Mfg. Company, The 175 
Finnell System, Inc.......... ‘ . 10 
Forman Company, The........ . 183 
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General Motors Corporation ; ais 
Gillis & Geoghegan........ 169 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc..........115 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. ...... Caen 'S 
Gunn Furniture Company.... + 
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pS ee ee 175 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart........ 97 
Heggie Simpiex Foiler Co.......... 7 
Heywood -Wakelield Co. ........ s<onee 
Hill-Standard Company .... ..-108 
Hillyard Chemical Company........104 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 154 
Holkien Patent Book Cover Co...... 89 
Holmes I'rojector Company.........177 
Holopnane Company, Inec........... 7? 


Horn Folding Fartition Co, Paul. .122 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The.146 


Imperial Desk Company... .. ..... 136 
Institutional Supply Co., Ine.......178 
Troquvis Publishing Co........ 12.172 
Fe ee ee eee eee as 182 
Johnson Service Company.......... 2 
Mewes Boller OOrDps ... ic ce ccccess 3 
Kewaunee Mig. Company........... 94 
Kinnball Company, W. W........... 134 
K-M Supply Company........ 14ié ise 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E........18 

Kundtz Co., The Theodor. ere 24 
Laidlaw Brothers ............ soe 
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Maple City Stamping Company re 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. ......105 
Matthews Gas Machine Co........ 178 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred........107 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B.178 
Mills Company, The...... saves vou 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Cc...... 146 
Mitch:ll Mfg. Company...........0. 129 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co... ...144 
Murdock Mfz & Supply Co., The. 179 
Mutschler Bros. Companry.......... 22 
Narragansett Machine Co........... 174 
Nash Engineering Co...........c00. 36 
Nat'l Ass’n of Teacher Agencies. ...182 
National Crayon Company.......... 32 
National School Equipment Co..... 27 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 30 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman....... Insert 
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Newman Manufacturing Co., The. ..181 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co...... 182 


North Electric Mfg. Company, The. 76 
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Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 26 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co..... . 103 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co... 28 
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Potter Manufacturing Corp.... ee is 
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Professional School Service Dir....178 
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Russell & Sons Co., Albert...... 179 
Safety Stair Tread Co.. The.. ..... 96 
Sanford Maaufacturing Company. ..158 
Sani Products Comnpany....... re 
Sanymetal Products Company... St 
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Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 26 
Sheldon & Company, E. H...... .130 
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Standard Gas Equipment Corp... (119 
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TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TICKETS 
Weldon Williams & Lick 


vr PAPER AND FIXTURES 
P. W. Paper Company 
Goleces Products, Inc. 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


North Western Steel Products Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co. 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartsuorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Uo., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Uo., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Shade Service Bureau 


WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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«the very finest and most economical” 
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NIBROC TOWELS 


Approved by School Faculties for 


Maintaining Hygienic W ashrooms 


NIBROC Towels are used in schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
They were chosen in preference to other towels, because NIBROCS are absolutely 
pure, free from lint, more absorbent and economical. One NIBROC will dry the wet- 
test pair of hands. NIBROCS encourage children to wash their hands often, thus 
promoting better health. Faculties approve NIBROCS, served individually from at- 
tractive white enameled, kcy-locked, steel cabinets which are loaned, free of charge, 
to users. Ask your supply house for NIBROCS today, or write the manufacturers 
direct, giving the name of your supply house. 


Generous Sample Package on Request 
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ANNOUNCE ONE-PRICE POLICY 


An announcement which will tend to reduce 
uncertainty in buying and allow school boards 
to know the approximate market price of school 
furniture has just been made by the American 
Seating Company. Effective April 1, this tirm 
will sell on a factory F. O. B. price basis, allow- 
ing only such differential as will cover a earload 
and less-than-carload price. Other small varia- 
tion in prices will be caused by freight rates. 

The importance of this announcement is based 
upon the fact that the present system of public 
bidding always suggests a great variation in 
prices. The failure to make a uniform factory 
price suggests a failure to sell school desks on 
known factory producing and selling costs. The 
known factory price will suggest the great 
progress now being made in the industry to 
stabilize producing and selling costs. 

Following a building-construction program of 
several years the American Seating Company 
has concentrated all its factory production in 
Grand Rapids. A very comprehensive building 
program has made possible very interesting pro- 
duction efficiency. It has, of course, involved 
very important economies and the standardiza- 
tion of all production activities, leading to 
known standardized factory costs. 

Based upon the production of school desks on 
a most efficient and scientific manufacturing pro- 
gram the management is coming forward to the 
schoolman with a pricing program based upon 
the sound economic principles of known costs 
and a known selling price. 

It will now be possible to write the American 
Seating Company for prices on a earload of 
school furniture or less than a earload lot. The 
prices will come forward either through the 
salesman or by mail without the necessity of 
formal public bids. While under the law certain 
public bids must be taken for several years to 
come, the known selling price will shift the em- 
phasis of purchases upon the quality, the type 
of service expected, and the edueational needs of 
a school. 


NEW SPRAY PAINTING OUTFIT 
FOR SCHOOLS 

The DeVilbiss Company of Toledo, Ohio, has just 
put out a new type of spray painting and finishing 
outfit, which is of particular interest to school 
authorities. 

The new type NC-601 spray painting outfit con- 
forms in every way to the character, quality, and 
efficiency of the large outfits which have proved so 
satisfactory during the last twenty years. The out- 





DeVILBISS COMPLETE SPRAY-PAINT OUTFIT 

fit has the special advantages of durability, capacity, 
and real serviceability which make it especially 
useful to the practical man engaged in painting and 
finishing operations about the schools. 

The new DeVilbiss outfit is also useful for work 
in school shops, where its easy portability, low 
price, and absolute dependability make it practical 
for trade and industrial classes engaged in school 
shop painting and finishing jobs. 
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Complete information and prices of the new type 
spray painting outfit may be obtained by writing 
to the DeVilbiss Company at 268 Phillips Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ANNOUNCE NEW LYON NOISELESS 


LOCKER FOR SCHOOLS 

A new improved type of noiseless locker for 
school use has recently been announced by the 
Lyon Metal Products Company of Aurora, IIL. 

The new Lyon locker is equipped with corrugated 
rubber cushions, or silencers, which are built into 
the locker wherever metal comes in contact with 
metal. The silencers are securely fastened in the 
doorjambs near the striking edge of the door and 
on the trigger of the handle where it passes through 
the door in engaging with the locking mechanism, 
so that the objectionable sounds in locker operation 
are entirely eliminated. The silencers are securely 
fastened so that they cannot easily be removed. 
They are very durable and may be easily replaced 
at any time. 

The use of the Lyon noiseless single and double- 
tier lockers in school locker rooms and corridors, 
where a number of doors are opened and closed 
the same time, will greatly reduce the disturbance 
due to the noise of the lockers. 

Complete information and prices of the new 
Lyon type locker may be obtained by writing to 
the Lyon Metal Products Co., at Aurora, Ill. 


NEW YORK OFFICES OF MILLER 
COMPANY MOVED 

The New York office and showroom of the Miller 
Company of Meriden, Conn., have been moved to 
the Scientific American Building, 24 West 40th St., 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 

In its new location, the Miller Company offers 
a complete display of its products, which include 
a complete line of portable lamps, electric fixtures, 
screw machine products, and incubator burners. 


CABOT’S NEW INTERIOR WATERPROOF 
PAINT 

Samuel Cabot, Inec., of Boston, Mass., has just 
announced the manufacture of an entirely new line 
of paints, which are of interest to school author- 
ities engaged in solving the problem of proper finish 
in classrooms, school corridors, auditoriums, and 
shops. The material is known as Cabot’s interior 
waterproof collopake and is an addition to the new 
Cabot line of exterior and interior collopake paints. 

The Cabot collopake line is the result of a revolu- 
tion in color compounding. It involves the reduction 
of all color pigments to submicroscopie fineness. In 
fact, the particles are reduced to such size that 
they can be seen only with an extremely powerful 
microscope. The colloidal condition to which the 
material has been reduced sets up a negative elec- 
trical charge in every separate particle of the pig- 
ment so that it is held in solution and will not 
settle or separate from the liquid vehicle in which 
it is carried. The pigment is so fine that it will 
pass readily through filter paper and has vastly in- 
creased penetrating power to reach into the pores 
of cement, brick, and wood. It also has considerably 
improved coloring power and durability. 

Long and varied tests have shown that the Cabot 
colors in colloidal solution will settle at a rate 
which shows practically no change in the original 
solution after periods of three months. 

The new interior flat waterproof collopake paints 
just produced by the Cabots show no brush marks, 
have excellent priming and sizing properties, great 
light-reflecting power, and do not easily attract 
dirt. They are entirely washable. Colors _ rec- 
ommended particularly for schoolroom use are old 
ivory, cream, colonial buff, dawn gray, and_ nile 
green. The materials have a covering power of 500 
sq. ft., and can be applied to any ‘material, espe- 
cially wood, plaster, stucco, and metal-ceiling mate- 
rial. 

Complete details about the manufacture and 
color charts are available to school authorities who 
request them. 


SPENCER CLEANED SCHOOLS 

The Spencer Turbine Company of Hartford, Conn., 
has just issued a booklet entitled Spencer “Cleaned 
Schools,” containing a list of 1,500 schools in which 
the Spencer cleaning system is installed. The booklet 
is a reference list for prospective purchasers and 
indicates the large number of repeat orders which 
the firm has had. 

The Spencer Company has been aiding architects, 
engineers, and school boards in their aim for cleaner 
schools with cleaner air and lower operating costs. 
Special tools for school use make it possible for 
the janitor to clean easier, quicker, and better than 
ie any other method. 

A copy of the book of references will be mailed 
to school officials and school architects upon request. 


ISSUE NEW DURABILT LOCKER 
FOLDER NO. 6000 
The Durabilt Steel Locker Company of Aurora, 
Ill., has announced a new steel locker folder No. 
6000, giving illustrations and descriptions of a 
variety of steel lockers, including single tier, double 
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tier, multiple tier, two-person, and two-in-one 
lockers, also double-row, sloping top lockers with 
closed bases, and key cabinets. 

The firm offers to send a_ folder containing 
descriptions and prices of 47 different sizes and 
combinations of Durabilt cabinets. 

Complete information and prices of the Durand 
steel lockers will be sent upon application to the 
Durand Steel Locker Company at 600 Arnold Ave,, 
Aurora, Ill. 

ANNOUNCE MERGER OF Q. R. S. AND 

DEVRY CORPORATION 

A merger of Q. R. S. and the DeVry Corporation 
has recently been announced, bringing into combina- 
tion the unusual financial resources of Q. R. S. and 
the outstanding manufacturing ability of DeVry in 
this line. 

The DeVry Corporation is well known for its 
vision, ingenuity, and the ability of its personnel, 
and has occupied a dominating position in the 
motion-picture field for the last fifteen years. The 
Q. R. S. has achieved wonderful financial success 
in a different, though closely-related field, and has 
only lately entered the motion-picture industry. 

The present consolidation will transfer all of the 
motion-picture activities to the DeVry _ factory, 
under the active management of Mr. H. A. DeVry 
and his associates. New financial resources placed at 
the disposal of the motion-picture end of the busi- 
ness enables the completion of plans which will 
be years ahead of the achievements thus far 
recorded in the motion-picture field. 

The new company will offer a very extensive line 
of motion-picture apparatus, which will include the 
whole range of motion-picture machinery, from the 
least expensive movie camera retailing at $39.50, 
to the highest priced combination talking-movie out- 
fits for home and business. 


OBSERVE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Richards-Wileox Manufacturing Company of 
Aurora, Ill., observed during the month of April the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the 
firm. A special anniversary issue of ‘Doorways,” 
the interesting house organ of the firm, has been 
published calling attention to the organization, to 
development, and the growth of the line of hard- 
ware utilities manufactured by the firm. 

3eginning with one or two items of hardware for 
doors the firm now manufactures 25 distinct lines 
ranging from its original garage door hangers to 
airplane hangar doors. Prominent in the list are 
school wardrobe door hangers, fusible links, and 
auditorium and gymnasium partition-door equip- 
ment, rapid-acting vises for manual training, ete. 

NEW VOGEL CLOSET TESTED 

The Joseph A. Vogel Company of Wilmington, 
Del., manufacturers of the Vogel seat-action water 
closet, have just announced the results of a_ test 
conducted with the valve of their No. 10 closet. 

The valve was opened and closed 150,000 times, 
at the rate of 65 times per minute. An electrical 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE 
VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
VALVE 

checking device was used for the testing to insure 
accuracy in the results. At the conclusion of the 
tests, all wearing parts of the valve were inspected 
and showed prac tically no wear. This is remarkable, 
when the speed of the opening and closing of the 
valve is taken into consideration. In order to offer 
increased protection to the valve during use, it is 
the purpose of the company to adopt a bronze of 
still higher tensile strength than that used in the 
present valve. 

School officials, architects, and school purchasing 
agents may obtain copies of the circular describing 
the tests by writing to the Joseph A. Vogel Com- 
pany at Wilmington, Del. 
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| =~ RASS PIPE 

to provide 

Pure Drinking Water 


for School Children 


Parents recognize the safety and superiority of Brass pipe 
for plumbing. They use Brass pipe in their homes to 
make sure that their children will have drinking water 
that is as pure and sparkling as when it left its source. 

For a large part of each day school officials are respon- 
sible for the protection of these children. It is a duty for 
them to take every precaution to safeguard their health. 

Water which flows through Brass pipe is free from 
rust discoloration and contamination which results when 
corrodible water pipe is used. For Brass cannot rust. 
Yet Brass pipe is not expensive. 

When you equip with Brass pipe you not only make 
sure of pure drinking water for school children but you 


Write for a free copy also eliminate repair and replacement expense. Costly 
of our illustrated book- 
let, “Brass Pipe and al 

Health.” pipe 1s used. i 


frequent replacements are necessary when corrodible 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 


(Concluded ) 





THE STORY OF EASTMAN CLASSROOM 
FILMS 


Under the title of “The Story of Eastman Class- 
room Films,” the Eastman Teaching Films, Ince., 
of Rochester, N. Y., has issued an interesting and 
instructive booklet on the preparation, use, and 
value of the films for classroom use. 

The effectiveness of the films as teaching aids is 
attributed to the underlying philosophy upon which 
they have been planned and produced. The scenario 
of each film is prepared by a practical classroom 
teacher of long training and experience, and is 
planned for the definite purpose of supplementing 
instruction in a particular grade or a particular 
topic. The films are not made to entertain, but to 
stimulate and arouse the interest of children, to 
induce them to ask questions, and make application 
to real situations and experiences in life. 

While most of the films are classed under gen- 
eral heads, such as geography, general science, 
biology, and civics, this fact does not indicate a 
limit to their usefulness. Each film is made for 
use in connection with a particular subject, but 
it may also be used in connection with other topics 
and other subjects. A single film may be used with 
different groups and classes of pupils several times 
during each term. Each film is organized on a unit 
basis, and each topic is divided into four funda- 
mental subdivisions, so that it is possible to use 
each one of the four divisions as a separate unit 
of instruction. 


The use of the films as teaching aids has proved 
that definite teaching values are possible. Teach- 
ers find that they are able to prepare a_ better 
presentation of the lesson with than without the 
films, and that they are able to conduct a more 
orderly and logical recitation. It is also shown 
that the pupils maintain an increased interest in 
schoolwork and a sustained interest in the topics 
presented. There is a great desire and ability to 
discuss subjects, a quickened originality and larger 
participation in project work, and an increase in 
the quantity and an improvement in the quality 
of the material read. Finally, there is a clearer 
appreciation of the richness and accuracy of per- 
sonal experiences, and a greater facility in cor- 
relating features of the lessons with community 
conditions. 


STANDARDS FOR FOLDING AND PORT- 
ABLE WOOD CHAIRS 


In accordance with unanimous action taken in 
December, 1927, at a conference in Buffalo, N. Y.. 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Standards, has approved the establish- 
ment of the following standards for folding and 
portable wood chairs: 


Standard Types—Portable Chairs 


The following six types of portable chairs are 
standard: 


Type 1. Full framed, flush slat or shaped solid seat 
and back, curved. 

Type 2. Full framed, flush slat or shaped solid seat 
and back, curved, open framed back. 

Type 3. Full framed, flush slat seat, curved ply- 
wood back; top rail, single curve. 

Type 4. Plywood seat, curved; plywood back, 
curved; without top rail. 

Type 5. Plywood back, top rail curved; plywood 
seat, curved. 

Type 6. Full framed, flush slat or shaped solid 
seat; continuous slat back without mullions. 


Portable chairs will be made as singles, in 2’s 
and 3’s; all other combinations will be considered 
special. 

The standard finish for portable chairs will be 
bruwn walnut; all other finishes will be considered 
special. 


Standard Types—Folding Chairs 


The following three types of folding chairs will 
be standard: 


Type 1. A heavy, flat folding chair, with posts 1}§ 
in. or more wide, seat and back 14% in. or more in 
width, reinforced with one or more steel rods, and 
with either swinging or stationary back. Two de- 
signs may be produced conforming to this type. 

Type 2. Flat folding chair, with posts less than 1} 
in. in width, with or without a steel rod, and with 
seat and back frames less than 1% in. in width, slat 
or plywood panel seat and back. Two designs may be 
produced conforming to this type. 

Type 3. A wood folding chair, with hand-sawed or 
bent posts, with curved seat and back, with plywood 
or slats in seat or back, with plywood slats or 
spindles in seat or back, or with flat seat and back. 


The standard finish for folding chairs will be 
natural. All other finishes will be considered 
special. 
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SOME NEW HOWLERS 

After hearing some comments on one of his 
lectures, Dr. L. F. Vanhagen, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was inspired to test the working knowl- 
edge of the English language, possessed by the 
engineering students in his class. Without warning, 
he asked them to write down the meaning of a 
number of words in common use, and then he 
examined their definitions. He found that some of 
his students defined “potent” as “something drink- 
able;” “agrarian” was “grass-eating,”” and “pseudo” 
“a Mexican coin.” <A test was then arranged by 
Dr. Vanhagen, and the result adds some admirable 
specimens to our cabinet of howlers. “Celibacy” 
was defined as “happy persons” and “sextant” as 
“a person who rings the church bell.” ‘“Pedantic” 
was translated by “traveling on foot,’ and 
“phonetic” by “bordering on the insane.” One 
young genius affirmed that ‘“‘perile’ meant “per- 
taining to dogs,” while another wrote that “albino” 
was “an animal similar to a mule.” 


Tossed 
Lecturer—Can anyone give the derivation of the 
word “auditorium”? 
Listener—Yes, from “audio,” and “taurus,” bull. 
A place where you— 
Lecturer—That will do.—Washington Dirge. 


Knew the Difference 

A primary teacher at Sikeston, Mo., was talking 
about bears to the 6-year-olds and the children 
were asked by her what baby bears are called. 
“Cubs” were finally named, but one little tot 
insisted that they are “teddy” bears. Another little 
girl promptly gave her companion a hard look and 
said, “No, that’s underwear.” 


What He Was 

Recently a reporter visited one of the classes in 
English for foreign-born at the night school for 
adults in Long Beach, California. Though there are 
but 30 members in this class, 13 nationalities were 
represented in this cosmopolitan gathering, includ- 
ing representatives from Germany, -Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, France, the Philippine Islands, 
Spain, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and China. 

During the reporter’s visit one youth rather 
startled the class by bravely announcing that he 
was a “bootlegger.” No amount of arguing could 
coax him to deny his statement. It was not until 
the hour of closing, that the mistake was discov- 
ered. The youth had been trying in his best Eng- 
lish to explain to his classmates that he was a 
“brick layer.” 

Also Flowers 

“Yes,” said the teacher, ‘we have several plants 
and flowers named with the prefix ‘dog.’ Of course, 
the ‘dog-rose’ and the ‘dog-violet’ are well known 
to you all. But can any of you tell me others?” 

For some moments the class remained silent. 
Then a bright idea illuminated the face of an 
urchin, and up went his hand. 

“Collie flowers, Miss!” 
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; _ AUTHORITY 
To a little primary grade, 


The school board made a call; 
And they heard a little maid 
Speak thus—to friends and all: 


“Among the gold there’s silver thread, 
And hair is worthless off the head— 
My father says so; 
One match can turn a forest red 
Or burn a city up, instead,— 
That’s why we’re always filled with dread— 
My father says so! 


The ‘Barefoot Boy’ is wrong and bad, 
The ‘Village Smithy’ makes you sad— 
My father says so; 
George Washington was just a fad: 
He’s quite outlived what fame he had, 
A greater man is my own dad— 
My father says so! 


A child likes fire until he’s burned, 
And thus most knowledge will be learned— 
My father says so; 
Success and chance must not be spurned: 
They bring great help to all concerned, 
And even worms have often turned— 
My father says so! 


A penny saved’s worth two you spend, 
And borrowers should never lend— 

My father says so; 
Experience will only tend 
To truly prove that in the end 
A faithful dog is your best friend— 

Or so my father says!” 

—Paul J. McCann. 


No Wonder! 

“Why did you break your engagement with that 
school teacher?” 

“IT didn’t show up one night, and she wanted me 
to bring a written excuse signed by my mother.” 

; Oh! 

“So you have been visiting our schools, eh? 
Splendid, aren’t they? Magnificent discipline, su- 
perb buildings, beautiful furnishings. By the way, 
[ want to ask you what was the first thing that 
struck you on entering the playgrounds?” 

“A snowball,” said the visitor dryly.” 


Not Included 
“llow does it happen,” a teacher inquired of a 
new pupil, “that your name is Gilman and your 
mother’s name is Kelsey?” 
“Well,” explained the boy, “mom got married 
again and I didn’t.” 
Absent by Mail 
“How do you play hookey from the correspond- 
ence school?” 
“T. send them = an 
Transcript. 


empty envelope.”—Boston 


“The Old Gray Mare” 
She was trying to be nice to the little girl, whose 
mother was a great friend of hers. 
“IT hope you are getting on well at school,” she 
said. ‘Now, I wonder if you can spell ‘horse’.” 
“I could if I wanted to,” replied the little girl. 
“But don’t you think it’s rather old-fashioned ?” 


he 


H 


te te 


Headmaster: “Ive had a warm time caning all those boys in the list 


you sent me.” 


Form Master: “Great Scott, sir! That was the list of those boys I sug- 


gested for promotion.” 


it 
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en the plans are drawn 

he YOUR architect will be interested in association with the American library. 

ed the suggestions of the L. B. Library At his disposal are huge factories which 
Department Man. Your librarian will for decades have built quality into 

d- profit from his aid. But most of all your technical library furniture. When your 

on governing board will appreciate his new library or school is in the blue- 
wide and specialized experience. As print stage, you requisition advisory 

om building plans are drawn... questions service for which there is no counter- 

I . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

o of supervisory convenience arise... part as you talk with the L. B. Man. He 

rl. 


questions of wise utilization of space... 
questions of economical expenditure 
of funds ... questions which he can 
answer— because somewhere, some- 


time he has answered them before. 


Behind him are fifty years of intimate 


is near you now. Write or phone him 
at the most convenient Library Depart- 
ment headquarters point. Without ob- 


ligation of yours at all. 


Library Department, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Remington Ran 


BUSINESS SERVICE we. 


Headquarters Points of Library 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


118 Federal St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


214 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1200 S. Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


89 Second St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Photograph of 
Marblmetal sam- 
plereadytobeshown 
to those interested 
in this latest build- 
ing development. 


To the Builder 
Who Wants to See Marblmetal 


VERYTHING about Marblmetal is fine. It is rich in 

quality. Combines all the advantages of marble and 
metal and is designed and engineered to be entirely in a 
class by itself. 


Three-quarter inch, insulated panels and doors. Never 
before such strength built into a toilet partition. Will 
not absorb odors. Beautiful, durable, easy to keep clean. 
Chromium plated hardware. 


Marblmetal is an outstanding achievement and to the 
builder who wants to see Marblmetal, we offer to show 


oh — a sample small enough to stand on your desk and big 
™ The new Marblmetal hinge : : : be oe 
has been subjected te 0 enough to show every detail of its beauty, design and cee | 


test equal to more than 











ba aa ae seeds eee construction. Please address inquiry to our home office. 
Be perceptible wear. That’s 
uality! Note the well 
ions Mills internal shoe, THE MILLS COMPANY ee 
a definite sanitary feature. cA Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose a es Oe 
All chromium plated. 905 Wayside Road ... Cleveland, Ohio iy Se 


, aa f 
And that’s more quality: REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL 


$1,095.90 saved by 
one office building in one year 


with Onliwon paper towel 


ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL 


HE superintendent of one of the largest 
ta. in the country calculates 
his vearly saving with Onliwon Towel Ser- 
vice over cloth towels as $1,095.90. 

Over ordinary paper towels the economy is 
equally striking. A Nebraska manufacturer 
writes: “The other paper towels cost less in 
case lors, but we used 50% more of them. In 
dollars, our saving was 25% with Onliwon. 
And our men liked them much better be- 
cause they dried better.’ ‘Efficient cabinets 


prevent waste... “Use fewer because dry- 
ing power much greater. . ..’ ‘Cost per pupil 
only ten cents per year. . .”’ ‘These state- 


ments are characteristic of buyers of towels in 
every sort of plant, building and institution. 
Why Onliwon Service cuts expense 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels are a remarkable 
development for economy. Here, at last, is 
a paper fabric made scientifically to combine 
both absorbency and strength—during ac- 
tual use. 


We ask vou to test this remarkable balanced 
formula in your own washroom. The long, 
soft Onliwon fibres are specially laid to hold 
together when damp. One Onliwon Towel wipes 
the hands drv. 

And Onliwon Towels are dispensed twice folded. 
In the hands of the user, drying efficiency is more 
than doubled; and the hands will not break 
through these two tough lavers. 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL 


ONLIWON PAPER TOWEL ONLIWQN PAPER TOWE! 





Onliwon towel cabinet, solid white porcelain. 
Can also be supplied with nickel silver door. 


More drying power per case 

A case of Onliwon Towels contains up to 21% 
more drying surface than other brands. Dispensed 
from standard Onliwon cabinets, they keep your 
towel costs to the absolute minimum. 

Industrial organizations, hotels, hospitals, 
schools and public buildings have furnished us 
facts on towel costs we believe would interest 
you. Just mail the coupon for further data as 
applied to your special problem. 

Fill out this coupon 

A.P.W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
We are interested in saving money. Without obligation, 


send us vour storv of Onliwon economy. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools of A. L. HARRIS, Municipal Architect, 


Washington, D. C. 
Equipped With AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 
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Garnett-Patterson School, Washington. 
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ney School, Washington. 


Eastern High School, Washington. 


The judgment of school specialists favors AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 
More Light Area... Perfect Ventilation . .. Economy. 
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